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PREFACE 


There has been a long-felt want of a really useful edition of 
B3na‘s Kadamhari, portions of which the University of Bombay 
has been prescribing for the study of the Intermediate students 
in Arts for the last few years. The editions available in the 
market are more scholarly than useful and the students not 
conversant with Bfipa's grandiloquent style find it very difficult to 
read his work independently. The difficulties of the students are 
manifold and even good students of Sanskrit Literature are bewildered 
at the sight of huge compounds and lengthy sentences. We have 
attempted in the following pages to meet the real needs of the 
average student and we hope that with our edition in his liands 
the average student can comfortably understand Dana. 

We have adopted a somewhat novel method in translating 
Bana's lengthy sentences. We have cut them in smaller suitable 
and reasonable units and presented in the English translation short 
sentences. We feel that if some such method is not adopted, the 
English translation would appear cumbersome. 

We are very thankful to our friend Mr. L> S. Deuskar, M, A., 
for the very useful help rendered by him from time to time, 
ft was his continued assistance that has contributed considerably 
to the timely publication of this edition. Our special thanks are 
due to Mr, Mangesh Narayan Kulkarni, the proprietor of the 
Kamatak Publishing House and to the members of his staff for 
their efficiency and sincere co-operation. But for their help, this 
edition would liardly have seen the light of day. We also 
take this opportunity to thank our numerous other friends for the 
assistance they rendered and the encouragement they gave us. 


Bombay, 

31sf May, 1939 


H. R. KARNIK 
V. D. GANGAL 
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INTRODUCTION 

/ Katha and Akhyayika 

Kavya in Sanskrit Literature can be safely divided into three 

parts— HU, mi and fS|«f. ( u TTO W ^ M ^ ^ 

or “to mt % ftp* ^ ” ) Metre was never 

considered as the essential characteristic or requisite of for 

Indian writers have demonstrated that a charming =*>p2? could be written 
as much in verse as in prose or in a mixed form of prose and 
verse. Hence the three-fold classification of The 

which DaniHn, the author of 4Hl^i defines a5 “ mK- tocaiiI 
is further sub-divided into Katha and Akhyayika. Indian 
rhetoricians have tried to distinguish these two species of the Transit. 
In this they seem to have been guided by certain specific models before 
them. Thus Rudrata in trying to distinguish them seems to have 
had before his mind Bana’s “ Kadambart ” and “ Haryaearitom ”, 
The former is regarded as an illustration of Katha while the 
latter of an A kfiyayika. The following lines may help the student 
to form an idea about the principles which seem to have weighed 
upon the mind of the rhetoricians when they endeavoured to distinguish 
the Katha from the Akhyayitdi. ( I) Both the Katha and the 
AkhyUyika are narrative works and as such deal with narration, 
■pjjg person or the character who narrates the incidents] howsv er, 
is not the same. Katha is told either by the hero himself or by 
any other person while in an Akhyayika the narrator is none else 
but the hero himself. To tell one’s merits or demerits is not considered 
to be a fault here for the speaker is simply a recorder of events— 

Cf. wmi wm C^n) mi 

II”. /This, however, cannot tie a hard 
and fast rule for we find that an Mynytka is also narrated by 
a person other than the hero. kef. the following observation of Dctiidin. 

Sufi uplift i 

ttei %^r item ii 

(2j An attempt is therefore made to find a distinction between 
the two on the ground of the metres employed in the two and the 
designations given to the sections or divisions^of the two varieties 
of prose-compositions. The sections of an Akhytiyika are called 
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3^31^ s while those of a Katha are styled W*ts.j The metres 

employed in the former are and while in "" the latter the 

«ra! metre mostly predominates. Here, again, Dandin points out 
that a demarkation based upon these lines cannot be final since the 
author of a Katha can as well name his sections as or can 

employ ^ and metres in his composition in the same 

proportion as the dTPTt one. Cf. 

1 A ^pnajq; y^jf-TT ll 

fafc I 

set 1% aw n 

OJ In view of this a third principle to distinguish the two kinds 
of compositions seems to have been discovered. This is based upon 
1 ?“ “*”* °!_ the subject-matter and the form or structure of the>two 
IT the Akhyaytkir we get in prose a detailed eulogy or panegyrii on 
the poets family while the author of a Katha is satisfied with a brief 
metncat survey of the virtues of his predecessors. An XmyayM deals 
vv ith some historical episode and the author has to stifle his imagination 
because he ^mainly confined to the narration of historical facts and 
incidents. I he Katha on the other hand is a work of pure and simple 
motion with only a grain of truth in it. (■ “ , 

;rT* T,,PW wn r- « 

mm fcg i mwri m ^ m mtFanftvr ^ n ■*). The 
ia contains a fine plot which is skilfully unfolded much to the 

r“ M ° f i he reilderi “ iE5,wi **•! Wfffenjr-. 

w b^ummg there is a salutation ia verse and at the same time a 
mention ^ mad e of tte conduct of the villainous or the wicked 

I (The AMwyikS, however, ii 
tinguiri,#dlv attain atch.-wonta which are deliberately introduced 

H en^v m d “ ^ *" " the total <=' such 

t ary(.) devices („ ,he <,,» topics like the abductions of a 

damsel, description of a tattle etc. are introduced whereas there are 

‘° P,C3 1 ' n "* 0&a - however, fails to honour this 

topical distinction for he remarks— 

^ ¥|% gnjj: It 

Though we notice that an attempt is thus made to distinguish the 

one species of mBW from the other, it most be remarked , hat the 
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distinction is merely academic or theoretical and too subtle to be 
observed in practice. One and the same composition can easily be 
recognised as an illustration of both the kinds of prose-composit ions. 
Dctttdin himself admits this for he observes 

Hatha and Akhyayika t according to him, constitute but one species 
denoted by two names. Dandtn ultimately leaves the problem of 
naming one particular piece of prose- composition either as a 
or an Ahhyayika to be solved or decided by the author^ himself. He 
may style his narrative work as a K nihil or an A khyiiytka. AX the 
time it should be remembered that the *K3dambar T of Bana and 
the ‘Vasavadattn of Subandhu have been quoted as illustrations of 
Hatha while the historical romance viz. the Harsttcaritatti of^ the 
former author hits been often mentioned to illustrate the Akhyayika 
type of prase -com posit ion. 

II Subandhu and Buna. 

Bana is one of the very few Indian writers whose names have 
been written in golden letters in the corridors of Sanskrit Literature. 
The reason is not merely the excellent character of his romances and 
the poetic ability that he had displayed therein but also the data 
winch he provides to fix the date of certain authors that preceded 
him. In his introductory stanzas to his “ Harsacaritam be mentions 
the great author of the * MahabharaUt , ’ the lyric poet SStavShOtta, 
the epic writer Pravaraserta, the dramatists Bhasa^ anti halidii$a t 
the story-teller Gwuitfhya, the prose- wri ter Hartcandra 

and the author of ‘ Vasavadatta ' and lastly Adhyaraja about whom 
nothing much is known and who lias given enough food for the 
orientalists to record serious misapprehensions regarding the very 
existence of a person of that name if not to talk of the place 
where he lived and the work or works which he wrote. Ihe 

author of the ' VasavadattZ ’ has been highly praised by Bana in 

the stanza 1 STWT mm 

A question now arises whether this is a reference to 

Subandhu, the author of the extant Vasavadatta or to some other 

person who wrote a work of that mime—a work which is now lost to us. 
It is difficult to decide the question one way or the other. The 
data about the life of Subandhu is too meagre. In the 13th stanza 
of his introduction to 'VasavadattW he calls himself 
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the virtuous*. "‘T °' ““ b “ l 

(‘#«*«np|ihr-). Accorlg Tzl Z «'T 0f 1 

Kasmirian Brahmin. Bana has also left nt ■ T ' f ^ rtb 4 

the anthor of the VasavadattS' This s i” 7 d * rlt re e ard 'ng 
of Subamtlm cannot fed TZ' .T. <*°* the life 

are at present tackJinsr Thm * ^ ° decide problem we 
both in che Literature and the T “7 "'*** *° S***"""'* name 
" He Wtos pfesl '“ a llTT^L ES?*" ° f ^ 
and Harlem, utra" (Gaodavaha V 800) '““h Sntamfhu and 

in his work. The anthor of an Inscription ZmIobTdZZ^ 
to imitate the style of the VSuradattS* 1 C IK ■ n A ' D ',“ d, " v ™ s 
Indies' 6, 239 ff,) i n ]atter tfm _ , c . * kiefhom— £p>graphia 

the first poet. It appears fin Su ^ h “ has been praised as 

Subandku was reoogJsed as a *° ^ name that 

teuulad b^hin ” tbe ^ ° f 

K^raja, J^wLT^ ^ , “** « 

ouapense. hVar^m t^'^ »"* 

on every word: Qmns to fki*= the fame of pun 

the treasures of Lrtrft ° f hls to 

Mr, Chipluukar and other orientalists PetGrsoa ’ 

Subandhu, the author 0 f the erhnt .,-- 7 ^ ■ refers t0 this 

stanza quoted above. Dr Peters asava * {Ittu m the Harsacarita 
opposite view in the Introduction to *** 

and indecan, p„„ s pr^ntX^ pr“’ T”*®"* 

with approval into the national I ii Pr + f sai-adatla and received 
been possible to the chastity 3^*?^. a reversion should have 
H «tw and Bhavabhuii would be a Yt ° Sent f fIWnt **■* of diction, oi 

lvzz y ^'° r: >° 

r srx m zzzr 

later and tame to believe that sZZuZtZ "T. 7 

to°gviX^"p m) 1 * Th’ V BS ’“ I ^ 

theory are inclined' to accept OmhEEdtfa ^ 
iermuuts a quo of Sitbandhu.^ 1/7 . * 6th centui y as the 

of Ba,,a; Harsacariiam as its C»j ^ ti ” ! Ji “ e 
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But Prof. Gajendragadkar challenges this date of Subandlut in his 
scholarly Introduction to his edition of the Har$acaritam. He is not 
prepared to admit Subandhu as the predecessor of Bana but makes a 
very' clever attempt to prove that Subandhu was the successor of * 
Bana. He advances the very sound theory* that Bam in the 
Introductory verse to his Haryxdintcim does not allude to Subandhu'a 
Vasavadatta which is definitely regarded as a Katha but to some 
A khyayikd bearing that title but which is now r unfortunately lost to us. 
Hearings in the evidence of Patanjali to prove that an Akhyayikct 
of that name did esist at one time. In his opinion the position of the 
verse as it stands in the Har$acarUatn points om to the Fact that 
Bam refers to an Akhyaytka and not to a Katha —a thing which 
clearly indicates that Bana has some other work in his mind and not 
the Vasavadatta of Subandhu. He further says that there is nothing in 
Subatuihsts work that would merit the glowing encomium bestowed 
upon it by such a master of Sanskrit language as Bana. Again, 
“Subandhu is so complete a slave to his mad ambition of pun 
on every word that he cares not an iota for his plot which is 
full of improbabilities and absurdities. Subandhu is a plagiarist 
out and out for there is indeed very little that am be called his 

own." These are some of the many arguments advanced by the 

learned Professor in support of his contention. But this is only one 
side of the question. It has the other side as well and it is our concern 
here to summarise some of the arguments advanced by the stalwarts 
on the side of the pro-Subandku theory. 

The form of the stanza in which Bana refers to the Vasavadatta 
is true to the form of Suhandhus Vasavadatta. The puns on 
and cannot escape one’s notice. Again, the 

motive of Subandhu in writing the book speaks for his priority over 
Bana. Subandhu at the end of the introductory verses to his Romance 
has clearly stated that his aim in writing the book is not the clever 
working of the plot and the sifting of the material at his disposal but 
to indicate several wonders or miracles which a master of Sanskrit 
Language is capable of achieving. ( ‘ 

Gajendragadkar even admits that Subandhu has succeeded in giving 
to the Sanskrit world a treasury of puns, be they obstrase or unexalted. 
Bana, on the other liand, thinks this punning-business as subordinate 
to the artistic working of the plot of bis Romances and the successful 
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delineation of his characters. It Suixittdhu were to come after £&??{# lie 
would have certainly incorporated some of the beautiful shots from 
Barca’s Romances as he has definitely copied some from Kafidata and 
his other literary ancestors. On the contrary we get from him a compo¬ 
sition known for its meagre quality and total absence of characterisation. 
At the same time it appears quite strange that Biina the reputed author 
of the_ Kadamban ' and the Har^acartlam should so much extol 
the Vasavadatta which is full of glaring faults. The plot of the 
Romance seems to have been worked out without any special effort 
on the part of tlie author with the result that it is of a mediocre type, 
Subartdku reveals a total lack of the knowledge of geography. 
His characters never speak and if at all they try to speak they give 
us long descriptive speeches which certainly appear to be uunatural 
and absurd. The fact that the lovers in the Romance of Siibandhu 
partake of 1 mute eloquence ’ when they are least expected to do so 
seems to be highly preposterous. If we compare the scene in the 
\ indhya-forest as described by Subaudhu with the incidents of the 
eighth Act of the ‘ MalafimTidluxvam ' where also the lovers do not 
indulge in long speech, we will have to conclude that the latter is 
highly charming because the lovers there are not wholly mate . 
Subandhu lias driven his lovers into slumber—and that too in broad 
day-light because thereby done his purpose has been achieved. This 
presented him with an opportunity of describing the fatresTOCTjprc or 
love in separation. He was bent upon describing it and he did not 
mind sacrificing the working of his plot on the altar of his vain 
ambition. The Romance, again, is teemed with exaggerations, 
absurdities and episodes absolutely inconceivable. The dream of 
Vo&tvadatm is in itself an absurdity for not only that she sees a very 
handsome youth in her dream but comes to know of his name and 
lineage there and then. 1 he fight-episode is inconceivable. His 
Ardent passion for exhibiting the powers of the Sanskrit Language has 
nuuiy a time landed him into digressions which are unmerited and 
unwanted. The sequel of the story again, is somehow worked up and 
surely betrays the hand of a second-rate poet for we cannot account in 
any way for the sudden appearance of Makaranda on the scene where 
the lovers are finally united. How could he trace the lovers to that 
region in the dense, impenetrable Vindfaya-forest ? This is beyoDd 
human ken. The silence of Makaranda about what happened in the 
capital of Srnfrrasekhara after the hero had abducted the heroine is 
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certainly strange, Subandhu did not mind all this because hi^ mission 
had come to an end with the description of the dreadful light and 
therefore somehow brings the story to a close. Subandhu is the chief 
actor in the Romance, His work fails to delight critics of police 
literary taste. On the whole Subandhu is a poet of meagre calibre. 
If this is so* why has Bam so much praised him in the verse quoted 

above ? This is because of Subandhus 

Bam has evidently Subandhu s fame q f pun on every word 
in mind when he wrote the verse. That Bam lias an admiration for 
such a composition is dear from his folding observation m his 


Romance “ 


clearly shows that the author of the Romance is referring to the 
work of Subandhu. The subject-matter, the numerous descriptive 
passages — describing the rising and the setting of the Sun and t le 
Moon, the seasons, the mountains-that run riot in his Romance 
indicate that Bam bad before his mind Subandhu * Vvnvadatta 
when he wrote his two Romances* Subandhu again, Iws uti ise 
quite a number of familiar fairy-tale motives such as love m 
dreams, talking birds, magic steed which have been copied by 
Bana also. To Bam as well as to Subandhu long and unending 
descriptions of persons, high epithets, pictures of the mght, the 
spring, are important in themselves. Both are adepts m le 
Kavya-styie but Subandhu is masterly in paranomasia. The 
puns, though they seem to be absurd to us, had charmed the then 
savants or Pundits. In the descriptions of nature the similes emp aye 
by Subandhu are almost inexhaustible. The endlessly long descriptions 
with Infinitely long compounds are often intercepted by discourses m 
very short sentences. It is these excellences of Subandhu that induced 
Sana to place him as a model before himself. 


In spite of Barn's debt to Subandhu, Bam is appreciated and 
Subwdhu meets with strong condemnation because Bdrui avoided 
Sib the stylistic and structural faults of Subandhu and has skilfully 
•Succeeded tn concealing his debt to him. Suband hit's work pales 
into insignificance before those of Bana on account of the latter s 
merits and excellences. Both of them loved m or punning on 
words but to Subandhu it was the very essence of a prose-com posit ion 
i. e. it was the end in itself whUj Bana regarded it as subsidiary 
and indulged in it only occasionally. [j Subandhu sacrificed everything— 


* 
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tte plot, the characterisation, the rasas, perspicuity otc.-to achieve his 

eai J V1Z *' etc - but B «Va, on the other hand, lias thoroughly 

export t e WT for rendering his compositions more poetical and 

,*! ier - ***"*#'* W is WPI while Bum's is vwm* m 

ate*non. o Subandhu ^?^^ was while to 

f ; , 1 VVaS , We find that they have done 

their best to bring out their respective point of view in their works. 

comparison of any of their numerous descriptions would surely 
be instructive in this direction. A s we find that Bum has beaten 
SwWft,, practically in every respect, we cannot but regard him 
posterior to Subaftdhu, Otherwise we would liave certainly seen 
wme of the ^gracefulness that We notice in Barn's Romances in the 
, aaava * a ^- Subandku borrows from his predecessors. He would 
^ve ccrtamly mutated the art and genius of Burn had he come 
after km \\ e admit that what we have said so far is not quite con¬ 
clusive. Our statements regarding the relation of Bam and Subandhu 
sesd to be substantiated. What we want to point out is that the last 
word on the problem has not been arid or written as yet. j 

Persona / History, 


it IS quite essential and important for every student of Buna that 
he should know something about the personal history of Bam. 
Fortunately for us Bam has himself given an account of a part of his 
hte in his other work viz. Har$acharitam. There are several other 
references to Bana elsewhere in Sanskrit Literature; but Ins own 
Recount is certainly of much use. 


Very few Sanskrit Ultra,i have left (or posterity an account 
of their lives and literary pursuits. Even tire great Kalidasa has not 
cared to leave for us a detailed account of his life. We ought to Ik 
therefore indebted to Bum For showing this 'courtesy’ to posterity. 

In the introductory verses to lutdamban Buna has mentioned 
some of hts ascendants by name. Kubera was a VStsyayana Brahmin 
respected^ by the entire world and several Gupta kings ( Cf. a*ra 
fHr i 

^WITT ¥1 „j He had a son called Arthapah who 

was also well-versed in the Vedas and performed several sacrifices. 
Hts son was called Chitrabhanu. This Chitrubhanu was the father 


t 
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of Bam. The omission of qr^m is rather strange. The genealogy 
as given in the Kadamban would thus appear to be; 

I 

i 

l 

5TPI. 

Bam modestly mentions in the last stanza in the Introduction that 
‘such anti such a Brahmin who was not a great scholar has written 

this KatluT cf. fpR I 

%g *i|R*Wg* WT f^T P ri^M4lton II t Sana’s preceptor 

appears to be one Bharvu cf. *i*trl*t *^**^*>*3^^ etc ‘ 

In the Har$acharitam we find a fuller account of Banas life. 
Bam first narrates the account of the birth of Sara swat a ; one of his 
remote ancestors who was bom of the sage Dadhlchi from Sarsawall 
the Goddess of learning. This Sarasmta was brought op along with 
her own son Vatsa by AkshamaUka — wife of Dadhichi s brother. 
Saraswata for the love he bore for his foster-brother taught him all the 
lores he himself possessed in virtue of his birth (he was the sod of the 
goddess of learning) and established him in the place called Pntiku(a 
in that district. As for himself he passed bis life in asceticism. 
But Vatsa was the progenitor of the VatsyayatKt rac e^ [ Cf, 8W 

gn wnt iw 'fan. 

irafa swra* gdr ^ i 

From this emanated 3, huge lints of successors [ Cf* 

hR iidHti'N: . ^ * 

1 . . %% %qrp?t*4+4i3g. ^RP 

WHi ^ 31*3 ^fcg, ’ 

'bffa gWfPinsT ^Ffif 1 ] This Kubera had four sons called 

Aehuta, Isawa, tiara, and Pttsupait z. Pasupata had a son called 
Arlhapaii. This Arthapati had eleven sons of whom one was 
Chitrnbhanih the father of Bana. Bams mother was Rajadevi. 

































Thus we have 
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— the foster-brother and 
cousin of Sarasvata 
$*? { one of his remote 
descendants} 


! 

3r5^i 


• J 1 1 I 

C TTST^t) 


Note that here it is shown that a ^ was the grandson (and no 
*on ) of kubera. Ba,ui lost Ins mother while he was yet a child and to 
^fondled very much by his father ( ara^ f TO i fibre 
*n7aiH=h€r^ I ). When Band was fourteen years old, his father toe 
passed away. This led to Bona going astray and choosing bat 
^ i .iipany, See how realistic is Band's description rifoRT ftwfi 

wmwgw? msmfo 

sn ^ 1 ^ r ^ 1 ^ 1 ** * H Hw(M 

K WjW<11 ^ ^HftRSpnjT ^ 5RR^THT- 

*^TH I Bd/ja then goes on to enumerate a 

long list of his companions who included several types of virtuous and 
vircious persons e. g. a snake-charmer, nuns, physician, goldsmith, 
artist, actor, dancing girl, chambermaid, juggler etc. No wonder that 
such company would not tot him rest content with the home of his 
great forefathers. He left his house and went round various countries, 
visited several cities, palaces and universities. At long last he got 
tired of this wanderlust and went back to his sweet home. He was 
well received by his comrades and relatives and among them he was 
enjoying^ heavenly j>liss. <mr * 


One day during summer, while Buna was resting after finishing 
las meals, his half-brother, Chattdrasena ushered in a courier who 
had brought a letter from Kr$tta, the brother of King Harpi. The 
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letter was a suggestion to go urgently to see Lord llarsa. Bana* 
though not without hesitation, accepted the suggestion and started for 
the capital next morning. Before setting out he performed all ihe 
due rites and took care to move his right foot first 0- 

Qn the Erst day he crossed the Chatulika forest and went to a village 
called Mallaku(a. There he stayed with his brother and friend 
( srrai Jagatpaii. Next day he crossed the 

river BtuigTratfu, and glassed the night in a village called Ya$igruhaka. 
On the following day, he reached Harm's camp near the town Mani, 

He took his bath and food and late in the afternoon, he went 
to the palace-gate in the company of a eunuch called Pariyatra. 
They passed through a stable full of horses and when Bfiua, struck 
with wonder, asked what the king did there, was told that that was the 
stable of the king's great elephant called Darpa'saia. Buna waited there 
for a long time and the door-keeper’s admonition brought him round 
to his senses and so he went further to see king Harqct, The king 
Erst received him with scant courtesy; but later showed him much 
favour. 

After staying there for about four or live months Buna returned 
home in the beginning of autumn, hie was cordially greeted by his 
friends and relatives. One of his cousins requested him to nan ale 
an account of Hurra's life. Buna promised to tell the next day a 
part of the long story of Har$a's life which he thought would not be 
finished even in a hundred lives. 

Thereafter starts an account of the great Har§a with which 
we are not concerned here. The autobiography of Buna here comes 
to an end. It will be noticed that Buna lias said nothing about what he 
did in his later life. He did not finish the whole of his Kadamban which 
was completed by his son called Bhu^tina Buna or Pulntda. Cf. ■mri 

fat farft 1 srit ti^f- 

N^/l=Hi STR^ ^ St trh ^ ll - It will, however, be 

seen from the Uttarabhaga of Kudatnbun that Buna's son was by 
no means inferior to his father. 

Buna's father-in-law was the poet May lira. Mayura was suffering 
from leprosy and so composed a (a hundred hymns addressed 

to the sun) which is said to have relieved him from the disease. A 
legend says that Baim once had a small quarrel with his wife who 
was very much vexed. He was requesting her again and again to be 
pleased. He said : rmnw 5T3Tt sfpfe I 
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f** 1 J*! ** I H7TWT "^ ** * TOlft ^mrr...He fumbled at 

it end of the third foot and could not arrange the fourth one. 

and^TT-i 1 i[JUgl \ Ct ! ri ° US t0 kD0W Wbat Was going DU appeared there 
en^ recited the fourth foot viz. ^ 

?V ^ enraged fla?WfantJ he Have him a curse that he would 
suner from leprosy, 

Ck B r' S1 ? e ?’ Kudamikirr and Hartacfantam B$#a has composed 

f 015 , ° f hUndr<3d StanZaS goddess 

th P m f ( > e r !e auth0r 0f a pIay wmA P <*™afcParii t aya, the 

theme of which , s the same as that of Kaluga'* Kumarsambhava . 

Bop* S !f m ! t0 h#w been a rich nia »‘ T he description of his 
household m the Har^eharitam is a case in point. Before he set out 

for * ^ teUS USj there was 130 need for him to go abroad either 

acquiring learning or amassing wealth. He was a very learned 

man a nd was co nsdoos about it when he was called a^r-He said— 

i Biumrsfor mw qUwrpH F 

*3 ***™% ** mro i ibr. ^ ^ , 

etc ‘ «• He was a devotee of W He 
prmse, the deity m the beginning of both of his works. He worshipped 
^before he started on his journey to see Har ? a— Cf, ^^*7 

'tnr Mi-nqi vj wr-*rr etc. u, a 

I he Fct^jwiaa family was famous for its auspicious origin, 
burning and wealth. Wintemitz, however, holds the opinion that the 
legend narrated by Sana about his pedigree is a pure invention and not 
a s a emerit o acts. It is not a legend handed do.vn in the family but 
a myth. Dr. Wmternitz observes: " This introduction corresponds 
to the usual preambles to the Parras which as a rule begin thus: —A 
R$| appears in a circle of curious companions and on more or less 
protracted entreaties narrates the story. Inan original manner Sana has 
explained this kind of stereotyped Pauranic introduction in the naira- 
i.ve of autobiography- We do not propose to gp in for a refutation 

° ^1^ 2- ° P T n bUt U ^ enough 10 that we are in any case 

indebted to Ba^ tor leaving a dear account of his origin and early 

e a thing which no other Sanskrit writer has cared to do. 

The Date of Bana . 

# “ 

The date of Bana can be fixed without raising any sophisticated 
objections. Our ancient fore-fathers had crude and indifferent ideas 
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about history. They neglected it and refrained from keeping any 
historical record for the guidance of posterity. They not only did not 
occupy themselves with writing historical works but whenever they 
could induce themselves to write any work that made the nearest 
approach to history, they omitted just the facts and events which would 
have enabled a student of ancient Indian History to reconstruct the 
lost glories of his 1 Vaierlattd Bana's is no doubt a unique case. He 
has not only given a fuller account of himself but referred to a number 
of poets and works in his historical Romance. Bmta is, as though, a 
star shining brightly in the cloudy firmament of Indian chronology. 
Such a star indicates the presence of those 'other stars that unfortunately 
happen to be covered By clouds and fog. We infer from the presence 
of a bright 5 tar that others musL have shone, are still shining and will 
twinkle in future howsoever great the opposition of the elements may 
be. Barn's date has been rightly styled, ‘ the surest plank in 
the tottering structure of Indian chronology'. Although Bana has 
given enough material in his ( Hctrsacariiam ’ to reconstruct his 
personal history, he has painfully omitted just the evidence which 
would have been quite valuable for fixing his age. The connotation of 
the term‘History ’ as we understand it, seems to be foreign to 
his mind. His work is only an apology for History for there 
is nothing in it that would go to prove as to when the book 
itself was written or when the events so magnificently described 
in it took place. We are forced to resort to some external evidence 
to settle amicably the question about his date. The famous Chinese 
traveller Hieun Tsang who undertook an extensive tour of this 
country in the 1st half of the 7th century and who assists in determin¬ 
ing the age of many a writer in Indian Literature, supplies us with 
the necessary evidence in the present case. In his memoirs he refers to 
a very powerful king of Northern India, llanjavardhtiiut by name, who 
is definitely not different from king the patron of Bdna. The 

account of the Chinese traveller, no doubt, does not strictly tally with 
that given by Buna ; yet the many points of agreement that we notice 
between the two records are enough to prove the identification of the 
Chinese Traveller’s Hantavardhana with Bunas Harsa. Har$a seems 
to have reigned over the whole of Northern India from 606 A. D. to 
647 A, D. Biitta was fairly young when the king in his greatness 
patronised him. Baria then, must have flourished in the first half 
of the 7th century. This date is further supported by writers of repute 
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refernng to BSrta as an authority. K^mmdra, Xttandovardhana 
who flourished in the 9th century, Vamam who lived b the latter half 
of the 8th century, quote Bwta and his works. Some of the writers on 
rhetorics, who flourished from the 9th to the 12th century' A. D. 
illustrate Heir vacant ant and Kadcimbart * as instances or specimens 
of Akhyaym and Kaiha respectively. It follows from this tlut 
from the 8 th or 9th century A. D. Bdna and Ms works had acquired 
a place of prominence and were regarded authoritative by persons who 
passed as great authors. This must have taken some time. We 
can therefore, safely conclude that the 1st half olih, 7th century is 
the pr obab le date_of Batia. I 

The Sources. | 

After going through the whole of KadartM or even after 
nimmagiBg itij one wonders whether ths sntirs hugs storj is the 

creation of only one (or rather two as the latter part was written by 
BtvuTs son) brain. This is certainly not impossible taking into 
consideration Sana's wonderful fancy and his power of observation. 
But the fact appears to be the other way. Like Shakespeare liana is 
not creative and original. Shakespeare is said to have derived his 
plots from either Bocacio’s Decameron or Holbsbed’s Chronicles but 
his art lies in the development p of the scanty data available to him. 
The same can be said about Kadambari. Buna and Kalidasa derive 
their plots from the Puranas or current falubous stories. I But out of 
thq mist they create beautiful sunshine of wit and intellect. j\ 

BZna seems to have derived his plot from the fs?W of g*rm. 
This work was written in the PaiSIchi language and not in Sanskrit. 
Unfortunately for us, the original work of is no more extant. 

We have, therefore, no means to scan and analyse the original story and 
compare it with Sana’s Madamban.j However there are two Sanskrit 
ver sions of this lo sUvork j one is of and the other * 

the of ? rom the Katluisarilsagara we find that Bona 

has closely followed the plot though the names in the two versions are 
different. / As regards his abundant use of mythology Barja seems to 
have dmWn upon the eighteen PurBtias. The difference between the 
KathasantsZgara and Kddamban is that the former is a mere running 
story, its interest lying in the gigantic plot and extraordinary 
occurrences while the latter is a great piece of literature! On every 
page of it is imprinted tire great genius of Sana, the representation of 
human passion. 1 Dr. Peterson says tliat if the KathZsaritsagara 
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is like bones, then they are dry bones. These dry bones live: 
but it is because breath has entered into them, sinews and 
flesh have been covered up with skin. Herein then lies the 
difference*. Dr. Peterson translates a passage from the romance 
of Achiles Talins and shows certain analogies and descriptions* 
sentiments and ideas that are of constant occurrence in Band while no 
trace of them is found in the fP?^TT of In conclusion he observes 

M I have merely to call attention to what appears to be a marked resem¬ 
blance, and to the conclusion which it is possible to draw from that resem¬ 
blance, if it be once granted, as I think it must, that the writers of 
Indian renaissance period were not outside the all-embracing 
influence of Greek letters”. This statement is not of course* conclusive 
until the question of Greek influence in Indian romances is pursued 
further and therefore no definite conclusion can be drawn as yet. 

Kadambai% it is now clear, is based on a legend which we find in 
•Somadeva's KathTisariisagara. ( LVIX 22-178) an d K$etmndr£ & 
t Brhatkatkamanjari (XVI, 133 ff.}. That Buna knew the original 
of rjarpsn is evident from the following stanza which 
jf Bana has inserted in his introductory stanzas at the beginning of, 
. The stanza runs 

^PTtfrrrar^TT t 
^ ftTlTOW ISWT II 

This f?=5?n is none other than the famous work of written in 

Paiiachi. This was before BiiWs eyes and that story is the 

skeleton jd Baya?s^ great romance. For the story cL AnnrnribU. 

The Story , 

It will be interesting to know succinctly the story of Baud's great 
Romance viz. Kadambar't. It is very difficult for an average student 
to wade through the whole of Band’s Kadambari and understand the 
whole of it without outside help. A skeleton of the story will possibly 
l ead to a clearer understanding of this Romance. We have therefore 
attempted to narrate rather briefly the story of Kadamban, 

There was once a king called &ndrak<t who reigned in Vidisa, a 
city on the bank of river Vetravati. Once a Chandala girl was ushered 
into his presence. She brought with her a parrot who was well-versed 
in all the sciences and aits* The King and the noblemen sitting 
around him were surprised to see a parrot so much educated and asked 
the parrot to narrate his account. The parrot said that in the 
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Vituihya forest there is the hermitage of sage Agaslya arid near 
it is a take on the western bank of which stands a huge salmali 
tree. He was bom there. His mother passed away immediately 
after his birth. His father brought him up. Once there came 
a group of hunters; one of the hunters was cruel enough to kill 
his father and take him away. The parrot still young, fell down 
on the earth and only through providential help escaped from the 
cruel hands of the hunters. While he was lying there in that condition, 
he was taken to a penance grove by one Harita who chanced to see 
him. The father of Harita was the great sage JahalL On seeing the 
parrot the sage remarked that ' this wretch is undergoing the conse¬ 
quences of his own misdeeds\ The disciples heard this retnark and 
requested Jab~di to narrate the full account of the parrot. The sage 
said that there is a great city called Ujjayitu where once ruled a Idiy 
named TampnUi, The name of his wife was Vilasaviiti and that of 
his minister was Sukatuisct. The king and Queen were enjoying all 
the pleasures but the fact that they bad no issue pained them much, 
f he Queen did her utmost to propitiate the deities — worship the sages, 
give donations to Brahmins and observe penance and vows. These 
things, however, would not persuade wretched Fate to give them a child. 
Once, however, the King saw in a dream, the moon entering Viiasavad’s 
mouth. This was considered as a sure sign preceding a son's birth. 
After a few months the Queen did beget a son who was properly named 
(shiMta&rapt$B, Sukanasa a wife IHanonttiMi also on the same day 
got a son who was named Vctihampayatta. Both the children were 
brilliant and strong. Chaitdrapida's prowess was extraordinary* and he 
could outwit everyone by his intelligence as well. He was sent to a 
University for education anti on completing it lie returned home. He 
was then coronated as heir-apparent. He then went out on an 
expedition of conquest and roamed through countries aud capitals for 
three years. Once he went a-hunting and by chance saw a hiwmta 
couple running at great speed. In his curiosity to capture it he forgot 
himself and chased it nobody knows how far. After a long, tiresome, 
journey he came near a lake which was as huge as an ocean. [ The 
student may note that herewith starts the portion from the Kadambarl 
prescribed for his intensive study J. The name of the lake was 
Chandrapitfa rested there for some time, took bath, ate some 
wild fruits and roots aud bathed the horse Indrayudha also. As he was 
lying on the ground, he heard a divine music coining from afar. Anxious 
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to find its source lie went towards the direction along the bank of the 
Jake. After some time he saw at the foot of a hill an okh shrine of Lord 
&va. There he saw a girl, about eighteen years old, of extraordinary 
'beauty. She was playing on a lute, propitiating Lord Siva. When 
she finished her prayers, Chandrapn^a approached her and his 
curiosity made him ask her account. The girl overpowered by grief, 
fainted. When she recovered from the swtdou, Chctndrap'da begged 
her pardon for reminding her of her sorrow. She, however, started 
narrating her account. She said tliat on the Hemakuta mountain 
lived a Gandharva called Hamsa. He was her father — her mother’s 
name being Gaurt. She was very dear to them all and was rightly 
named Mahasveta (very white). Once all of them went to that 
lake for ablution. There she chanced to see two ascetic youths 
named Pnndarika and Kapthjala. The former's charms made an 
impression on Mahasveta who suddenly fell in love with him. She 
enquired of Kapinjala about the name of the object of her love. While 
Kapiujala was telling his account, Pundanka came forth 
and placed a tiower from his ear on NahasvttcFs ear. She felt a 
Jingling in her ears and he too was confused and dropped his rosary. 
Mahafreta caught it and immediately wore it round her neck. Later 
as she was going away, Kapiujala scolded his friend for his loose 
behaviour and so Pundarlka asked her to return the rosary. She, 
however, gave him her own necklace. She went home and sat alone 
wondering what to do. While she was in such a condition, her friend and 
servant Taralika announced the arrival of Kapihjala, He came in 
Jo confess the sorry plight of his friend who was smitten with Love. 
He requested her to go round to see his poor friend. Mahasevta knew 
not wliat to do as she had love for her parents whose fair name would 
be spoiled if she went away like a base woman. Her friend Taralika 
advised her to go to see Pumiarilta and so out she went. But as she 
approached the lake, she found her lover dead and his friend weeping 
by bis side. After telling so much of her story Mahah'eta fainted 
away. Chattdrapuia supported her as she fell and fanned her. He 
requested her not to continue the story but she went on. On seeing her 
lover dead and gone she decided to follow him to the other world. But 
suddenly she heard a voice saying ‘My child, Mahaweta, you must 
Jive, for you will meet him again The divine figure which said this 
flew up into the sky with the body of Pundanka and Kapiujala 
followed it into the skies. The divine words of that figure had kept 
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her life which she thought was worth nothing. She stayed on there 
wait mg for her lover to return. At the end of her story she covered 
h ' r faC€ with the end of her garment and unable to control her grief 
sobbed aloud. Chandrafndtz was already much impressed by 
Maho$vei(?s charm and he besought her to give up the idea of putting 
an ® ntI t0 * ier tlfe ’ As 5t w r as then evening, both of them lay down 
on beds of leaves: Chattdnl&da then asked Mahakcta why her friend 
Taralika had deserted her. She then told that -she had a friend 
named Kadamban born in the family of the Apsarases. She had made a 
resolve, much to her parent’s grief, tliat she would not marry so long 
as MahSsvetS remained a virgin. Taralika was sent to her that 
very morning, to request her to give up her resolve. Next 
morning TaralikB appeared with a messenger from Kadamban- 
the latter informed Mahaktta of her firm resolve. After deep 
thought, MaJuUveta decided to go herself and requested Chandrap'ijx 
to accompany ^ her. fie consented and both of them went to 
Hemakiita. KSdatnban, as she was enquiring about the stranger* 
saw him face to face and fell in love with him. When subsequently 
sue offered him bdei-nut her band touched his and she suddenly drew it 
back. In the meantime a parrot and a starling came in quarrelling and 
this g_ave rise to much jest. As they all were joking, a call tame to 
Afaftmfe from the king. Chattdra&da was requested to stay on, in 
the meantime on the pleasure ML Kadamte* reproached herself for her 
condition and Chandrafifa too was none too happy. At night a 
necklace from Kadamban was brought to him by Tarawa and 
Madalekhd. He dismissed them and ascended the top of the tower 
hadambari too went to the terrace. It was dear that they were 
desperately injove with each other. Keyuraka suddenly announced 
to Chandrapida that KadSmbari was coming there. When she 
came both of them sat on tire ground and he told her the whole 
of his account—his parents, ministers, kingdom and capital 
Next day, however, he had to start back for his capital. He 
went to the place where he met MahZhveta and to that place 
had also come his searching anxious companions. Then he went to his 
camp where his father's message was awaiting him. All started 
Lome but Chandrapida did not forget to send a message to his sweet* 
heart. Patralekha, his maid-servant, was left behind to take care of 
Kadamban. He reached home and when Patralekha came back 
he asked her privately about Kadamban. She told him how Kadamban 
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•was in love. Clun id rapid a wanted to escape somehow from Ujjaynu. 
He sent a loving message to Kadcwibciri and approached his father for 
permission to go away to meet T«* sttmpdyti iui . His father too opened 
the subject of his marriage and he was thus very glad. He then went 
in search of his camp of which V aikanipTiyana was the general. But 
he could not get any news about his friend. Me asked several persons 
but none would tell him the true account. At last he met a group of 
old persons who told him that Vmbampayam while he was comiDg 
back with the army stopped near the Acckoda lake. There he suddenly 
seemed to remember something and he was overcome by terrible grief 
and decided to stay on there. All requested him to go home but he 
would not listen to anybody. When this news reached Ujjayitti, 
Tartift cursed his son and Siitonasa was very much enraged at his 
son’s absurd behaviour. Chandmpida requested his father for permis¬ 
sion to go to the Acchoda lake. After great hesitation it was granted. 
He set out anti wlien he traversed three-fourths of the distance he met 
Meghitruidti who was sent back by Patralekha, He could not, 
however, find VaiUimpayami anywtare. At last he went to see 
Haha&etd. She said 11 f came hack from Hemakuia and one day saw 
a Brahmin youth. He suddenly tried to make advances to me but 1 kept 
him at an arm's distance. One night he stealthily approached me with 
his love-song and 1, knowing not what to do, cursed bun to be a parrot. 
Subsequently, I learnt that he was your friend ”, 

On hearing this Chandrapufa fell dead. While all were weeping, 
Kadambari came in to find her Lord dead In the meanline a 
heavenly voice assured /If (jluisvcttz and Hctddtttbtin of the good 
fortune waiting for them and asked them to hold on and preserve 
Cfuiitdrapidas body. All were stnnned at these developments except 
Patratekha who suddenly took htdrayudhu out of his keeper’s hands 
and plunged, along with him into the lake. Then, to the wonder of all, 
emerged from the lake Kapinjaht who told them that he was cursed 
by a Vaimanika to be a horse. He was, however, reassured that he 
would regain his old form on the death of his master. Then lie told 
Mahdkveta how in the pursuit of the figure that took away 
Pumiankas body, he went to the Moon and how the Moon assured 
him that Punpartka's body was talien away by him as a revenge 
against his bad remarks about the Moon and looking to the grief of 
Mafuisveta how the Moon had decided to establish their re-union. He 
was further told that Puiidarika would be born as Vaikimptiyitaa and 
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U.e person recently cursed by Mahatoeta was nope other than 
PuuJankir. She was overwhelmed with grief on hearing this Chan* 
ttrapula's body was being well preserved by Kudamlxiri when one day 
his father and mother came round to see their dead son. They were 
pained to find their son's plight but wondered at the fact that his body 
instead of withering away was, on the contrary getting increasing 
radiance, fCadambari fainted at T<i rapt da's sight. Subsequently the 

King and Queen went way and instead of going to the capital staved 
in a hermitage, 

[Here ends the account of sage Jabot®. All this account 
which was heard by _the parrot as well assured him that he was 
Vatsamptiyana* Jabali further told his audience that at the end of 
this life the parrot would again become Vaistonpayawr and live till 
eternity. 1 he parrot was thinking of putting an end to his life when 

****** WaS Ushefed in - He knew the parrot was and so 

fondled and caressed him. The parrot's whereabouts he got from 

the aU ’ kTOWU ® Svetakeiu. After some months the parrot's wing, 
grew and he went north in quest of Chtmdr^da. One day 
however, he found himself in a net. He requested the wild 
man to let him go. But he said that he caught him because 
the daughter of the king of ChSn&las had asked him to catch 
that beautiful parrot which escaped from JabulCs hermitage The 
parrot was taken to her but be refused to utter a word. The parrot 
then told king SZdraka that he knew not why he was brought there 
[ Here ends the parrot's tale ]. 

Then the king Sudraka sent for the Chapala girl who told him 
that what he heard from the parrot was the account of his former birth 
and that she liad brought his friend to him. She then suddenly dis¬ 
appear!, Sudraka then developed longing for Kddambari. 

One day hadamban weary with preserving Cinmirapuhis 
dead body embraced it; and Oh wonder! be regained consciousness. 
He told her that he had cast off the body of Sudraka, He also told 
her that Pu^drika too was now free from the curse and lot 
Puttdartka was actually jteen coming from the sky. All of them then 

met Tarupija, Sukunasa, Mafmsveta and thereafter all lived in 
highest joy. 

Buna's Style. 

m t w'ff prose is often compared to a tropical forest where entrance 
is difficult on account of a thick undergrowth in the form of lengthy 
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sentences and where after securing entrance progress is impossible due 
to the gaping wild animals in the form of unknown words and huge 
compounds. The most striking feature of his style is his indefatigable 
enthusiasm to mention every imaginable detail and his almost 
wonderful fancy. He waxes eloquent whenever opportunity to bring 
in grandeur presents itself. But while he indulges in lofty ideas 
and brilliant descriptions, the uninitiated reader gets tired and sick, for it 
takes the poor reader a pretty long time to understand him and 
much more to appreciate him. The description of Mahiikvetii for 
instance, makes the reader very uncomfortable. For, quite naturally, 
the reader is anxious to know how the theme is developing; but 
he lias to pass through an ordeal only to know that such and such a 
girl was seen by Ciutndrapuja. 

This does not, of course, mean that BH/ju is mediocre and deserves 
to be neglected. For, leaving aside his such and other faults, lie is one 
of the brightest gems in Sanskrit Literature. The very few stanzas he 
has composed show the limpid ilow of his style. Even in his 
prose this is not unnoticeable. He is extremely brilliant when he 
is writing short and pithy sentences. His vast knowledge of mytho¬ 
logy, his unending vocabulary, (he has used the following words 
for f?rcr?—Tfar, w, to, 

44*4, §f3, auafect, etc.! The 

reader can also collect the synonyms for etc.) His use of 

the several shades of the meanings of words, his repeated resort 
to puns and double entendre— these show tliat be was a voracious 
reader. His power of observation, his wide travels, his 
association with several types of people { as mentioned in the first 
SsfRT of ) gave him a fund of knowledge to draw upon. 

Style or in Sanskrit Literature are divided by Dandin in the 

first of (St. 40) into two varieties viz. ^*ff 

and Ttr^l. These two divisions are based on the three or qualities 
viz. Hl’ijcf or sweetness, aftTT or lucidity and or vigour. 

is a quality that can be easily understood. SWl? is that quality which 
is capable of making the incidents described stand before the reader’s 
mind, ertiTH requires profuseness of compound to bring in vigour. 

and srtt? form the main feature of the style called wn and 
sif is the principal characteristic of rrr^f. The main feature of Bihias 
style is his vigour. He is a prolific writer, never getting tired, never 
stopping or faltering in his huge descriptions. But iuspite of this 
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the other iFl; viz.; ITT'J 2 ? and SWR are not absent in Biina. 
This can be seen when he writes short sentences which are simply 
brilliant, Cf. for instance Kapiiijaki's admonition (p. 23 ), That 
Bana was a lucid writer is also evident from the fact that Kddambart 
has been quoted as a beautiful illustration of the figure of speech called 
or the vision. It is defined as SpgRi: 

where things past or future are represented as existing or 
happening before our very eyes. This 3)55^ has imp? as its strong¬ 
hold, In fCadambaft lucidity is completely attained. 

It will thus be seen that technically speaking, Bana's style 
possesses all the three sjijs or qualities. This work is regarded as the 
finest specimen of qrai^fr style. 

Batia is mainly a prose writer. His two great works and 

iaear testimony for this. He has also tried his hand at poetry 
and successfully too. The introductory stanza in both of his works 
are full of limpid flow. 

He makes abundant use of several figures of speech the more promi¬ 
nent among them being or paranomasia, or simile, or 

Poetic fancy and qftftaf or exclusion. Instances of these are not far to 
seek for they are so profusely scattered that he who runs may find them. 
Hi? pointed reference to history or mythology is another significant 
feature of his style. He varies the length of his sentences and 
paragraphs and thus makes his works ever fresh. A lengthy descrip¬ 
tion is almost always concluded with or followed by small sentences 
which abound in rhythm, paranomasia, flow, antithesis. His keen 
insight and power of observation are seen everywhere in his works. 
His accurate knowledge of geography, medicine, astrology, politics and 
of current superstitions and fables helps to impress his readers. He 
never works in a slipshod manner. He is painstaking and methodic, 
at times meticulous, He lias a keen observation of tlie more common¬ 
place sides of human life e.g. anffjfctra*, s abode, the *n!f?S of 

?fRNT?. 1 he advice of minister SukatiHsa to young Chandrufola on 
the eve of the latter’s coronation as ‘Heir-apparent' is an excellent 
illustration of the author’s knowledge of human nature. The eternal 
words of Sukaturm, his views on life and wealth, are such that they 
should be poured into the ears of every youth. It is a message of the 
author to humanity. It is a masterly review of the dangers to 
which, not only Chandrapukr, but anyone in an exalted position is 
necessarily exposed ! 
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KZditmbari is written in the style of fairy romance on account 
of a series of narratives mixed up with one another. 

{l) Sana tells us that there was a king called STidraka, (2) the 
parrot tells the king what he heard (3) Jiilmli telling his disciples about 
a king Taruplda etc. There are Urns stories within stories. There is 
a world of superhuman beings who cl range form and are born ’ and 
‘ dead ’ with unusual frequency. But their emotions, their pains and 
pleasures, longings and loves are absolutely human, i here is softness 
and sweetness, however, throughout the Kadamban. Lacote observes— 

41 Le charme rfe cetie option tout twpregtt£e de twdressve, tie metan- 
choiie et d’esperattce tm ittie secotuic vie ' { l he Charm of this work 
overflows with tenderness, with melancholy and with the hope in second 
life). Wiotermtzremarks '‘ft must be remarked that the monsters in 
the form of words (vide W fiber s remark above} and the frightful 
passages are regularly and repeatedly intercepted by quite brief 
passages in easy and unaffected style. Though the reading of the fiction 
may be tedious to us it must indeed be granted that for the Indian 
reader, presuming that he is well-acquainted with Sanskrit, die work 
has its charms The students will be interested to know that in a 
Bengali novel published in 1671, the heroine is represented as reading the 
Kadambtrn of B~wa \ This shows liow popular the work was l 

The study of Kndainban is also interesting on account of 
numerous allusions to the manners and customs of the time. All rites 
and devout practices by which the childless Queen Vilas avail finally 
obtains a son are enumerated, CfutfKtf‘tipi$(t $ view’s on the now extinct 
custom of Satee are also interesting (cf. etc. P 5U 

L.20ff,) 

All these things ol course do not show' that Batut is without ble¬ 
mish. He has his own faults. His main fault is his love for grandilo¬ 
quence, He is too fond of describing in detail all manner of things. 
He is at times tiresome. He constantly refers to mythology and this 
makes the uninitiated reader rather nervous. Bana lacks any sense of 
proportion. The description of Mahusveta, for instance, exhausts the 
reader’s patience who is more anxious to go ahead with the story. 
Another serious drawback in Hrm# is his defect in constructive art. 
The method of ‘ stories within stories 1 is cumbersome and confusing as 
it is always likely to lead the reader to a position where be would miss 
the thread. It is also too much to imagine a parrot narrating a huge 
Account covering over three hundred pages. Dr. Peterson observes " The 
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description put into a bird's mouth of Mtihasveta’ s hopeless sorrow, or 
KTidambar?s rising love, is only saved from a suggestion of pathos, by 
the fact that it needs a conscious effort on the part of the reader to recall 
who the speaker is. Another defect is that the heroine is introduced 
too late into the story. " 

These defects apart, Buna is the most loved of Sanskrit writers. 
He is the Cupid to the Goddess of Muse (MiHlluiW The 

hlrtikanmnifi says g#, W'TflUfa'TT- > 

II Read also in &irhgadharapaddhati — 1 sfe ws& 
ST&W I W%J*fi'FTT Tirw ?I?T It’ A story 

goes that king Har$a had bestowed on Bana the title of 
In the opinion of Peterson * e Kadcmbari has its place in the world’s 
literature as one more aspiration out of the very heart of genius after 
that story, which, from the beginning of time, mortal ears have yearned 
to hear, but which mortal lips have never spoken. ” 

The following extract of 76 stanzas is a running ‘summary’ of the 
plot of Kadatnban. Tt is only a skeleton of the plot without any 
poetic merits but is of much use in knowing the plot, 

jupt! farrsrrnsjjTOt sw-tilh u 1 n 

3*p|!fNEi& im m ii 

HITT *T ’&■. I 

3?% efKffer ii ^ ii 

rfW T^lfwwlt (T^terf saffaff: I 

%FT: SICTf^n^T: II < 11 
d It*t' J, 4<EI?. ^pT: I 

^r#5ir%5ffiT q$r?rt *ptf ii <*, n 

WT 4N<dld: ^TidRlI^: I 
^IR% ?lTOi: f^T II v» H 

annH^iRSfi^f *mr*si wwwf L i 

CT^SSRTR 3HT: twfa; tl £ II 

*im I%vt^ f%3fRr q^ nTg i feuMj H. i 

sittw m u * ii 





























xwri 


RR^ ial|Wf^u|Ml J&M' IM * It 

nw^i mi mm > 

srffa™ #rrst frt Rmrnq n *n n 

scmw^wriw mrsmx t$m - i 

n W II *R II 

¥a&& wm: <m; i 


^fpg^r: m qq^fa khw, ii i ji u 

[q^jgiq&^^l^HIcIlitjqiqirJ: II IV II 


M g^RT?r^ ii n 

R^mt (T^T: 3fl%R |:f%n= I 

R^Sq^R! fa?TT$<H. II V, II. 

*Rfim i 

gqg ii i * u 

tRft ^ 3TTT *PTt?1T! t 

^q i ^HH I HH II "U H 

$qT-?W{1H&!IW SIRPT^gfl. 1 

uzm q^risgiw u 'i *. i) 

4mn?qft^dr: fmr: 5TNWPT i 

q%R q^R: ^sTR fe<M J -fi II V 11 


f^jft$crcnn% g?RFtft m \ 
aTfHM-JJM*JI4£r ?#^ , 'HW v 7 l I. I» \*\ II 
R *%t qql^RTTfRr I 

frpr gqq, n V. n 

nfwqR 5 TTR^RI: %amg*TT: I 

u i q i ^i i i m-. q$ h M n 

srwfcraw spm g^qrq i 

*JT3Tt<TRR g*T: II Vt II 

*TRI I 

ifffW n ^ u 
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eft I 

fa%J F^w g*; II '-: II 

sr ar? t^sfcr n^mVrq^rf^^fr i 

?r ni *fPii ff?i%flw*fr3R<T. n \* j 
?R; im ?r? tofu m\ I 

*& sh# *f#i ii u M 

3°3fto H FT F^Jl'lf^q^^frq ( 
fjg*irforrf^irir sr^rc ^ u ^ u 
^ni^r EFsNrftc^n ^fts? irrgOTrr i 
TOfiw m fnrfc? ^ ^ n 3* it 

<roq»4*ifn rf^i i 

mi *r ^n%n ?m *Fnt rje^ 11 3 t n 
***> ^ for sy qyjf rarii i 
vri^Ti rm# tft&g^rn gq^i n \\ n 

feraift?? ^ ^r| ^ rre^RMrTgfcrr n \ \ n 
*F*fe ftgjfa i 

**^wr for cm ^T?rr §rn it \* ti 

■m\ fo^: ^ t 

sf nfoiT e^t ^fo+i »rt h 3/^ » 

^ sfiftrr ?w 1 

^1 ^ktdWi < swti'fl ftspTfonn 11 \% ti 
SFTPOT Fffl^rTT d rT*=ftfohJfoT l 

*Wft £ftKq|ffl 4 IH. 11 \+ II 

KI5Jt^5H yV!<j fft «fq | 

^?tfNr wi^ ^r^iTfqt ^r n 3* n 
W^rtitsft JT^gt fPTrTlTT t 
FRH-iTl^t II \\ II 

r j£h I #i fart! <M * dl cH } I 
*W: It ^ n 

HfN-RTefmds^iTfsi ^Frrrfr ^r 1 
^3 : ’-f^ *t*K l| <■ f || 
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?Z\ RW # ^T: I 

q**f^ ron*nir # i 

t^pan^Rinw mw ^ int’ ii 

^EFftt sig ^T^r m r f^r: i 

qsrm sj^q^r 55^3 *t ; 11 ** 11 

*wAfiw)<ii& if? ^fwffo*r 1 

jr^i JffiRrfcrcj: 11 *H u 

vm iP^rtiwg^fta 1 

m 11 11 

3 rr m ^ ^qs: *t mu t 

ffM^ I g ggfo!: ?n^T 5^rTi W II t* II 
tor q^toR^rto i 
-4Hll<fl<ft®(RiTO: II YC II 
qntot fstf ^1 isfamft fora*' 
*TtoRmr fqfoiiqr qsi&sw 11 *h n 
foftfcf M ?£T m? q^i^fr w 1 
^PfT *W 1 <W T^rtotoSTC: II tl 

BTvijrq ff J^t^rr ^wqist^T* II HI II 

^fFWFT: '%& <?^F*PTT I 

fTl^PT ?TSTTftS£ II H^ II 

3TTF^W^-HPl I 

*mr ^ *rfato 11 h} 11 

?nqRMfa cr^nf^ zmw 1 
^ 3 tt afrrsjfor 11 hv 11 

%T%^ft: 1PC rpg II HH II 

iinfrE: % *nrar jpti risr: 1 

3T7PPHt to?* 3^1^ >lftwifn II H* li 
^TtSSSTPTT qfarl: mW qgf^T: * 
^rr^nwi: Hl?W*n'ftTO *CTC?n* If H* U 
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**3^ i 

w ^fr?n ii n 

q^gsFrra; i 

qfap? W#?rT; tl \% it 

** \% wth iMrei 1 

^<lr4IH^r5?f IT^ct II io |f 

^ =? ^WfafllSrai 1 
^rft^i<t<Rr q^Rm^rs*^ m $i 11 

*tT%T: 3TT^fiq | 

q ^ T n cfrertte mm\ u % \ n 

^IPTRRHT *TRT: '$*&&■. | 

srri^fTT i^r ii \\ n 
*TT4^ WTT^nfr?T5W I 
*T?pqrTP^tT jpgg^s^ =^fT: >jjj^ || $y || : 
qs^fosrasn^r JTIR: p??frpTf^iq I 

tn %Rtst £j?4srt u 4 ,h ii 

* Ig^T %TT I 

mm ?r? ??r £nt n a n 
*5* nw&i t 

wa; tit? m tfstt *mr^ ^ n % * n 
3FTCff*f =?ogi«l fng^R fl: * 
stja.rfiiiiTi^ II ic ii 

%r| r >fr mi i 

q?Jt^ffR^nqT II > \ II 
Nl^TTq^PTT STTFT: 5TPJ% gtt: spP: I 
srcnfo ?b-. sjuntfm ii *» ii 

3IHT =5^?^ ?Tgrara wjlH4| T *i<^ r I 
^m\ ^snf^rtei^r it *=> n 

^ ^ I 

^=?TTtff: m F!%r: ^NlHjfrf^fi it s* It 
^°3r i 

jperfas* ?r^i% f^oas3^?JT^ni n ^a ii 
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tsforcwg TT^r^'rmwPT^: n w n 













■' ■ j Pi l_ r- 

-O^po^p^pO- 

t €?l ^ 

{^w^5T^ ita^lest'WT: ^<: ^'+^*1- 

gq/TcTC | m qft?Rm^3^I 2}WiA^H I 
srpstfer: ^ l SS \ 

^t%ir T^tonr tftar^^n - I m^lmi 5 

itfimfo - i Ifflfeff i s^rra 

^ar to ' 

< ^ tof I ^faR^cRT 

sftftg'r^R*# 1 Ririwhi l 

34H^* ifeRqr yiuRWF# l e^s^fW ^rcwwvilrl i 10 

&%m\ Ud*1Rl4K^ I % 

rftjZWfo ^1%5(S : I 51 ^ BKR~ 

TOft ^if l 

Wfifa I ■I? ^ 

^ {PWT#^: I ^ SWU^luilf^iato *3ffto 15 

t&-A\*\ fH^FM f^BT »#T(fI^ra fo^R 

n^rro^te to t *& sfctoiw- 


t Pet. 124 
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-(■ ^51^1 JBqqqfcr: 

! *Pf =q q^lk4<Wf§fcJ?q »^TO^| 
i^o^T #sqq^tHj#imq„ i 

^ ^Rq%q sw f teffl^feNigwiira^ , 
5 %fH^VQ*lWl f%lRf<+rt N&M&tfJt,, 

fawfeqfettfi w**) , sq^torT^tqfqg^qrg- 

^q^qrWR., SFqoj^f ^ ^iqroiqqo®?- 

luit^fpr^, sr. 

qnr^^-^ ? ^^cnr^g- 

10 %qR^ciqinqiq^Ri§|«|dKqi?l ^ ^TOPT g^ipn^- 
m I ^ ^qq^qqiqf^g-cm?^ i %fej. 

=q ^^f'flRTTqq-OTe <fal*#55iqnjqf 

^ ^l^lRcflRq |??T- 

TF^f^Rf =^0Tl q|J fiqrpJl^il+^l^fqt 

15 efeqwp 1 ^aj 

mtnf^R^aJlciq; $q fffqr ^qqqfiSR^, Wf p^qier 
^Rfgftq srA ^|T |itj^ cpjffaj. 
5 ^t r i^mi^ } ^sfwneRig* toq 

^?oqq^T ^ 

20 *K:ef33[£<*iir^ | q^qqq?mii^«j 

q‘,qfe%^^o^qf^%e ft| 3 E$ ™ %# 

M^poq faraig; i gff m zm <fk~ 


I pet. 125 
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^t^^rrg^T smro^fe f^pr 
fosro^i ter^o^ i m\ i ^N $m*$- 
mti a^i w$M\ **#te- 

^wir^n 1 * aiN tfh ) tn?Rifa?tf fei qritaiH I 5 
^Eteflqftp n 3 ^ 5^w ftsteTra 


i d*ft teK i aqpuflW 

€»H 1 IHd^ft^dT-flui 1*^5339*11531 fw#: 

jTWR^nf4%#r 
q^?qrf K-i d I ^ I Rw KH'-WI fa 1WI yMfitPTT rlHl<$*ft- 10 

f^qj- qfsPff 


Rryi^feifa:, arfwwJ^rf^H s^Jfey^w§*£fe&» stw^vtiiPP 15 

SRffftft:, H$ : 

^ d sfei +rt*hciift&, 

ERfetefaWlft, m 



R**' 


sf^3^^g$=hkil h^iw-i^ :, 20 

q ?(J | ^ fi^N 1 3^1^1#^, 


t Pet 126 
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t 

+^^1 M ^<si I tcicw | <3<^u^:, 

RH^%d£R'7Rf R ■ 

*v 

sF^sFRFt^iTspf:, '3 : ) ^H^tRdRi?- 
sqgoi^fa^fqo^^F^: , 

fc f~^> ., , Cj , ., , r^- c b C Q i —, r~L , . r-.^ 

f m$:, ^i^TPRiq:, S^jpft ERR^;, f^fa^Tl- 
fW-M4i(Ha *1 RiRl^P^Pcft:, 

mfclfa TOI^:, #lRcf%?rat:, AM 

^F^rTi^qf^:, 

*\ __-t£L__ 

^i^rdfra:, Jwrc*#M g^RifE%s^*., 

y<smn[rtq^|?je^^:, STEFlTrTTl^^M 

^?N^?mSg5R%:, ^RlclM 

Rwfag&M arafsftkwiAM 

^f^rM ^graftm 

S^lfARa cfEflRf^r; RR$: 


f*ftM m- 


t Pet, 127 
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tTfroi irgpmmw Wfl- ftft 'ft 

jq)itHI- re TO I STflqi W'fff ft? ‘t'^urwPiRa 
?£5qft: 5pt I 

rm qftte&ftcRaa: 

moiOT: q ^ q fe.wiH' tfefe't ftwmwt WlWKIil' 5 

HTOgoSlrft qftjjgqiq: 

fq^Trsramftto Ti^'roii^/w 

#^?qiqiftiqft'-Ml *1: 

srotgsrfesFfeft^i.. ^#5Wfe« 10 

^(RTS^ qjJ&S 5q«ra?U 

iw ^ <«<Pkwisira- 

qn, wf^isjftFt spq&f^tftft'w- 

crftlR’ft Rw® '-iKMI-ft- 

fMq? 15 

a Sl^fi jfcH, 31^ fetS- 

ijtafpmftfti tiftnqfqq ftt ; rc s ftl., 
g^qgjroqftqft^ ^sfsOTflrift 

Zpitm'r 20 

q^yq cq crr^^t^u^in., ^IF^ - 

*^^F71 *W$Mr 

fqfqrt ^f- 


t Pet. 128 
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ff%^5^iRiRici|w*idH, qfg- 

SnntHlUHo SlttRuflfo 3TTf^!f 

5 fH y 6l R^Ikfe tJSHhHtilIH1H., *ttffaST:|jft^r 

, ^jl^lAHKfkliM qffccfa, ftfo. 
swtfacii^, wrx- 

‘-r^ft ^g^fdPt., R)aH5dw:kff^R'4 

, spftfo 

10 q#3?ww,, ^FTlfTf^lt^ri^I 

g^ ^ R Ej^ 3^^, 

%<5rcfwrN ^lajK^nij t- 

f ^r^fi- 

SSPlfeWtWIPcfRfo TOtWgflftjmRIH J fog lt R^fl qrfa 

*iRsci«, jsTte-iR, fritter qhwrwi 

, 'rfronfa Mctr,, ^rf^^nnk., g^r?*^- 

, ^tjji^K^ %f%rTFj??5fi*i ? ^.'ri^Rd »feR, ?^fa:- 

sr^#drg, q%?r^ifgr<=n, sTgdfrr- 
20 Wgfcm., qR^RW^ftq 4^, ?3 J^ijN 

H<JyR, 

RisSlItWR^ f^l'H'l Wd&fl:, 

3R#i5RifqfcT Rif^?rrf^l^qdf^d(^dW!- 


t Pet, 129 
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frfqm d \M\$fi [W WTWgS^K ] 

31 % ^ifrf^sraifitWT 3fe#$qr fcftq- 5 

fa ^€0«3qr *m\ e^rwtft wiwrfta- 

%i£plffa fat- 

ifa #mffa 6&wr gw gnlfa 

qi^tq^, qft t fa& sr fa$fa TOifem^gw^ink^ 
qofifa t^am^Ri Rifvrirffaffa io 
^^M^r-idHum i ^fannrkm^ +,3*jl sJot&sk - 

qftfaqifaa^wssrffa qrf- 
m#^, qtsrsK*^- 

qjRRi OT5»i^^jf^TOiqrfqq %qiR, 
qfa ^l^RKfiifar ^w^ffa^RRfar 15 

% ^dWtqi^Pl,, 3T^q#q^KRTTf5rer^5^^ ^RpR^- 
j^sWh^N m^m qMtf^firqr^, srorr^fa 

=g mqfefairq %t- 

qmfa !^#t nifdftdHK, qftfarfa ^qrotroft* 
ftffaatffatfa f?rfat%rcwTi^, 3Tqo%rfq $agi$fa 20 
^RRT Vfcjfjm,! S%=falfa ffacRF7%3[qcR- 

#fa mffani, r^i^i =q ^rffa ^^#?sq^tqq> 


t Pet, 150 
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—— 


t *3- 

Tl^^g^qi ^Wft ^1^1 qjOimJTO- 

g^q#: e##r: WHiJfesi* 

5 y$m ott, 

%&wm nrawPsq^T wiw& tf’WfohWi sk$s- 
^fSid^dK^l^^i^f^i^qr ^kftar- 
taprcig&sqr ^ fimooiptomfol, arfrRg*- 



IfarMK, fMi^mPra ^ircftrc:3iRwiftqr3- 

CROTTR, W 1 ^- 

ffrltew, iftgffefa Isnfrste:- 

15 ^ct^ljKi^l^ q^ftficn^i^I 1 !,, HgjpR 5T5T- 

qfrfawitwidqK, ^Wr- 

fa-q ^rgqwfrfn^i^cTRRi^, 

3rgn#te crgwngtei^Pi, Pfctaw M^h., 

^Rfg^nfirr feq*ir*w wn 
20 qa^mr srf^wigq^f ssfi1 

cRfafrq ?ra?irarar q^r gfr$re*r ^ 

5pji*q fq^rNRH <!i^q h^qlrqfi^H^qq^Mi r^^h^s- 
=^r g^Fteramra i ^ m- 


i Pet, 131 
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tgq^r I “ ^ 

I OT f? I *Pfl 3™*f 

?k^t fM^PtRn gt^ftgsmsTcR^ hfrhiw^ 

gTO^^PW^ ^tft?l: I TO ^ 

g^lfr TH^qSS^ Q& ^ l frtdrtW^T *TOI3* 5 

iftrim^r^, l r^r^i^r i 

* g * #fitfts*n ftroi aft l i 

p*j «&% #p*Rror 1 TOft * 

e^ri T^mivfiw^, ^iiiteft *r 

qi JNHd^, rTrf: ‘ «fJT f^j 3T, f^M ^ H^Pl 10 

m$ afterr a^, J ^WdVfitfra?* 1 r ^^- 
ir^ri wpfrH” imrf « w:witw^ 
egqf^fet 4dwimQt nflOTrcrcSI i 

aw fiimm q^fejjFfom 5RTp?m^g^ fs^i 
ei *r*m m**w w«H“u*n vm* wm- is 

mmi mja^spi^ sm 3°^3 

5r^ : ^, rntfaM 1*8% 

* wpmaft^i vjpm-^sritfr ngwmi^giBR^fiT^- 

1 |ft i q^rRg fwi ^FWi^g*^* 20 

qp^Fj m easunwi, ‘ 

^qfSteflq #KlRH4: ^ ^ I 


t Pet* 132 
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+ zwj I 1 ^ mtt *ir j 

fe J| fcjpN Jf^I^M ift q^ I W %qi^T- 
JrTTftH 'H W ^ '■’H ^41H l 3TH r 2,(T^'J v Hlfrt^T £ fT HftwjrKfajrffiT 

m ewnfr mrftqqfeqrcT^r^i- 
5 i?Rr wn 1 ^ | t$ ^ q^?H- 

msfa'i n?qi fri^feifq 


JFs3 [ ^'S^tR^^EsT 
w hi ^ 


*fU^j arft- 



^rfluTwW-^H^KL 1 !, f?Wl^<ajy^ ?! ^WT: 'tfifej^St- 
fiad^ij^FT, q^ra w& Rdqtoqfiq^, ^^TrR^Riwfn- 

f$RWTl^#rfS^, #feW3Ipif 

zjk flaqfozt q~^*RRRN< iR^tn-M fm: 




fit ^la^nwiT^ 


“ ^nl&PWI, m&i, srcfft f^RT- 

qfqfr 


20 


mitral ” t ^ *rf- 

wwrqiHld^N^^ Ri^ mm i 

^nf^qr ^ mi MlqRi^ict^qRs^r 8iFrN ^ 


t Pet. 133 
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sra^iPTOurjR: pm l fifero^'nMT ^fara gi 
cffTO ^WTfH^CTT <#1 I 

ar^tq r^?n: *qqqftt; fsfgppFTH. 1 ^ 

^rri q^nrgwNq i rm i 

t( stitch <rw^ 1 m *w*ici^cwr 

3} ft fl^JSTI ?3T$ *rwt Mv^l "H ItRI *JH$iJ4 H M fa 

^wm\ i >5 i |f*ife#7- 

STI^f OT 1 * 

pjqt-pq 4-^lR #=11 ^ g'wWRii 

qi^Tl^ft ^f^FIT 3*^ ^ 




ETO; l 

?ft qfanrifrWKl f^lcrw^ftafTO nw%~ 

snftfe sg*ifiw 9P^ 15 

l “ wnfa) 

q[ xmMn RpJtw i srcqfri fl H3- 

5JTO5^*tftaETfft: l ^qi^WH wt&m 
qf^qg^uft | aT^gq^JRqf: Wfflflfaqft l 20 

3Tftm?*sF3 VM^MtdJ*ilc1 3 l Wg«h+lR*ifa' J Rl' 1 

ysWHiWWf ^ 5^- 


| Pet. 134 
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^ *m I fc* m: | tontfh 1 v ^ 

3N«^Bw | ^TR^qpni'^irfcT: | % H#r- 

l r^p^fer 

5 T^f?W?^pfaliq?ft I EFEjpj 

5T^Rt ^PT^fP^^RS'^C^ft qq£?TT q% 

l ^TOg 5T: | 

^^9 il^t H'TR, J #TRfi%I flr f^qcq^i- 


,<H ?RRft ^ofT g|jff^ f&^T f%r^ 

10 fa^Ksfin, ?R?q5Rir^frR q^:, rPTfa- 

SRf^;, ^Hqfijqq qqf^Rfqq ssftfFq 
t H*WB0> 3TOF&:, ^sq/te^^#3rr: } 3?ci#if- 

ilfrgqRq | 

is m ^ w#di ?gr i tc ^ 

n 

^ferfir ^TtlH^THTIdki 

f^f^r | rf ^ ^f|^qfu|^.-iJ4|: j 


*W* H &m Sfffc: 



20 ^iWtiKulci ^ff^q?rT r^PI: | 5f f|r 


qrfiTf^r ^aBr qgm”i pi 



gqfrq 1 ^r 3 


f Pet 135 
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^ frwr a?qqi^ “ f^rr- 

fc[ppf r J | ^,q i q i TO ^KWqPfT: qnTOT wm: 5T^ 
%TOSrif^*q#fa ^ i ^ 

ci^TOift 1 wi i 5 

qewifru qOTFiM^RH: g&ftWM&cPN TOT ftff- 
*rpwhI =ro wr: fu% i <rrsi =qgfei | qft 
TO figw^ { «l«Sft*i|: tpp^l 

aPTO^EFTO, I 3T*TWI<H^dH, l ^^dk^TOMI^fa- 
m, I spqsi^l^ld^l «Fq^?SifW^ ftflcPlJ 3PqS3fa#psft 10 

mmj 

ftftro, \ ^rqt egfqife^ i ^bttt sot sm&fa 
fpfSMt aa l gf^ftsr ^ ^siwi^l 

TO& m W^A I =3^31 pJT^ | 

^wfi g sOTt^nftTOBro ^ f^i *nro, t 15 
m wsirt *iaoiN^& gfc 

qtssfe?3t sg^vT: t g fe 

jqo^?»T TOrfairoftror- 

qfeprm^f^=qq^^d si^r flgqrfcf fei qqrn^ i 20 
tm =t#^ d^rRqfiRci'rf^oiw^ Rfigwife 

1 ^ tot ftm\ i m a 
f^^qn Rwi hstI^ ^'^Rinti^il^r sri^q- 


t Pet 130 
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& ^T^^rfH^H^iriHi^: | arq =q w?r#- 

w\^% i snterci^ p?§^^#rt ^#it 
^^Tf ^jt fffiT ^Tn^tftat JpcRf^ 

5 n^JT^PT 3F7 *73 ^TTnirnf^H I 

SuRftrt'refenfaKW FjKjffq g <75 Pt^dWT: I StT 

^ *teft ^r i§TOftA“irawiuif 

10 Htjrif I fit =3 fcft*PTMf@rRq%|at KlMfi'l ^TWH?: 

1 flf g TOflT TJ^^q #:, 
TOih 4H'H £R*#Wi, t^f ^f^TcTT ^TC5RWlt»rihr3T- 
to^rft g^^OTTOft I % 

ItHIWt | 


15 Cpfe 3Th?jq ^^7R%- r 

£:TO5W^fej?2Tr j r^ERT^qf jpjpqj. 

*I£}RT^J J 3f3j| =3 

*rsi^ifr mi*m ?rrc \ m 

mm #Jf3 7]^oiRfTT^ rj^- 

20 I ^ijq =3 ^ 

** *#, ^ wfr, n 

5^ & i rg^5T, SVghl Pi R^tT, qr^ I 


t Pet 157 




































IS 


f [U HI r ^{'h 

--h^f 1 i , ^rat^r^^ct i ^^mrj i d<M»jfi h nJ i ^’i<^ 

*5, ^ 5 

^IWmWWiW. 4 l*K^Kft3s **3*^ 

m Wp^ l 'TO . I *TS ^ ^rrf- 
*!FRqT *TO**T qpt^T cTC%3I<#l f^ferH 

HktEmifi q^KI T 

|K{«JN w^: ? T^TO=hl Eh f 

saMW g^ircrc:, s^^s- 
fsiftfN PfortfS*- 

^ ' -iid^ift ^it^f«*#*, q^- 20 

okma-sftrai RW- 


t Pet. 138 
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+ w sWt 

?tfeqft3 ^prm u^Psrhl, terror * 1 ^.- 
9NI&<mg*^, i 3Tqrg^t^f%ct fQWWRT- 
5 RSl^ | wtgq^i ^ gfi&d^H^T fgq- 

*EP$TO*roioir 

fiSW^^tllR JTtqf f?ffJRT^--)4lt«dHT^5ffe- 

^ I 'W1 S ) 3fg«i»H*i ^fl^q-ilH ^Plftd 3T%- 

fl^H pqdffcj RdfSRRq,, ^pJTFqr 
»Jp^I^r Rgsmf 

^’-MldljWTCT 

15 TO^rfS'W q|^7pir(^^qq JTfTSRf^JdHH^, ^Wr 

^ciisR*! RnOrd?^, sr^Tpqdd^ afar- 

*?4i irPfdi^'ti^, ft%K«ifa 

snqfl^^wiuM^m., 3TETTHI^ia^tH JRqpFTO^ 
?J#HT mfltcINWWi, 

20 3|S9»RS?lH*f Sp-JRqr, 

Wfa fP^t^ dWOT^MfOTI^^ #qtd- 

^n^fcl^, q%5f ^iqu^nqRtJj j^_ 

*hgfi*ii*«i)«trtl£cj|qi ^T E W5j^f%- 

t Pet, 139 


i 
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wrfag^ 3## 

♦iha+U^iy^R 'iR$3FNq*i RIRH^ 

3t^r^ 4\^m '$&, fosrcTffa wtmi 

STOlTFIFfl ^f^RT^, *%RRFTRfl fl^riRPi, RfcR- 

ngm^ 10 

^£wte*I, ^Rl4- 

RFTW gfRfRR^RT5RR I 

m ^ EFPlk^tf^t Rfl^RRF^HU RRRSMtfa 
mVmi) R^RRrwmr^^iwfe r^rrrr, #R#a- 
f£R ^Tn^HTl:, ^ 15 

RRFWjRR, R^iHtl , 

f?5WCW2J^R | 1 mw, T^R^HfRl^ qte: ■ 

?fr TRRr ffikm t cT^3^%i!Riuii5Rra^R;) j 1 m\ 

I 20 

swit rr^ fgRr^igcqi^ rtriirt^r^'r rT^w^j 
gfRSflRIRRT R'+Ad^lfe l ^ ^ Q^flWjR- 


t Pet, 140 

\ 




































id 


t ^TWJRT 

VA: | 3F331 f%frq fg ?Tt?l^%r^rqf ^RDJ^ J 3?^ 
W\ fe fR^I: W'l: ^Hrlt 3p57% <$391*1*7 
? 3 W^ #HT #(#!$& I rir: vmm 99*39: 
5 e^rf 7T^^r%i^tR i ^Tn^rftm ifor- 

3f3 37% *Alht?H I fin 


93^39*3*59: ^ig^' 

$§999997 §q 9^ 7*3*119**1^ \ 

m f^JctF^T E%%^r^i%cf7^0|r 



10 f 


^^7T ?TPJfTTT^^t7, 
t9i9f7 9l^9Ffa, 1 9T7I9rUf*9 j ^F 3^$7, 3{%g>t 

£^99739^3, 9=979rT99 ipjj- 

%9HT, «99t93lfwj9T 319*3 5 ffcf SR0lf97t79Rft, ^ 
fc3f%n^3 53199 ft, c gr gr forcers 


RT 991 ETCgdfl^ g% ;3TT9RR3W39ft 
?m&R t **#999 %RR9 9939 Tf&R Tffrfq 

fq’iprq %*7 , s^'+A?rq , 4'-iJ 93 FiRtt94#tt9s% 9, sRifocr- 
%%99RR999 *99#H 9 mvzft fo cJSqgq^ ft 

9991 {% 99%&9 ?W*Fmt3;i5f f^tR?%^3t7f^qqRr 
20 I9vR*939 9RTfo JWHFltgflft 3 9RTF9 9?H[9ftf9ft 

^i$9sq*i i 9199139 993$7b#$: $t*cii7if?9f#i9 

£799 793: HT99F19 3 t T9'99f 9i99f9 ginsqfFq^qr-iIR- 

mms, i 9999 =3 WkhhhmRh ^ i fet^R i 


t Pet. 141; 1 SiwrRM; \ 99919^ Peterson, probably 
a misprint 
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TOTS: I cTSqT- 

f^pt ^|fm $<^i<i fe *i1 rct*ir*Nra* 

l z$m‘ fciqqfebyil: t 5 

3pffe qq qqfa l l W '^\«tft 


f^ qi f3®w?it I 

^ ^ STRlft^ 1 

qfq <n^L I **Rt ^Rff 'TO ^ i 

^ =q i W^w 10 

qfift f^RRIS*!^ TO I ft* ^ 

3 SflfiNflHt f^FiRgTHlt 1 ^ l 
sq;q] Sjfq 4WMN(«HW. W^HWt: I *HU 

$i$fiiRr q^q^R^rr ffter ^im: I * 3*rs- 
m m\ l CTRfa is 

^gt^SR P R l l ^ II 3^ ^^IRRt'Rftf 
q?£q*q fTO 1 3T#l qi#T *t * '-IK^ 


qqq f^HFlrT q flR&TO- 

HK^lK'-J3 r -l 0 i ^q: \ [qq-T^q^jq ^ 11 <*i 3 m 

mfim **tf* m. i **w^ t g^nat-ft; 5 i 2 o 
jtq^n^r^^riwT^^qwi, 1afSPTO'pnfow %4 


frt^l c^qrfS^fsJRRR., ^f^qwOT., 



qrqci^, q^qq^w. I 


t Pet 142 
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t m fOTTrcrar m 

RT3T?Hrjqr xf qpim ^ <Rq 

arf^rafSKm ^WRfif^Tqr 

=q ftqqrrasmrq, =^crqi =q *?%%;, mr- 

5 qfqf^q^ff =g q^q: 5 qgqf. qq 

imm* t^TOfq qffol ^HN ETlfl 

aftqftq | d5T fRqFffqq^FRf ^ 

itfipi: z^pm. i qffm^qfqs#^ 
gc 5^ wit; 1 ^p$?ir qfw^-- 

10 wrq ( Hcffr? *rimag&w& s&- 

1 q?3Hsftfr- 

fq^Rrtfq “^hfRTrlR-Ti^T ^riqiriqf^q q^5TgTjVpT^ 

wl-qri^-Rjtq fa r 

qqffR^egrq^T^RT q*T %t; I r\m g 
15 MR^PF^f Efarr ftgOTf^^T&flT fl ^uHgH^Hq frqr 
qWqq^irRqq^ | ft =q I ‘ a^f^TOPTC- 

qt H^g{q fa^raig qfaifci i ar^jqf 

f*W|WR^ TO#RKfoq ^r ^dPH q#cit q^- 

wmm ^tq^jcq d m\twm gPfareqi mm- 




t Pet 143 
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t i 1 ^ i 

l % ** *rfe 

qi«F^Mwi: m Id^f *ra’ l 

B 3 qi 4tofi ^ w4 fr \ “ ^ tott W H^HH. I aw 

l wettc. i 5 

arfa ^ g^ilra- 

l^f^TrTOiTgJl^t flsgf^^t^l^ft I WI 

*TO: 

J^?lHfS *1f'iId ^\ W*A M<J- 10 

-if 

jifiiftjf^cHJT l 3HcH*rf ^ R=fi~ 

¥t I 3TO3 cW^^: 

ic^waR^I ^NR3*1^*T 

JRqj »R 

a*T#^ | ^ *wi gTf^§R wm^gRi^fin- 15 

§ro%£t go-s^ f*pftfl#r^ l gJffR: SgSTlft t 

ddW*J<uSi s fl5N HI WW: ! ^ 

W$m 5$ I i^Rtto *rf: to: f^T 

F^q tfeq gu^ # diq =3% | 


afanfeRH ^ 


I #!**. t 20 


fq ^ P^^RR^eifRI^: qiR^raRT w- 
R^q q^fl I qqr ^i ^wti^wiRrwft 


t Pet. 144 
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t asft i «nr 

5 g^lWW*fcPlI d^.H^Hd^r 

( fl1^R3<J , W^ttPtTO^W 8*F7lfilf|d: l 1 ^R-H^^gsR- 
dr^TTf^iyiqi^srTf^i^r: atffc l$m t 

efnS^dr vmfcMH, \ ^ 

?N^dT *PT TTfr^FI^ ’ J faNqf^THi ^IWR^fltcjfcl- 
10 ^qRdf^ri^RWR^^ iFsj siftf; t ?ht g m~ 
■gRT^T^qR * Efit m ffodR^T; SFWJfo^: f 

*$ RT W =RftR ^Rf^ST ” I 


I'^'rt^icJ ?tfw^f d’rNdy'-ir *?R^r- 

15 ^ t * **W RWRKft I E# $m- 


§*f*P7foPT | ag ?^ ! r% | ^u | |^ T- 

crm*\ j m g qjft- 

20 ^m\ 335 qfedmfq JTIW- 

#1 t miiih^! »pwi g£N 

5l< fa^4gK^dj<fla r 


t Pet. 145 
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t qpsmrorJFPPi. 1 

t £ *nfotR& 

^ft i i ?mm\ 

frfr: ’ ^1 t ^ 3 ^ <WT TOjfa 

e^r#r-i sfew** I 

3^mr r nft ft#rt gpKKfifiswW a*q '3mm- 

fll^^q f%NfW4»(ddyu[q^ I 

* w4 ga<i(Hi Wi: l g&vigpnr ^r *n^ l ^ 

qqtqqt fe W 3 ®' I fo *n ^FSTW ?*f Rfiwl'fl^a- 

t^tih r we l l 

* a i araifofanw t ® %ra: I ^ ^r 
fl$jrf%: I ^R^H5R^nri sjfRH I f? er rilwPtafc«t*ff I 
^ et gpfein l 5v mft ^aiH I * ai %P*ig^i: 1^15 
t w er p^«i i wtf atRqftf^ii i 
$ "jSlMf&U^sft: I W Clftwi^wPS. I a ; r j ir 
fr^l !Tfr, fijjoft MtoWF'ira:, TOiR:, ftVT- 

g^lf^R: } fivAsPff STptaT, ft^RPT 

tPlfo# JRi^TRfT^ i 20 

^ =T W# l ^6 ^~ 

l Ufa* I 5^ ar^ft^MTORI- 
fcr fcn^m wmJ l _ 

t Pet 146 

\ 
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' N ftfa^rsnasssi ^ 

‘ ^ ^ |,t,^ *w« I sn^TOf |f f. 

ftwronr ^w^tratTforTTO^^’ , 

^^*fW>i«3fe^ T-^nfer^r. 

3 ^ ***■ * m ^1 ‘^, timtzifkmmvm- 

** ^ i w wtophpot. 

m '' *& ^iwmb: q-qg^Rtr ^ 

fi * W S&Wfewwift g^r: , 3m , ^ 

io =# infer ffcnfe a#r ^tIhhht ^ 

^ f*RPR& tP^PHlffe^ | hr, „ r,^ wrt .^ ^ 

^ <m&w tor'll, ft mi torfe, 

'Amfei, ft <pfr#,, 1% srp^,, ft ^ 
ft 'pSfl, ft ttftft, ft h ft | : r^ j ft g g(^, ’ 

15 ftg^^ft ft awrftrn, ftggfe^ ft 

^ <f?: ’ ^ ^ wfo, w^»qp(lt ¥?€ ht-tt- 

^ ti «F3ift ft =rrrft ft nojft 

n '*'* »®3® «w wnft 4n sfe* # , 

^iffRU I %-^HRB fffl(f3?qraft %;.q „ „*_* 

20 ** «<^«,,, 

*»»«&«* *, w 

^ _ __*Mw*piR* ^kiwnW, 


t Pet. H7 
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asrar w0mm, Hs^rfui mifewft 
^aataam, ^sriadq^qiai ^ dcMR^)'^4wmi«idi 
qlWT ^Rdf d^UR-mfi t q| RmI ld^+4 
^0 HNdldl^V^ cifrcmt 5 

^dH^mtqg^, ^^qrfq mu^i wwfe* 

^aam# wgn a#!Tfag*i, mi af afwg?- 

ar^dls^ <&* a m\ srcgaasi- 

wrwma ivYiwx qifwfflOT a §a aro^arei- 
ptamar i4<miuia ^Hisg^MH TOfclft;- io 

ajiWd+r f^r^iim. i 

m afmi atf^ra am 0i m 

aar ^Tgatfta; i m a ™firafewi aaiaf&ai #- 
arcana, 1 “ aferf^i, at a? aprofrot fearar- 
aw%~ita*4# aaft^ aa a^ffisftaaa- 15 

atftfar §*asf§sa$rfr a awi^wmat *srafe- 
afcria^aas: ^ftcWditidiHJ igHMVfr^a arniii^aft ^ 
a fc i RdjaRfl i' fl i ^ l t5 ^ ^ W* wi 

iamfaaiaT m a^sfa’ \ aafaR, l ‘^r m **aaa: 

aiaf eg^i 20 

quiq^H^Fad^r- 

giiai an%ar am a^rafftarci i^i-q«- 
f Pet. 148 


Y 
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Kvll 


Nq 


t ’ i =4 m fa# f&fr 

teT =4g4r fttetwit Rf * 11344 - 

tjf^rf^i ^stejiro t s^ttM mrfojffc- 

Wf *T 'T^R^r^T- 

5 ^terr’ |fct i f^t jpit etegqtf^rerfegsqr *te- 

■ V J* Y-- ' \ | 

I ‘ VR^qi^WTrH I 4H|^ 1 

g*qte 

qiiftTJttetSMi toin 4 qraqR stoir; > 
4*feR I Slcpjllcnqq 5R: ’ [ |m- 

io g?^ w ster e^fcteiiteftR amsiffc sm 

f^wfi^WHidm^MicMg^HiTn tetej 

tec# fa 

ItqiST mwi W^4i^4.ftfy^JR^r^?#qTftteT ‘ ^ 

^41 c44f cl$ 47443^ S^JT^Rfe^ ^4T 1 I^TWTPTT- 

15 3?$m =4 *n cii^^raHiri.it^ i^oefa 

mwterafci ^ragpte^teicTT 9faftterr7 

HVii^iH^utai*teMl cT^TT: 474- 
Qj^iriq ?rf 4$4Bqte m4ite^#temrqte^^ i 
^ fasten rte^tet ^ i 

20 ?e f4 UHfl'SRT F44T II 

3Rqr ^ *t SB4I 3454*14:, 

474^4. 4474, j-^Jl II :, 

ggfi#! 

t P^. 149, 1 ?S4T — Thus Peterson, 
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ftSTNu&w, ^T^iKlq^q: §^pfe??T OTg^ H 
**W 1 ^I3«f|&i^*iiw|i tjjui | ctf 

^ fsiltavik fcwfti^qrft^ig^y^^raiftsf ^rrfwflffl- 
^ 'ftoiuaiR's* fl^iyrRa%?t^q^qrii^^if^ 5 

oacHjPigdwlM 

w $rnt *s?F<ft, ftqffcfe qftsra- 

WjR^sHqgws.RWnl, ‘rR^% wm Zfft f^qf ^ 

f^ftffrlTfS fa, ffaRT W«iS<MR«Mll& m, 10 

& 3*: 3^: q%*a^ 1 3R%T t-t erot 

*wi m erfa%q vmk ^ sif^ ft<j^iMRvHHq^n 

J 

arq q^ffaq g^fa ?*WfaffaF} ^Igdiqfct ^MHd^'-JMl- 

aRrR^%f g^H-^ TOflffaifa, 

¥HNni(fiw^R t fiw i Eu r 5%rcq3?i^far q 

qr^, ^dji R^gq*i#}g 

m ga r fifl^ig qffaftg, qyfe- 20 

^mf1 i^dif^K^rfiM? Etoo^i 

VW™ $7&l AT smfttrft SPTOn™^ |‘ iflfclRSS fatgft- 


t Pet. 150 
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t groVic# %jfc ra# mvfi ’ 

sfi I 

5Ti g m- 

«*m*H“MH SF^FRi ‘TO SWdR.’ 
fR i fg^ srrfe^^ i w* gsm% a mq, Iffl;, 

4t?R#f TO^icR^, 

#T^HRFT 

mmwuF&mmi.l ^ri^rg- 

=^Rq '-W^fad ^RqR^R fellgwdlft- ' 

i ^ f^aoimT to wHitM{f7TO 1 
aqftstq ^ *nsR^r^ra h^i^ 

^iHHWWRf ggm mfcfci sgwm i am gffe fvm 
ftwft fcfl g fta s fwr wWWfeqi eft^rimt ^^trw^i 
art g ftf^tftsrcr ssfe * 

*ft*tag’ ) 

m ww* 5FT^\ i “ ^nrgft, Pr *n?!ft i 
qi%r * ^TiftWro^dn 5mr i m sfftRpmtfi 

gftsR: i raqqfcftftifteiq- 

^Tt ?FT3TFT: | S^ngTJRflT- 

$m t^r i *r\\ 

=r ^ ^TSHi ^fgfad^ i ft m- 



f Pet. 151 '"-' ; "' f ' 1 SCr* 
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t 3T^ifa l I ^ 

^ i spa aftta i *i*^ i 

3R?T diddlR*! 1 3T^TTTH ^ JJfR^W^TIrTT ISTOft- 

li&M'-i ^ \ arfer wm: 

tflftltta ^ CRT fl«JT ^gT^TTfer^l^Tlf^lfl^! I m 5 



CfjRq j 3rqq|-l|qr tRcSlI r^fflqf^pft- 

Hdldfodji : RRffifa Ri4MRdf=W^ P^l 

oMdlCTL | qi^TP! cf ^ * Gfi 1 ^~ 

mui ^ cmt ^r- 10 

%=Rt 3T5FFR! q ^I^R! ^ ^RTdg^F^,, ^tslfr^ftd: 
q foq sq in r|d:, 3cTT%HMT TO SPffte 


i l eft g *pft: sr^a- 

g^R r cia^ \ ‘ s ^j- 

R^^rf^r: i * ft fof^ra 15 

foft f|qf 1 ^H*l*«Rfi \ 

1 sFqqfTiorsa *w m *nro d dar dai §f^i 
qiTcRtJT iM^TT dxK*iWwi*l^HWW l£Hlfd 
^dl^qiRH:^!# ^ %FPTt ^prftd^dcft 

l 20 

ftiwm fs*wq & 


?q q^rPR jq q^TPR fqTTffadt^ wn^'lR^ 


«riMi£rl 




t Pet. 152 
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r^gxii^fSrR, q^wrfqfgcR^ flig-CRiliq qitr|rir- 

g^ftqn%tifad4, d^jfl^N 
^Rn^n^jfci^iq^j TO3??tqfrOTj ^ sq^focR, 
5 ^ Jmm'i.i wqrf^i^.ti';? !^?r fgqrg^q w#w,, srfof^- 
mvfcnmJi m\ 

f m ^ |-r|-^ ^Hr^n^rTP^T^Ot^T 

10 a n^lf|'vi*i^H*ijp^sfS‘ 5 r*i^ i^p^e^ofr RrarfH^i^jq 



t-dq^d^dqr 

w-i!fi*hm' ^ ft<jq41dqjft^icrj>ywi^ - 

^tt *i ^ i ^'H^RR^hTtqqfqcrri q^^qql^i- 

15 *Fifm qgq*f^j ^tenq^faq 

37^1^, sspsr^toi^Rfr qf^R ^qPtMMdM r 
I? ^RFTT fip^u^ rfm- 

^ ^Rdw^R^uiPffqr lyytWJdRdi PH g^r- 

^W^Wimg# W-d^, *CT#OT j gj 3 ^q $g*r- 
- 0 '*3=n , aT[?W?fqq fPKFPl§W^- 

fa^fecl#5Kq#; ^PTI3^, j^rTT ^ q ^^fe ^K- 


t Pet, 153 
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!=tV3 c?l | '\ y-rl A l Q i,'+^'+«S Rn ! 

uto^ w^m MK^d+i, HTwpW sbRt- 

*WHHkH, ^f'd^ldW^ *3?PFd 5 l, ai-qPwr- 

re^ iqR fod gE d^M^Mdlqdd ^Tf'cRfa qftuidHlRa- 


H^RidiNrgam 

5j%fqq *pfaq TRrWqf^q TO^rffadfRl qtf 


®TF[dH^^T r%g#^ dgq^nd^trd 10 

qqq^R irq^n%dq^ 1 6 <$ ^rroi#^f#T^nt *™&q' I 
3dm y^q%^^ir^qdr^Rgq^d: i 
sqqJn^^f^ tffdT#: I S$ dd l ^ 

^i%r ^ grcjwM ^ft- 

q^ra i *ro i^RK ^ qfoj? is 

jwiqg^^q nF*f$ d^d I 4Nd- 

ddsfodV ffd i awi d dR*m egq- 

‘ ^ s^f; spft 

T%ft^ f t §H#fen^#iq wifq ^pt- 

<1 -3.H ^ ^ I l^q^TJrl l?jUT»i f ^1*1^ 5T^?4 d^^<yj 1^ d^i^lVM clffr^l 20 

^jfaq ^^iy^i'dRcUd-.^^dd^iq w*m 

vm §Ht 5ffqiqddT ^tf- 


t Pet 154 
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t MSmfamx £ ft m 

2^^ 1 ^ ¥'%°T *i*tw.i^ I 3Tf g cR^o*j 

d^WsllMqiwfi«w<fa cRTR *pTT g g{.tM l fat^ > qjsr- 

'® |thc i: WWlI ftftkuifa ?% | 

5 * o§ 30^ ywRci^i? I ^Er+h I 

^^IF-4 J^rTf f%frtT r^fwrf^gH | ^ tljfelteCi 'ife- 

m. 1 ot i sTOsrraf hw i 

t^w+wifqq; f rn I 3<T ( 

fHqnwNC I 'fiffi^TFFi vr^t iR^rt7 fer- 
10 ftg ft cir | tot|^ 

| J# IS ^fMNIWet | 

^r ^ ^Rlf HlfcFiM4gJfif£ 

l G ^ SpfgW JW-dUd 

s^ram^, 

?** i qm * 

IW?TT6 

? nftT ?T ln*mf& ^ (ft: [ ^TiR^ ^ \ 

20 §miv*zq §fm: * %M *m ^ n 

qq^lfSpq afcTq^HJ- tKIoWItHI^ fuft jppq 
^ | 1 gd ft ^^5T( 


t Pet. 155 
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t ffai =t \ 

W i wi %f%TM *r* *n Mr 3: 

qMr ^ srartm ^ a<PHmw& m ^ 

^ 3j*jflwjiiiti s i *w g 

e^q^Idt<i^ i ar^rt m* W afdH^Hf^tdftaqi 5 

3M 1 I ^rr#rl: 1 

TON^rat tfrfro: \ m Hkmw^i l ?iam**i- 
*m: | ### WcPWB^a^S 5 *!?^!^!^!^ 

m I ^?wi qi w ^-iRRm i ^ 3N<wtti*i 

n wm ^g: \ ft; i q*i ^lsflm i 10 

rwRq sm w ssr gsr^r l asa l 

*TR5#Tft m&$ w&- 

^nq^ maMi MwSr^rm i i zwm 

f? wh, i sfg: i i m q?aiFPFi 3 

aR^tg wm? i r#m ^ofpro^ i is 

v^HTtil^^na jh^r g*r: g^fi | a^r ^TMh^tR^* 

*BteS9: Sfeeffr ergaq etq^ ^rfofrmretfq 
aRflsfft ri^fem 1 ‘arft^q qat a tfwt ftas- 
Rfl t f^pf! PR«kr: Wl^n: l craiqqfasfOTft 

9 | ?f% W w^fi; 3R8T 3 "TtM: 20 

qRMtwnm 


mm 


^■TRWOT^ I c^ xf §<sJR- 


t Pet 156 
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r qoijpj %EPqTR 

fFRRlftftui l 

^ "q^in^i^inS | afp^uj^Kq^r^^fa«K$fiifH 

^ EF^ojfn ^Sldkm'+W | 

5 m&mmq tt^G^4i<&4rtttlfau|| 35 #^ apR- 

^i*wlcia^ 1 & ^ 

gigi$? F^sjftftrcr ffo: * 3 $- 
4Uqfl: *H1% f%Ri ( <sM*jv4 

rr wmt | *m ff^or ^ srto^: 

JO *TR: 1 %i ^ JH4£I^RI ! ?T^r 

^ft ^RWfJWffiRSq q[ ^Tjf^ | 

i ^qRWi fHtfR \ jtr i ^ft rt 

WI B%R% 1 3Tq»R%^Rfq W £ im I 

-rt^R^ f^T'Rw^lpToft I ERWRjfq 

15 g^fr I ftsrrft ^#o] ^ fHSRjqf?t | i 

^RTf? Jf^RRg^Rsrf^ t aft^T 5T^ $m jR% I 
4N^R H^TRoft l Wi EfT RF? I 

^IWKW^%|J K^N^Rjgq^: \ m <m\ I 

| qm iroftfl^qRR|q^qF!r l frfifefpff | 

20 w*]*{ I ^ Sim I W,: W | s^r: } ^ | <% : 

I ^RRqi^: 1 ifffi qj t+kj?M ^?RF7T 

31 3rPTT '-tn^'JI m H^iRui %R 


f Pet. 157 
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^ ft<4uui^w e^T’ i gro^RFRI 

* P t wq i -zum ft^'lNH**! I HiuiitrtflSW 


qq ^ r Rt^ qiq^ ^r ^oft^n: l &tt ^ 

rjr ^ if ^^ i q iflWR: TO^T^R: l qT^»niq?qfiqT =3 5 
^f^^?. r Tgfeg'T?T^^^ q^^sqfcl^t *HTOHt H^- 

m*n: *wrfw^r yjzfo *&t- 

j?& l *f$«ifew: I 

?TIfR=TIH ^aft^pq^ l ^^IWFFrW- 


'-Iktrl 1 !. I W\ ^PTP 3 ^ 1 ^1 10 

=qp!JT *lirl: t sroift rft*TT: OT3R, l ^Tt^P^- 

d i *M<qrV l & ^f 

fqfiq fl3TTc1^ f*H<^Pfifcl <T9? 
q pi% q; \ ci^qf^ <K*HtKWH$k<u<w w:- 

% T W K P 1+H ¥ T =qig^TO*Ht W 6gf^i <& ^ ’ 15 

fcqfJro fam, ^isMrfa jpg^erfi^fat^FiHHX I 
3T i § fV%RP§ fpT^rPPt WZ n PPtHT, ifrRgiR- 
^PK.HI*^ ^HRIj ^JHRqpnqqte- 

rtW^I'-Min^l w-j»wi 

•qsroSiasreraiit:, 



mfaffi: cWRfa'^H, 1 ‘ f^IT 

qrf^ n*ff<4«j*sftic( i w- 


t Pet. 158 



















































f ff ^idfg^cKir l ^ 

OT ^ ^ fafe j m ifer%^ { 

3Ffow OT?1 I *m 3T HriqT 

TO't ERTT-dlt)^l^l/5l'^ifflH J m RfR 

5 I 5W g^: f^f^TicR^’ [ ^ f^I^q^T qrq 

5^T M Slcftafl | ^^ l (UP l 

STIR! ’ ?% j rP3 95ff RfRH- 

tmWte: 1 REPRiJFfacI: tF^TCfaFR:,. 

mmi f^ro, c^m. 

10 m ( gq t* q^ 
^R: ’ ?Sjf?faP? JHcta’d*(<W<!5*«£t$pi g^qi^RTRRf: 
Rfefl ^riWtW'Jj ^5rf%55fe Jj^fa- 

nl^^H^raiWTFtDT xfl^M^lfBlRT gZRf%fl<raft*qTO- 

Sflci: sfftjpRI- 

15 rt^r: smt i 3 tri g Rg’ftww gfai; IW ?^Vf- 
| cRT g cT^FF? ft; firf ft*#f|fl ftRT^- 
^$AV\ RI^RR. | 


TOf r ^PRRgqiM mrn 

20 Rt^TTOITpj ^faFFTf^ ij^ft- 


'TTRI^f^RT tT5T^^7fwi:^ijR fgf%iimvq5n% 
I^FSRRPigl * 3fft cftP3%, m 

•1 'ESHiJ^ R l^^ld41Ttfr|$[f% ^h^^|[uj I R 


f 


r 


f 


f 


t Pet 159 
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t frrg^ i 3 1 7%Tg $ ^ 

wmi i w$ft R<maNiPraro m: i qfc 

^nRck^^cj sssii^, 3^q §q\, 

sfteq., STOTTS ^irqi^RT:, ^FTR^rra:, 

far, SHg^fal qr^T, fSRg'Fnq %}%mt\ 
qif&iK, qq g^ntoi^ l w ^rgri^n- 
faTOr^^fai sfgqiffatft, vm mrnwi- 

STTOT^^: l T^R- 

qi qft q^ii%tiFT ^rro 


10 


<"k{h 7 \ £r4sj*^|<4('i^|*h 

w*\ i^hii Piw(cf<^*ii^^'i q^pciq^iTif^rf^q gig- 

*Km mft faqufH i 

4iu|0wwiuig., 

rafa q^fafa,fa*fa qTopmiwi qW?i#|- 

*m i zm- 

srfa f^qrFcft %rraT i ^ 

&WHU*£ta ^ERfc ^HKMcf 20 

Wfpm ggrosOTJT g^teHh- 

qfafarcfaT 5lftRT *qfawrc3faq?foft l 


t Pet. 160 
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5 W^-stfMt, 

^br^to | s 17^ to him jTHpq : 


^^ t: J ^ ^ "TOjCt ^SrT^t ^ JFR?t ^|J^| 

^r ITOI a?^ %TOrr 

stalTO gror:, fTOfe^ffR 

10 f^raTOt’ I R%aq^q ^^Mtcn ^3^ 

f^T R ^tf^rTrtl-3 h |cf.pff^ j arf^jVat ^ 
^^^#^[^7^rr7RR^g^ ^ cRfe^r- 


15 TOW, J T*$lf%<TS?N^r ^ ^fq i^uij^f 

TO^r ^i^r ( ‘ eraiR 

S^Ri-Wr 3J t ^ to to I 3TRqrft et * 33 - 
^TO I 3l%S 3T CJ5T nRTO I 3??r: TO- 

¥PPtf% 

20 TOf^TO ’ l rJR^h^ * 3R% f% ifjt- 


** 1 ^ e ^ q R^wf^TO r 

a*5d<WWTH^, ^linfTm^! 

qftfiTTPFT <73 ^ ^r_ 


t Pet 161 
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4WPiclHWJWtlR.ui 3R^ t 


ftfi# ^?4 Rk^*^ i * 


£f^*fttyhW3!ff i 3<ri?ri^i 


4 ftwfifttf ^i’ i | 


5 





w- 


?jmm r^rt 

3f%, Rimn^ROl^FR 10 



&T Jl^Ru^, nfdH , =i«i+^'*fi- 



flSRpil, 'f(c'ii^ rf f^r 1 RQcr3- 

=tt§ %tesrarft- 



^SRfedt<t ^IW^afe*il*RI^?Tft$, ^^I5Rf%^t 

mm? iforcm $\8m « 

JKtWR, 

q gta ft ^ 20 

^?f- 

**R^ r ^|fR^'nT$for rfe ^ rRf SWfacRRiRfSSr 

t Pet 162 
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g^^miuTr GmmRfcmaomn, \ 

* w^ ^4^H^Cl^ i w ri?g? Rr^tek^T 
fS^PJWR TO t^R 3 Tt^T 
5 HMK^di^^HHi sm?wy4ftui £m i 

^ I ‘ faq- 

wfomawM spw Mm t^j t q% ^ 

^K-HH^Jw^H^Npa J rF9T f| f Id^ W» | j - 

30 m: \ fcstf gScT: ^ j£; 

I =W ^pTO T £| ] STO 

1 3lfq <T#% 3TR 5*m qTm^q fq-^d^Wq fq f^oj. 

’ ^qqqjfoft =q qj flf f^qj. 

** I 'sfcftfc, §*nfa I Mm ifr ^ | *q- 

J5 AN-H rT^'h^i^ |q qcJ^jRcHiqf TOI^gT: f 

^ ^ ^ Mfaf^^q ^<^I<*jS4i|u I =hl fti 

mte&m, i <mxm& qqMift M# a^rw# i 

^ mfRtjfn; ] 

=qr?q q^ng^m qjtfiw i i 

20 *i«u»ef3q^^^ f s^% I s^njaji^ 

R1 ^ 1 gsg^TOwn^ i^ 

^fl'Wl^lV. Ri nvfl-^^fo ( gj| 

1 | #ST% m^t^m m 
t Pet. 163 
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T l cET ^ »n^I^JTOl^ER 

SUSI^^T *#F5^t ^ 

mfftft m%: foMfli*ifaah&- 

gtp^i 2[STOtiR5^T =q jp^Sfo n^Tfl^i & §ot- 
4<0°lg^tq f^D^^^FiRT 4 cT#% T^ft- 5 

m fttfterapiisd^ d^rRi^, 

' H 3^t%T, §f qiSJ^lfwTj fT iqift^nqtci- 

fa i^, qiq wfn 

^ftwwgfew;, stt: qn £*t*raiftOT 10 

rfh^t ^541'c!^, ®rr: qpr f^rprr- 

^SteFfao ^q^[%jq -iwlfH^dqi 'jm# frafam 

ffl Sf^=q q|g;i?ft q^SJI, ^r *PFF|<&al 3=m^P =T 

li?e gfqcrow^, sr Fpqiwffs, ir c^ m- 
wifii, si w^m tarft, m wwrqqft, ?t §*-15 
£&> sRtffl, ^ aftqi^q qm., 

^ w ferr sgowq^wi^'tJ'fil, 

s^sq spiris, f^ft- 
qf^feirii, mlk $ *r^ifa Nfs qi% q» aw- 
g^fft, spitf*R ^ % ftd ^cfl:, 20 

qqqt^R ?rqt l%^«j sfar:, fa^r ss qft^ro, w- 
Sqrfq, 31%E ^ nfrH^fTH,, ^ ri^Wrft gisre, 

^ gr V ffonfr ^pqri% ^ R^q^tr 


t Pet, 164 

c n 
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t 1 

^WlrMd^H 1^1 WH|, ^mf?F R K^M*w£M4 - 

fRT##: 7> <£, 

5 i%cq %TH^ CT U^f JT^T 

SfcMJtlkfclfiftl Trf^rf^RTcTjrT^ R*f%?T 

Phi ^ W^ny^k+ii« i*iqf^ yywzwi 

03^4 fe^T 3?^FHCp^^r 

rq^PT^q;, 3f=5T^^|(iH*«.H^diqfWT at^U|^5£[^sf- 
10 JRr^^qpTOR^^fe 3?R5Rf- 

TO ^ wf*wjbRm , 

d^ferf:, 3^FiT|0|^?Tf *qf^TT?rt- 
irfh-^+kwr tRrag at&^ y 

15 JTiojfcJRfa 

wm *Kd < l{$ M =H*il ^ | <i R *}FTTf RJI%?ft- 

TrRR ^1-q^^‘lc^r J^: rW^cHtd^ff^ ^ttcT IFf 

JRTWreT P^?fTj^- 

* T f^fal : ' 4 j ^f*1^4l J \foq\m 

20 3W%IFi»f 
MOpHi R.^I 1 7^5T['i[' : |u^ h 3R^T } f --r^gr- 

e^sgral^KHdl^, wqm ^'wiwsr- 


t Pet. 165 
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t m 4 ?r g=rcg»x- 

gfeitaHtfldl 3R: 1 $t OTi Jngqi&wwfita =^^r, ftft- 
isinj'TO^n 


tfafwigil*ii*i*i, 


1 sr#r Eri^t: m smm ?! n^jq- 1 ^ Jjrftq 5 

|cftq R ^RTtrTT^- 

tm ^IcTOq I^TORl^, ^TOTfR 
Hlfiftiljijftir f^^TOTT tT7:§l?rr 4flU^d( flgqflq } 

w 4^-51^ ir^RJ7^D?ffq^ JO 

Retell Hg<41^4l*4l^*lHI*l^^T TO qftr^ fir^pJT- 

mi qmqjRft irwt i 


R qirTI^cBftqfqtTtcrff c?gj t\I^IH 

f^m'H ft t £f 

c#PRrl^ J%Mlcl=hfiHd4lW 15 

5?w0w<w f ft Mr \m f ft 

^i^qiwpi ft §;:^Mpiguid^[ 

ftfoRrarroi ^ §^i 

%^n% w ^ j 

^ t%S?TRTO7JJ. I 20 

*mm$\*i awi ^ftigRR, 4 ^ % 

$t grTlTORT, ‘ ST 3T*3 ^ dRT ?T ’ 


t P^t. 16G. 1 Pet. 3TO*?, 
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if ™ ^. 

r» ***«*„ _ 

W, a^PWT: v^q ^ ftro, 

, ,RaiQ ^> M ^W, <jw * wr^, s^ 
3 *rai^3tw ; i^r|fmw 3rei*«jj||d=hrfa ?:(^trbj 

^ ft * *$* ^ ^ 

BRfl ' 1 '’ 'Hftsm, 59 w 

10 m **?' * * * ™r ^rs 

sr ^ ^ ^ W ' 

rj ** . W** t* afo- 

=Trf*fT fli ^ 3<i fatCT 

is ni t s.* ^ *""**<*1 

* * ' 7ft3 ^* * w*. «A k 

TJ* ^ **K*W. TOft 

if 55 ^ «nrit viknr 

■" ^ 

^•fPTO, aia ^ f 

20 S’ j^T"* * 

ijJi «m<( i aqfctoftiTO^^ 

^W^jRlIwg.KitNi foqa% ; g^ 

t Pet. 167 " ~ -- 
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t A (ci Rj j 

WR^luiRAuntpir a ^ i iHw - 

? WT fl^TT f3$ 

=q 55^ f^f%cT- 

^r g<^f 5 

ZS'mwm gf^gfawrc gigf: q%*q sife: w% 
*zftar ^i*£Uk J 4 ®n* qft, rqqrfq m- 

=T tf^eU:’ | * arfq- *pft- 

fft gggf: qr^JW^ i 10 

SUfe 8 * ritfow W& Jjlnr 5TF^ t RfrW«<fl 

=T SflFOft oftrad f d^RHF d d l ^R l %RHqRs>l - 
if tdgoro 57jt#t -dl^^liui S*1^4*fdtd 
W f^Rft'Wiif't %^Kd|R | 3R ^ g JT^iR: I 

^kIsw'ci^^iwi^ i ^q-diufarg^^OTT- is 

WU^ I SKtfT ^ i 

§*3HHJ SRJfW gjfcTOd J#TT^ W I 


^ dWT: flJfftiR *m*W\- 
q^Rqp^rgwfqr 3 * %wr ^ »p t 
^ %?P# <TT JHHlftd4t{: qft*R ?4 d l d ' Tt^ - 20 

=3^ 1 STfi!^ ^ 


t Pet. 168 
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i d<^H4 i i ^driwi.! 

i aferaRft ft 

Sfc-dfJ^d*wi% ^**tdW £:*UTd \ 
5 <m ife m q?m f^iftaH^w^di 3 ^: ^ 1 - 

^'^R^Rcl!^4Hd^ * l 

V&W* <$3^ ^ Wf^HI«lA^I #T- 

1 “^Rtp, qf ^ dwGfcrearrct t^Tf- 
qf^ro ^ JTOPfl qlWdtflfl ^T- 
10 to. \ jjfwjHwwr: mm m mwiq^sfq qft- 
1 ftt*j n qfef^qr: qflq;: 1 ffl%- 

( #qT^H mifvm RT- 
q^qmR^todT 1 m ^«$cw?rqj 
dfqr: m wi zm srfd t fa qr qro: qg dWH^ - 
15 wqgfcvjfa %qrwg qr 1 qa- 

qidtqw'd^j^ q^a^^qrft [ amnor- 

q: ^igcq«wd ^ q;qqift 1 qqt ^i~ 
Wt^tt^t? 3ftar^<y£Kdd*q q^qfflq ^u^wsrit- 
4H^di R |rRl(r( q^R TOTR. I ddS* dqTfl 
20 dlWa-mm^. JRufaftsRT drTgf fq^q fRRTOqqH, I 
‘ ^i%s faq^ftft t <*jyHi&q toq 

\ 1 ?% [ «5|fA 5Tfzid 

TOR3#q 


t Pet. 169 
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$JJ*iq ft |SWIg<iW lu^s:, ^gaTOSOT r|RI J FIFR #f- 
rREETR ?Rg^T W, 


fg^sq^g:, flfiwi: 5 



"O 

3^q:, ^rq^^fifej S^FP*, ?^qri^r#!T ~^5RT- 


tlcn^J J^qfrq f^rpcRIM, ^ ^ 




qTf+qr tFmw'W' 


: ^f^TT ; 3^frtn f#q 4 q^ ^ 


tuxjxt: aqfta w mm: ’ 


fl^wi mzm qq^ge^ i 3?i g &m~ 

q*OT w&\ #ftqqi e*&3^t =qRg# ftRkfofd TO^- 

I 3THI 3 I 4 gFWWi % 15 

qq^qqq^ ? s?qftwriHP : ^wig* 

Tt^qq^Jr ivm%^*h ^ig^-qR^g^iq l 

^q ^ g qq ^ nRi'iyi+i^^iq^FI. I 

m g !m ft^mq mqqwnq ftg- 

nftf?T5jtoJT: grlflTT^q Rqg. I fq3i^qrlFl5T =q 37- 20 
feqjqqqq; I 4 =T ^Rlfe l W § 

rr^q^tqq ^RqRrqqiTqn TriwsjM sft^fq+irfq^T fl^qif^rr 

qwTTHqfe^q RTOfqf =q q^r^r ^uiqqi^to i 


i- Pet. 170 
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f * 5TH)fq qm;riM I fa g 

^ I gw: i fwmiRs ff ^ TOctt 

**3^ fq&? I m^OT gaff: 

f^-biR^l j ftga ( ^ 


5 (^nPR^t ^Rqa^ foRPmft q^Tlft | ^ ^ 

I 


^wra^T^^Tf^iiqi^ t ®rft ^ rrcgg^TH ^ qrop-j: i 
( ^ f%*$ ^^nwpTcn^fet^ 

fi m *ffa, g^^TOTsr- 

iQTjiH ewf^i’ 

f ^°T ^ ti-Hf-EfRoql^ j ft TRO|q'^qq^rfi^ | q*jj_ 

| if =5r tfrcMjq^ ^^^#FiW^r WWm ( fo 

cPfe^R# mv ,T I 

w qi^ ^g; i g *rcsf3fag&fsiij?rr sftfar- 
15 tj^rwi:, ^ Sffcwr^T, CRT ^ 


t1lt*W; 


y. 


^Wi<iWf?n, 

^ 3^ *R*1R 4tgc^ t 3TIW g fafa 

^ I flf ^ i 7TTOfWf 'TO?rraqfrFfli qq ^ [ ^iH |UJ 
qRIRftm 5R^TT^t ffa 

Rfj fiifrW 

f^^rtti'^Tf 4f?^PT?^TT 
?f^%F ^KttrTR cRf&riif&dtar ^TT $lfqcfq<ft | 

V %*pw <pq <#i%f Rc% agfam 


^ t Pet, 371 
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t ^ r#^*FF?T 

a 3to 1 Fimimr hmrw, mu ^ WQpmmft:, 
$WP1 ^(JRfl=hf«H*uidi ^#IH4MMIH, £H- 

TOr ^ l%<TT R-rlRf^l #ci- 

**rtf g^|£&ra^ ^f^nopq araj^r 

qfc**R m qf^d Rq^^Wt 

J T ? r:, mNftpf&I, ^ MWTFiWEl^- 

fN SK<jir#ft mnjpta i srqm f^tfq egq^r- 
tWrf?rFfrT: m*Wl W sj^foim #it ^RF^cF- 10 

SIFTJf^fgi' mm f i ^ ^ 

" imn~" ajnrifqrjftfa ftm- 
qjwrqre^T #R?ffq |?wpn 5p: 

3 s #?! R^sqJMlfq q^l^F- 15 

*FRis# qimqidta \ m ^ mt m sr^ 

mz mm #rt, cf^o»i- 

3m^, q*?- 

^^r<PHcr*«*ir, 5mi*R cf^ptjh#? ^FFRft, 20 

3^ n1< mm sn^f^lq^r ^ 

5*p^, 35Rf mrn^qr si 

3*^t fqsmpi sn^fo?r qirofcBft frssmr f^r fs 
=q H:#^r =q ^er sitfim ft^'fritawi ft*m- 

^%rr fmsOTJff fs:§^ ^ t ft; *mr zm qgqr 25 

~ t Pet 172 
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t sfl JTfJviFl: ,J | 

^FTT q^taHR 

f%^R%g^rT?TfJ5q^i%?g^: SJlMg. 1 


smfo tot ^ot fam srf^rc 
5 ^ 5T?TRf%T ^ 

^IWTrTqT =q q?T3*JTq^T ^ l^rfqf ^TOff»fccJt- 

^ i r\r^\ g 


^ ffafrrqT ecw^ | 

?& sijfonwpra i 1 “*rcqft, i?r4^ 

10 sta: Wisest ^4gyig±WTfc| 

f^^srqm^i ^fl<ji<N)Rfe i m g 

tfW^STT Wm *T 5TR*RRJn%f33 *R i r^*f- 

Wtf^EiqfcTC 'jfaRtftgd ^ 

5jpi^=r: | dfrfj^r 3rfq gqr^qMmar Rw: i 
15 | sui#%rm- 

falTT cfRWigNt: a iwterftai sg: i 

J l4fa | a?pftf5Rmqi% JTfrqifffl f qft?TT5H^{- 

^ 1 3^W\mmWR^ s 1 b# ^TRfh: 

1 qfiq^i g q£fr yj^ Mi | 

20 q^TgWT *TR ri^fnPi^htf^ | 3rR^RRf{?r HR;, 
^^feWrTc^, ^H r l<RRq^, ^?#>qr, 

4M^<nq< 

giR qr sjto qf^Er% t m %r =r 

q^i-'Hi: j era f| fq*qi<5+iiur ?qr4 <r yjuwiVwi^ 


t Pet. -173 
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f i mxm g ^ wq m- 

i q grgsfaqtaiq; i »t '4mwil 

... H'tJA 
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TRANSLATION 


On seeing (the lake ) { Chandrapula ) whose exhaustion disappeared 
at the mere sight (of the lake) mused thus—“ My pursuit of the 
Kinnara Couple, although futile (as it could not be captured) lias 
indeed, borne its fruit inasmuch as I have got a view of this lake. 
To-day, my eyes iiave achieved in fulness their reward viz. the sight 
of this lake. The very limit of loveliness has, indeed, been seen ; the 
culminating point of all that gladdens witnessed ; the farthest boundary 
line of all that is attractive gazed; the end of all joy-producing things 
visualised and the termination of all sight-worthy objects has be e n 
described. Having once created the water of this lake the Creator in 
creating ambrosia has, as though, rendered his own creation tauto - 
logous: for, indeed, this (lake-water) like nectar, is capable of delight¬ 
ing all the senses; it gladdens the eye owing to its extreme clarity ; its 
coolness yields the pleasure of touch: it gratifies the sense of smell 
on account of the fragrance of its lotuses: it offers delight to the ear 
owing to the murmuring swans while by its sweetness it pleases the 
taste. Indeed, Lord Siva (the consort of Vma ) ever eager for its 
sight, does not give up his attachment for his abode on the Kailasa 
mountain. Since Lord Vi$tiu (the discus-wielder) rejecting this lake 
with its water sweet like ambrosial juice, prefers to sleep in the 
ocean, the water of which is saline and hard, it seems he does not 
wish to fulfil his ( proverbial) longing for a watery couch, Since the 
Earth (the Supporter of all beings) afraid of the blows of the Boar’s tusks 
at the time of the Universal destruction threw herself (for protection) 
into the ocean, the entire water of which Agastya finished up by 
drinking, it appears that this lake was not in existence in the beginning 
(of the world ); for had She plunged herself into this huge lake, the 
water of which is as deep as the chain of unfathomable subterranean 
worlds. She would not have been traced even by thousands of 
Primordial Boars, much less by one. Maybe, it is from this (lake) 
that the Doomsday clouds, repeatedly absorbing drops of water, flood, 
at the times of Universal Destructions, the cavities of the worlds, 
darkening all the ten quarters with the devastating storms. Methinks 
that the world which in the remote beginning had the shape of 
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Brahma s Egg and which, prior to the creation, Imd a watery form,, 
now stands contracted in the form of this fake." 

Reflecting thus he dismounted from the horse, having reached its 
southern hank which mostly consisted of particles of sand rugged like 
of stone; which had innumerable, pretty, phallus-shaped 

■' sand-images (of Siw), worshipped by the Vidyadharas with 
multitudes of lotuses plucked along with their stems; w hich footed 
charming with red lotuses scattered about along with the holy water 
offered by Arundhatl (in honour of the Sun); where the sun-shine 
was enjoyed by mermaids ( ) sitting upon the adjoining rocks; 

which, on account of its proximity to the Kaildsa mountain, was 
marked by the foot-prints of Divine Mothers ( Hi^ ) come there for 
ablutions; where the act of besmearing the body (indulged in) by 
Stvti s hosts after their bath, was suggested by the ashes strewn about ; 
which was wet with the How of ichor oozing from the expansive temple 
of Ganapali entering {the lake) for a bath and where the foot-marks of 
huge dimensions betrayed the trail of the descent of the thirsty lion 
of KaiySyam ( Panatl. ) He dismounted and took off ludrdyudha’z 
saddle. When ( Indrayudha ) got up after rolling on the ground 

(for a while) and ate a few mouthfuls of grass, { CUaudrapida )escorted 
him (upto the lake) arid let him drink water and bathe at his ( horse's) 
pleasure: (subsequently) bringing him out and removing his 

briddle, he tied his foot to a lower branch of a tree growing hard by, 
with a golden chain clasped in his hand and scattered before 
him a few shoots of Durva grass grow ing on the bank of the lake, 
having cut them with Ms knife: then he himself entered the lake. 
He washed his liands; sipped water like the Cfultaka bird ; tasted bits 
of lotus fibres like the CUaknwaka; touched the red lotuses with his 
fingers (iw:) like the moon (that also touches them with the tips 
of her rays); received with delighi the gentle breezes blowing from 
over the ripples, like the snake (that also loves breezes}; placed on his 
chest petals of lotuses as coverings, like a person afflicted with the strokes 
of Cupid s ( ) shafts; decked his hands ( ^ ) with a blue lotus 

() wet with water, like a wiki elephant [ whose trunk is also 
adorned with a tip () wet with spray ] : and (finally) came out 
of the water. Then, on a slab of stone with a bower of creepers 
overhanging, he arranged a lied with fibrous lotus-leaves which were 
cool because they were recently cut and on which had gathered drops 
of water and rolling Ms upper garment into a pillow underneath his 
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head, he reclined. After a brief respite* there came to hie- 
ears a sound of divine music, charming to the ears, blended 
with the vibrations from the strings of a lute, proceeding 
from the northern bank of the lake—(The sound) which was 
first noticed by lucimyitdh<i who, on hearing it, let fall the mouthful o 
grass (he was ruminating) and who with ear-tips motionless, neck 
□praised, turned towards the direction of the sound. On hearing it 
( Chitndrafi4a ) got up from his bed of lot us-leaves, out of curiosity to 
know as to how such music could be possible in a place untrodden by 
mortals, and directed his vision towards the quarter indicated by the 
notes of the music. But the place being far too away, fie could perceive 
nothing, though he struggled hard to see, stretching his eyes with great 
exertion. The sound of the music, however, ft-LI unon his ears without 
a break. Prompted by the curiosity and desirous of knowing the 
source of the music, he decided to travel, saddled and mounted 
Ittdrdyudha, the philharmonic wild deer, starting ahead, showing him the 
path, even though unasked; keeping the sound of the music as his des¬ 
tination, he set out by the line ol trees, lying along the western hank of 
the lake; (line) charged with the fragrance of the dancing flowers of the 

and creejwrs, resounding with the buz¬ 

zing of the swarm of bees, darkened by the trees and (therefore) look¬ 
ing like a streak of rut of the guardian-elephants ( f^TFT). 

As he went ( ChartdrJpula ) was greeted by the delightful, holy 
Kaitasa breezes, blowing towards him, languid owing to a number of 
watery particles (absorbed) from transparent brooks, shattering the 
harks of birch trees loaded with bits of foam from the rumination of 
bull (-^tel), kissing the crest of Kartikeya's peacock 
(lygpgfoit g o ffi ) , grown impertinent as they shook the shoots of ParvaiVs 
( aib^l) ear-ornament, that liad the ardent passion for tossing the ear- 
lotuses of maidens of the Uttarakurus, slightly shaking the kakkola 
trees, shedding the pollen of the Narneru blossoms, and left after being 
drunk by Vasuki distressed as he -was tied by Smr (T^TFT) around 
his matted hair. On the W estem bank of the lake, at the foot 
of the Kitilasa (range) called Chandraprabha which illumined 
the region around with its splendour as pure as moon-shine, he 
perceived, when lie reached the spot, a shrine, dedicated to 
Siva, and situate on the surface of the earth and engirt on 
all sides by trees green like emeralds, delightful on account 
of the chirping of charming Htirltas, having hard buds perforated 
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by hovering big bees with their sharp claws; wherein the tender shoots 
of the mango trees () were being bitten off by flocks of 
intoxicated cuckoos; wherein the full-blown mango-blossoms were 
ringing with swarms of fervent bees, with sprouts of pepper-shrubs 
pierced by fearless partridges; with the fruit of long pepper eaten up 
by Rapihjaias tawny with the mass of Champaka pollen; where 
sparrows were born in the nests built amidst thickly growing 
pomegranate trees bending under the load of fruit, the leaves of palm- 
trees in which were shaken when struck by the herds of sportive and 
sprightly monkeys with their palms, the flowers whereof were dropped 
down being struck witli the edges of the wings by the pigeons enraged 
in mutual quarrels; the tops of which were occupied by starlings tinged 
with the heap of floral pollen ; which were laden with fruits with bits 
broken off by hundreds of parrots with the tips of their beaks and 
nails; wherein the Tama hi groves were ringing with the notes of the 
innocent chataka birds baffled in their longing for the water from the 
clouds; wherein the coils of Lavati creepers were tossed to and fro as 
the young elephants bit their foliage; the bunches of flowers of which 
were strewn about when touched with their wings by the lurking 
pigeons passionate on account of their fresh youth ; which were fanned 
by the delicate banana leaves shaken by gentle breeze ; with groves of 
cocoanut trees drooping with thick dusters of fruit (cocoanuts J; 
encircled by betel-nut trees liaving undeveloped {tender) leaves; 
where birds fearlessly bored through the bunches of date palms with 
their bsaks; the space between which was resounding with the sweet 
cries of intoxicated and (therefore) noisy pea-hens ; bristling with 
multitudes of buds growing around ; where, at intervals, the streamlets 
from the KaOSsa mountain watered the sandy soil at their roots; 
which were full of multitudes of extremely tender shoots that resembled 
groups of palms of Sylvan deities ; on which were, as though, sprinkled 
drops of alaktaka dye ; the roots of which were frequented by flocks 
of chit mar is enraptured with the chewing of Gnmthipartui trees; which 
mostly abounded in camphor and aloe trees ; which were 

densely planted like rainbows (that also depend on clouds}; the interiors 
of which were cool as the solar rays were prevented from penetrating 
through them (and which were therefore) like red lotuses ( which also 
have cool interiors as they prevent the rays of the Sun from entering 
them); the borders of which were encircled by reeds (if®) dark as 
collyrium, like the armies of Rama ( ) the battalions of which 
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were manned by Marutt {aTTRyH ) Nila and Nala; which were crowded 
by monkeys, like- mansions ( where doves often take their resorts ) ; 
which had Vetra and Asana trees near about, like ascetics dwelling tit 
their homes ( having cane seats near-by ); which were entwined with 
pi per *betel creepers, like the Rurfras (with their loins engirt with 
creeper like serpents); which had clusters of shoots and sprouts very 
•closely put forth, like the sand*shore of the ocean ( closely spread with 
dusters of Coral creepers ); which were full of all plants, dowers, 
-fruits and sprouts, like the holy water of consecration {which is also 
full of etc. ) ; which were adorned with hundreds of birds having 

multi-coloured wings, like art-galleries ( which are also decorated) with 
-paintings of hundreds of birds with wings in different colours ); which 
were frequented by sky-larks ( ), like the Kurus {enlightened by 

,tlie Brahmana ) ; where bees were enticed by the 

Puntiaga trees as at the great battle fronts (arrows are discharged by 
mighty warriors}; which touched the surface at their roots with the 
(hanging tendrils, like lordly elephants ( touching the ground with their 
dangling and shaggy tails); which were bordered with many bushes, 
like vigilant monarchs (guarding their frontiers with many 
garrisons); which were enveloped by swarms of bees serving as armours, 
like armoured soldiers () (with bodies covered with steel - 
irames resembling swarms of bees); where the apes touched the gun jit 
fruit with their fingers as do the persons about to weigh {gold or silver, 
touch the gutija berries with their fingers); the surface underneath 
which was marked with the foot-prints of lions, like royal couches 
{having feet like those of lions ) ; which were encircled by multitudes 
■of peacocks with their crests lifted aloft* like ascetics embarked on the 
performance of the (WrFTflQ (fires with (lames rising upward); 
against which the bespeckled antelopes had rubbed their horns, even as 
the persons initiated (for it sacrifice cleanse their bodies with the boms 
of the spotted deer ); which had fibres and basins around (for holding 
water), like aged family ascetics (surrounded by groups of matted 
■children ) and which arrested the eye, like mesmerists ( dispossessing 
others of their visions). 

(Cha/tdrap'da) white with the pollen of the fcfa&flowers falling (on 
his body), as it was tossed by the wind (and therefore ), as if, made to 
observe perforce the ijwidrl (the vow of besmearing the body with the 
holy ashes ) (or ), as though, favoured by the merit of the very entrance 
into the (holy) sanctuary, entered (the temple) with a view to pay 
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homage ( ) to and saw (the image of) the four faced Lord 

Siivj ( ) located on the ground in a small crystal pavilion (sup¬ 

ported by ) four pillars; worshipped with white lotuses from the Ganges- 
{lotuses ) that were very wet because they were plucked afresh, that, as 
though, resembled the pieces of the Moon's orb cut upwards as drops of 
water percolated through, the edges of their petals, that seemed, as d r 
they were the parts of His ( lira's ) boisterous laughter, that looked 
like fragments of Segct’s hoods, that were, as though, the uterine brothers 
of Pattehajanyit ( conch of Vi$izn), tliat were, as if, moulded like the 
heart of the milky ocean and that produced the illusion of pearly 
crowns ; (Sihr ) whose image was fashioned out □£ an immaculate 
pearl-stone ; whose feet me adored by all the three worlds and who was 
the controller of both the moveables and immovables. 

There he saw a maiden, sitting in the posture called 33TPR, facing, 
the southern image of the (deity ), She, as though, transformed the 
region together \Jth the mountains and woods into a mass of ivory by 
the flow of her far-reaching bodily radiance that inundated 

all the quarters, white like the foods of the milky ocean over-flooded at 
the time of final Deluge, that was, as though, a heap of penance r 
accumulated for a long time, spreading all round and that, resembling as 
it was the stream of the Ganges, as though, flew in a mass through the 
interstices between the trees. She, as though, whitened over again the 
Kailasa mountain. She would, as though, whiten (or enlighten) the mind 
of even an onlooker ( by her lustre ) that would enter ( him via. the be¬ 
holder ) by the passage through his eyes. Her form being environed 
with an extremely white lustre, her features could not ba distinctly scan¬ 
ned, as she appeared, as though, sitting inside a crystal mansion, { or > 
plunged in the ocean of milk, (or) screened by a very white silken garment, 
{ or) reflected inside a mirror, (or) veiled by a mass of autumnal 
clouds. She was, as if, produced out of the quality ‘whiteness' alone, 
leaving aside the aggregate of materials necessary for fashioning a 
( human) body viz. the substances composed of the five primary ele¬ 
ments. She had resorted to the worship of Siva (as though) through 
fear of being seized by hair by a gang of uncouth persons, like Dakota 
Sacrificial Rite (incarnate) (which had also submitted Herself to Siva 
through fear of bsing molested by his impudent followers) ; she had 
accepted the worship of Lord for propitiating Him for (the 

annihilation of the pangs caused by) the smearing Passion, like Rati 
(who too honoured for the favour of enlivening the body of 
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Madatta ) ; she was drawn ( hitherwards ) through her longing f to see ) 
Hants crescent moon familiar to her owing to the common abode, like 
Lakpnl ( the Presiding Deity of the Milky Ocean who 

was also attracted through eagerness to see Siva's Crescent moon with 
whom She was acquainted on account of her CO -residence in the oosan ) ; 
She had retired into the temple of Siva being oppressed by the heat of 
the Sun { lit. through the fear of the Sun in the Sky), like the Moon 
(resorting to Siva through fear of wtffg i. e. Paha ) ; She had come 
there of her own accord, contemplating on Siva eager for covering H is 
body with the skin of an elephant, like the skin of Ainivata (offering 
itself to Siva when He longed for the elephant’s hide as a covering for 
His body). She was, as though, the splendour of the smile of Siva's 
southern face come out and stationed there {in bodily form), (or) the 
besmearing Ashes of Rudra incarnate, (or) the impersonation of 
Moonshine out for the purpose of dissipating the darkness from Sturt's 
throat, ( or ) the serenity of Ganns mind in a corporeal form, (or ) the 
physical embodiment of the vows undertaken by Kartiktya in His 
childhood, ( or) the physical splendour of Siva’s Bull, dissociated (from 
its body). She seemed to be the floral wealth of the trees in the 
sanctuary, volunteering to worship Siva, (or) the consummation of 
Brahma's austerities come to visit this world, (or) the glory of the 
Progenitors of the First (3FFft) Age, relaxing because tired of wander¬ 
ing through the seven worlds, (or) the Vedic Triad ( Holy Triad) 
betaking forest-life in sympathy (mourning ) for Piely devastated in 
(this ) Kali Age; {or), the germs to fashion the coming Krta age 
invested with a feminine form, ( or) the spiritual wealth of the sages 
in a physical form, ( or) the array of the celestial elephants fallen ( on 
this earth ) while speedily marching through the milky way, ( or ) the 
splendour of the Kailasu, fallen down being agitated when Havana 
uplifted (the mountain), (or) the grandeur of the ‘white continent 1 come 
there through curiosity to see other Islands, {or ) the loveliness, of the 
bloom of the Rasa flowers eagerly awaiting (the advent of) autumn, 
(or) the brilliance of Seat's body come there having relinquished the 
subterranean region, ( or ) the physical lustre of Bahitanu r dropping 
down, being exhausted on account of his (Balarama’s) reeling through 
the intoxication of wine, (or ) a series of bright fortnights ( halves of 
the month ) heaped together ; on account of whiteness the swan-kind was* 
as though, her co-partner. She liad, as though, come out of the essence 
of Righteousness, (or) she was, as though, carved out of the conch 
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(or) drawn out of pearls. Her limbs were, as if, moulded out of lotus* 
fibres. She seemed, as though, fashioned with flakes of ivory', (or) 
Sponged with the brushes of moon-beams, ( or ) coated with the layers 
of Hme ( used) for painting, (or) bleached with masses of ambrosial 
foam, ( or ) bathed in streams of quick-silver, (or) polished with molten 
silver, (or) cut out of the lunar orb, ( or ) glittering with the lustre of 
Ku{aja, Kungti, Sinduvara flowers, (or) the farthest limit of the 
white colour. Her head was sparkling with the matted hair 
hanging on her shoulders, as though, made of the splendour of the 
morning rays picked up from the solar disc kissing the top of the 
rising mountain, as tawny as the flickering light of the Hashing 
lightening and which with the water-drops peeping at intervals on 
account of her fresh bath, as though, seemed to be tinged with the 
particles of ashes from Siva's feet, at the time of her obeisance 
(to the Lord). She bore, on her head, the bejewelled feet of Siva, 
fastened with (her) matted tresses, having the ( Lord's) Name engraved 
(oathem). Her broad forehead was marked with ashes as pure as 
the dust of the Constellations pulverised by the hoofs of the horses of 
the Sun’s chariot. She (therefore) resembled the side of the 
Himalaya with the crescent moon touching a rock at its top. She 
was worshipping Siva with her gaze that was adorned with profound 
devotion and that, fixed as it was, on the Lihga, as though, appeared 
to be another string of lotuses. She was, as if, Over again, bathing 
the Lord with the extremely pellucid rays proceeding from her mouth 
with the lower lip throbbing owing to ceaseless music, (the rays) 
tliat were, as though, the radiance of her serene heart, ( or) the 
excellence of her song, (or ) the musical notes, (or) the words of her 
panegyric in a bodily form. She had put on, round her neck, a rosary 
of very big (lit, as big as the fruit) and brilliant pearls that, 

as though, represented the sense of the Vidas extracted from (the 
mouth of) Hr ah mu Himself, (or) the syllables of the ( Holy) Qayatrl 
strung together, (or) the seeds collected from the lotus of Vi$nu'$ 
navel, (or) the Seven Sages come there, assuming the form of stars 
with the desire of purifying themselves by the touch of her hand. 
She (therefore ) seemed to be the Fdli-Moon-Night with the Moon’s 
orb encircled with a halo. On account of her bosoms spherical in 
shape like the skull on Siva's head with the face pointing downwards 
and as lovely as the pitchers at the entrance to Mok$a (Salvation), 
she, as if, looked like the river Ganges with a lone pair of swans 
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(sporting in its water). In her case the bark-garment of a branch 
of the desire-yielding tree ( )—(the garment) which was, 

as though, made of the mane of CaurVs lion, as attractive as a 
chowrie and the knot of which was tied between her bosoms, — served 
the purpose of an upper vestment. Her person was purified by 
the sacred thread which went around ( her shoulder) and which was, 
as if, a pencil of rays of the moon the crest -jewel (of &iva ), received 

as a favour from the Lord ( ). Her hips were covered 

w ith a silken garment reaching as far as (her) feet and which, though 
naturally white, was reddened as it came in contact with the splendour 
of the soles of (her) feet, pointing upwards in the Brahmasatui 
posture. She was attended upon even by innocent and well-restrained 
youth that approached her in due course, as by (guileless and 
unassuming} disciple (approaching his teacher at the proper time), 
(or) patronized also by pure gracefulness as by a holy person { of a 
pure heart), (or } waited upon even by Beauty with charming eyes 
and calm mind as by a domesticated deer {having an attractive gaze 
and free from restiveness}, With her right hand the fingers 
of which were adorned with ringlets of pieces of fine shell, which looked 
fair owing to the ashes sticking to it after the Tripundraka mark, to 
the forearm of which pieces of conch were fastened and which, 
bristling that it was with the brilliance of the nails, was, as though, 
holding a fiddle stick of ivory, she was striking a lute made of ivory 
and placed on her lap like her daughter. She was, as though, the 
corporeal representative of the Science of Music and was furnished 
with her own images with lutes in hand—{images) which were 
mirrored in the pillars of the bejewelled Nandapika and which were, 
as if, ( her) companions worthy of herself. As she was reflected in the 
image of S»w that was wet because it was recently bathed, she 
seemed to have entered the heart of propitiated through fervent 
devotion. She was singing in honour of Lord S»w, a panegyric which 
was, as though, a necklace of pearls (embracing the neck) because it 
was produced in the throat, ( or) a series of planets (associated with 
the Polar Star} because it had a refrain, (or) an angry woman 
(having a red face ) because it was sung in impassioned notes, 
(or) an intoxicated lady (with eyes dull and pupils moving about) 
because the Crescendo and the Dec resecttdo were often repeated, (or) a 
woman in hysteria {beating her l lands ever and anon) as the harmony 
was maintained in various ways, (or) Mimatts^ (possessing many 
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Bfurvanas ) as it was teemed with many a mode of melody. The 
sound of her lute, harmonised with the music of (her) song, was listened 
to by the deer, the boar, the ape, the elephant, the Hon and other wild 
animals drawn by the very sweet melody of the song, completely 
absorbed (in it) (lit. as if practising meditation) and sitting in a circle 
(around her) with the flaps of the ears motionless. She was, as 
though, the Celestial River descended from heaven, (or} refined even as 
the speech of the “ Initiated ”, ( or) dazzling as the rod of the arrow of 
( -Smr ) the destroyer of the three (demoniacal) cities, (or) free from 
craving (of passions ), like one who had tasted nectar { having lost thirst 
for water ), (or ) absolutely unattached (to worldly objects), like the 
Crescent Moon on Hera’s head (free from redness ), (or ) pleased like 
the wealth of the unagitated waters of the unchurned ocean, (or) 
tin indue need by the Pairs ( of opposite qualities) like the graceful style 
{in dramatic composition) (free from compounds), (or) independent 
like the cognition of the Buddhas {.having no substrate). She bud 
found her way to ‘Self-Realisation’, like Sii<7 ( who entered lire); she had 
subdued her Self (lit. senses and the mind ), like a woman adept in tlic 
art of gambling ( who masters the tricks of the gambler’s trade). She 
subsisted on water, like the Earth (nursed on water); absorbed the 
solar heat, like the splendour of wintry morns, (that also completely 
subdues the heat of the Sun ), possessed (only) the ascetics’ wealth, like 
the Metre (containing only a fixed number of Matras appropriate for 
the caesura and the Ganns) ( and) was motionless, like one painted in a 
picture. She enveloped the surface with (her) physical lustre ( to 
show ) as if she were made of rays. She was unattached, unconceitcd, 
free from jealousy, of a form celestial and observing the vow of a 
devotes of &m. Although her age could not be reckoned on account 
of her divinity, she seemed to be ( a maiden) of about eighteen winters. 

Then, dismounting (from the horse) and tying it to a branch of a 
tree ( Chaudra$i$a ) approaching (reverentially), devoutly bowed to 
the venerable Siva and once again scanned the celestial maiden with 
an unwinking and steadfast gaze. Being amazed at (her) personal 
,charm, splendour and serenity, he redacted, “ Indeed, in this world, 
many ( unexpected) incidents befall a ( human) being, which come to 
ibim (and yet) remain unaccounted for. While aimlessly and 
wantonly burning after the pair of Kimxtras, I saw this delightful region 
untrodden by human beings and fit for the movements of the celestial 
beings (only ). When searching for water, 1 espied a cliarming lake the 
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’water of which seems to be meant for the Siddhas* While I was 
relaxing on its bank, an unearthly music fell upon my ears. As I 
followed it, this heavenly damsel inaccessible to humanity, came within 
my purview. I have no doubts as regards her celestial origin. Her 
form surely compels one to infer her being super-human ; (otherwise ) 
whence couJd there be the possibility of extraordinary musical notes of 
this type on regions earthly ? So, if she would not suddenly vanish 
from my sight, ( or) would not ascend the summit of the Kailasa or fly 
up into the air, I would approach her and ask her all this as to who 
she is, what her name is and what for she lias accepted this vow 
( even ) while young. Oh ! How many great wonders are stored in 
this place," with this resolve, he sat reclining against another pillar of 
the crystal pavilion, awaiting the time of the finale of the music. 

When at the close of (her) music the notes of her lute had 
stopped, the maiden like a lotus plant at the cessation of the sweet 
buzzing of the bees, got up, circumambulated, prostrated before Haru 
and turning round, addressed Chandrafifa, as though, cheering turn, 
touching him with merit, sprinkling him with holy water,-purifying him 
with austerities, purging him of all impurities, blessing him with boons 
<or) consecrating him with her gaze that was innately pure and 
confident owing to the power of her austerities, " Welcome to thee, my 
guest ! How could Your Honour reach this region ? Please, get up, 
come with me and bs gracious enough to accept my hospitality M . 
When ( Chit’tdrTipUa ) was thus addressed (by her), he thought 
himself honoured by her very speech; he got up, resjjectfully returned 
her salutation and humbly followed her like a disciple, saying, As your 
Ladyship commands". On his way he thought, "What a great luck 
that she ha s uot disappeared on seeing me. Curiosity, indeed, prompts 
me to question her. Since this confidence produced ( in her about me ) 
is revealed through ( her) exceedingly affable demeanour, though she 
possesses a heavenly form rare among the ascetics, I hope that she 
would certainly acquaint me with the whole of iter story’ if urged by 
me Having resolved thus, lie walked just a hundred steps and saw 
a cavern. Its entrance was darkened by thick Tanuila trees that 
produced (the illusion ) of the night-time even by day: the region upto 
its borders was resounding with the humming of intoxicated bees 
buzzing in a low pitch over the bowers of creepers with flowers in full 
bloom. There, tin; cascades of water falling from a great height and 
foaming, rebounded as they struck against the surface of white rocks 
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and produced a great noise (as the cascades were) torn up (into 
many streams) by the tops of the rocks with (sharp) up-turned edges,, 
showering sprays cool like snow, scattered about to create mist all 
around. On account of the springs on both the sides and white tike a 
garland of snow-flakes and {also like) the Laughter of Lord &iva, it 
(the cave), as though, appeared equipped with moving chowries- 
suspended at the portals. It had inside it a huge jewelled Kamandalu r 
a YogapattikZi hanging on one side and a pair of white sandals made of 
the bark of cocoanuts, placed on the top of a peg, A part of it (the 
cave) was occupied by a bark-bed dusty with the holy ashes strewn 
about. It (the cave) contained a begging bowl (made) of Conch-shell,, 
and appearing, as though, it was the Lunar disc carved out w ith a 
chisel and a gourd-vessel for (storing) ashes. When { Chandra&da ) 
took his seat on a slab of stone at its entrance, the maiden placed the lute 
the top of the bark-bed and took water in a leafy cup from a spring 
in order to honour him. She approached, when CfuitidrUplfla addressed 
her thus, “ Your Ladyship, enough of this great restraint. Enough of 
this politeness. Away with this great courtesy. Even a casual sight 
of yours would dispel all sin and would be a means of purification, like 
the ‘ Si ^destroying ’ prayer, ( swqthr ). Pray, take your seat.” Yet 

pressed by her, he accepted her hospitality with his head bent down in 
respect. 

With the ceremony of reception over, (the maiden) took her seat 
on another stone and after a few moments' silence implored Chandrap'itfa- 
{to narrate his account). He (too) recounted the incidents beginning 
with his triumphal march and leading to his arrival there as a result of 
the pursuit of the pair of the Kinnams, When the maiden heard all the 
account, she got up and taking her begging bowl moved around under 
the trees in the temple yard. Presently was her begging bowl filled 
with fruits fallen of themselves. Returning, she urged Chandrainfa to 
partake of those fruits. It (then) occurred to him, “ Nothing can lie 
inaccessible to the ascetics. What greater wonder could there be than 
this that even the non-sentient trees yield to Her Holiness their fruits- 
like conscious beings and thus honour themselves! So strange 
a thing as this was never seen by me before.” Thus, amazed all the 
more, Chandrafnda got up, brought Indrayudha to that place, and 
removing his saddle, he tied him nearby, took his bath in the water 
of the spring, feasted on the fruits that had the flavour of nectar, sipped 
the spring-water as cool as snow, washed (his hands) and retired in a 
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lonely comer while the damsel also did justice to her grubs consisting 
of water, fruits and roots. 

When she finished her meals, concluded her evening rites and 
was resting at ease on a slab of stone, Chandrapida quietly moved 
towards her, took his seat nearby and after a brief silence politely' 
addressed her, “ Your Ladyship, Frivolity the (invariable) attendant 
of humanity, rendering ( me all the more ) anxious through curiosity 
increased all the more by the acquisition of your favour, urges me to* 
ask you, although I am reluctant (to do so), Even the slightest favour 
of the Exalted emboldens the tickle-minded. Even a very brief period 
of association at one and the same time, engenders acquaintance. 
Even a slight acceptance of courtesy produces affection. So, if it would 
not cause much embarrassment to you, I wish to be favoured by your 
narrative. Since I met Your Ladyship, I have a very great curiosity 
concerning this matter. Which of the family of the Gods, ( or) the- 
GattdkarvaSi (or) the Guhyakas, (or) the Apsaraaes, has been honoured 
by your Ladyship, with your birth ? Why have you renounced the 
woridly life in so tender an age ? What a great disparity between your 
age, beautiful form, astonishing loveliness (on the one hand) and this- 
restraint of the senses (on the other J! AH this appears to me to be 
prodigious indeed! Why have you given up the celestial abode crowded 
with many a Siddha and Sddhya easily approacliable ( while) in heaven r 
to resort to this deserted wilderness all alone ? How strange indeed is 
all this that your body composed of the very five elements, should 
radiate lustre. It is unseen and unheard of before. Pray,, 
satisfy my curiosity. Will you please narrate the whole account ? At 
the end of this (appeal), she, brooding over something, was speechless 
for a moment, sighed and sobbed mutely, with eyes half closed, shedding, 
very huge and bright tears which rushed out having, as though, received 
the sanctity of her heart, (or} spread the tranquillity of her senses, (or) 
exuded the fluid-essence of her penance, (or) poured the molten whiteness 
of ( her) eyes. They oozed over ( her) spotless cheeks, dripping down in 
quick succession, like the pearls of a broken necklace. The tear-drops 
formed a regular chain and were broken into a spray (when they 
reached J the upper part of her bosoms covered with the bark-garment. 
Seeing her weep, Clujndriiplda thought that very moment, 

** Irresistible indeed, is the swoop of calamities Since they ( calamities ) 
overpower even such forms undeserving (of such a treatment). Indeed, 
no embodied soul ever escapes the visits of misfortunes! The 
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operation of the 'pairs' (gfc) is strong indeed! Besides, these 
tears of hers have, indeed, greatly increased my curiosity. Such 
( erainti.-*) personalities are never subdued by trifling causes of griet. 
The Earth would never shake by the impact of such paltry shocks. 
Though his curiosity was thus increased, he looked upon Himself as an 
offender since it was he who reminded her of her grief. He got up 
and fetched water in the cavity of his hands from the spring so that 
she should wash her face. Out of regard for him, she washed her eyes 
that had become slightly red, wiped her face with the end of her 
garment, sighed heavily and replied in a low lone, though the tears 
were falling without a break, f< Oh Prince, why need you hear the 
unworthy (of hearing> account of renunciation of mine who am 
extremely hard hear ted, unfortunate and accursed right from my birth 
and sinful (throughout) my life. If, however, you are too eager (to 
listen) pray, hearken. 

Probably, Your Honour of noble disposition must have heard that 
there are maidens called Apsnrases (residing) in the abode of Gods 
( heaven ). Of these there are fourteen families. One has sprung from 
the mind of Lord Brahma (), another from the Vedas, 
another from Fire, another from Vayu, another from the Nectar while 
it was being churned, the next from the rays of the Sun, the next from 
the rays of the Moon, another from the Earth, the next from 
Lightning, the next from Death, another from Cupid and their last 
two families were sprung along with the GatidJtafxxts from Mutii and 
Ar/shT, the two of the many daughters of Dtrk$a Prajapat:. I bus, 
these make in all the fourteen families. As for the Gitftdhtxrvas, 
they were also divided into two branches already referred to, being 
born of the two daughters of Daksa. Chitraratha, who excelled 
his fifteen brothers Chifrasetta and others in qualities, was the 
sixteenth son of Muni. It is reported Hint he, with his valour broad¬ 
cast in all three worlds and his prowess augmented all the more by 
the appellation * Friend ’ (conferred on him ) by Indra () 
whose lotus-like feet are caressed by the garlands on the heads of all 
the Gods, earned, even in his childhood, the paramountcy of all the 
Gattdharvas with (the power of) his arms darkened with the mass of 
rays of his beautiful sword. To the north of Bharatavarsa, not very 
far from, this place, lies, in the neighbouring country ‘ Kiutpurusa \ his 
residence viz. the 'Dividing Mountain' ' Hemakuta.' There live 
thousands of Gnndharvas, enjoying his protection (lit, protected by 
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the pair of his arms ). It is he who planted this extremely attractive 
grove ‘ Chitraratha ' by name and by his order this expansive lake 
named * Aechoda * has been dug out. (This image of) Lord $mr 
(the consort of Bhati~miParvati ) has been installed by him (in 
this temple). The illustrious Gandharoa Htr/hsa, the son of Arislii 
and the eldest of the six brothers Tumburti and others, was enthroned, 
while yet a boy, as the king of the other branch of the G tiiufhdfvax, 
by Chitraratha, the emperor of the Gatuiltarvas. He ( llmitsa ) 
resides on that very mountain, being attended upon by a countless 
army of the Gamlharvas, In the family of the Gandharvas which 
had been spoken of above as having been sprung from the rays of 
the Moon, was born a maiden named Gaurt of charms pleasing to the 
■eyes of the three worlds and a complexion as serene as the rays of the 
Moon. She was, as though, fashioned from the entire grace of all 
the digits of the Moon, (grace) that was carried along the current 
of the rays. She was, as if, a second Gatin ( Pdrvatl ). Ha/ttsa, the 
Lord of the other Gandharva family, wooed her as does the ocean the 
river Ganges, She, united with His Honour Hamsa, as Rati with 
Madana or the Lotus-plant with the Autumn, derived great delight 
from this fitting union. She became the head of the whole of his 
Zenana. 

To this well-matched exalted couple i was born as the only 
daughter of this nature, (so) un propit ions, destined to suffer grief and 
.the abode of manifold miseries. My father being childless (till then ), 
welcomed my birth with a great festivity that excelled even ( one on 
the occasion of) the birth of a son. On the tenth day he performed all 
the wonted rites and christened me, quite significantly, as Malta&veUt. 
Like a lute {producing sweet and indistinct notes), l, murmuring 
sweet and indistinct chatteriogs of a baby, was carried (even like the 
lute) from arm to arm (lit. from'Lap to lap) by the Gandharvas in 
my father’s palace, where 1 passed my childhood pleasing because 1 did 
not know the hardships of love and grief. In due course { however) 
budding youth approached me, as does the month of Chaitra the \ ernal 
Season, (or) the tender shoots the month of Chaitra, (or) the 
blossoms the delicate leaves, (or) the bees the flowers, (or) the 
intoxication the bees. 

In the days of Chaitra the beds of fresh lotuses were expanding; 
the unripened mango-blossoms made the gallants uneasy; the advent of 










the penile Malaya-bieezes made Cupid’s banner-cloth flutter; the Eakula-. 
trees began to put forth buds (lit. bristled), being sprinkled will) the 
mouthfuls of wins by the intoxicated damsels; the buds of the 
Ktileyaka flowers were darkened with stains in the form of swarms of 
bees. The days, then, were resounding a thousand times with the 
jingle of the bejewelled anklets ringing as the Ihdies kicked the Aktka 
trees: the mango trees looked lovely owing to the sweet buzzing of the 
swarms of bees crowding together, (being drawn ) by the fragrance of 
blooming blossoms; the surface was whitened by the sand-bank in the 
form of the dense pollen of flowers ; the host of bees vexed with the 
intoxication of honey, moved the swings in the form of creepers. 
There was a violent shower due to the sprays of honey tossed up by 
frenzied cuckoos lurking behind the Lavati creepers in foliage ; the paths 
were wet with the blood of the hearts of way-farers, broken with the 
fear (created) by the twangle of the bow drawn by Madatia pleased 
with the offerings of the lives of the wives of men sojourning afar; the 
quarters were deafened with the hissing sound produced by the feathers 
of the incessantly falling airows of Madarui. There were to be seen,, 
even by day, rows of Abfusarikas blinded by tlie passion of love of 
which their hearts were possessed. The tide of the ocean of the 
exuberant Passion had flooded the days which enraptured the hearts of 
all the people. Then, once with my mother, l came to bathe in this 
lake having its beauty enhanced in spring and its lilies, and red, blue 
and white lotuses in full bloom. Here, on the rocks of the bank, were 
carved, by Par vat', when she had come (there ) for her bath, images of 
Tryambaka with Bhrngm and Rift, where the obeisance and circumam* 
bulation of the sages could be inferred from the tiny foot-prints left in 
the dust—these 1 adored. Being urged by (lit. with my heart full of )• 
the desire to survey the cool and very lovely region, 1 strolled about with 
my friend, musing, “ How charming is this arbour of creepers w ith the 
dusters of flowers having filaments broken up and their inside yielding 
to the weight of bees! Here stands a mango tree in full blossoms with 
streams of honey oozing from the holes in the stalks of its buds pierced 
by the cuckoos with the tips of their cla ws ! How cool, indeed, is this 
avenue of sandal trees deserted by the snakes frightened at the low 
murmur of the hosts of fervent peacocks t This swing in the form of 
creepers looks really attractive as the bunches of full-blown flowers 
fallen dowm suggest the swinging of the Sylvan Deities. Pleasant, 
indeed, is the surface beneath the trees on the tank, where the 
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Malahamsas have left the (narks of their steps stamped on the mass of 
thick pollen of flowers "! 

At another place I scented the fragrance of a tiowerj quickly borne 
by the forest-breeze, unexperienced heretofore and fit for Divine beings 
only. It drew near eclipsing the fragrance of the rest of the flowers, 
although the forest was in full bloom. On account of its extreme 
sweetness it, as though, anointed, satisfied and filled the sense of smell. 
It was followed by the bees in their rivalry to own it. Being eager to 
know as to whence could it have come and being drawn, like a bee, by 
the fragrance of the flower, I went a few paces with eyes half-closed 
attracting ( behind me) the Kalahamsas in the Lake, by the jingling of the 
bejewelled anklets resounding all the more (than before) due to my (gait) 
tremulous through curiosity. There, I beheld a very charming ascetic- 
youth who liad come there for bis ablutions. Me was, as though, the 
Spring practising penance, being distressed through grief for Madana 
consumed in the fire from (the eye of) Hara t (or) the { digit of the) 
Moon on Sint's head, observing a vow for the acquisition of the full 
disc, (or) Cupid pursuing (religious) observances to propitiate &tur. 
On account of his great radiance he appeared, as if, encaged by the flash¬ 
ing streaks of lightning,( or) diving into the heart of the Sun's disc on a 
summer-day, (or) standing in the midst of the flames of fire. With his 
physical lustre yellowish like the light of the lamp, gleaming forth ever 
more and more, he rendered the ( entire) w r ood tawny and made the 
region around, as if, it was a mass of gold. His soft and reddish-brown 
matted hair was like a ribbon rolled in gorodutm. With the mark of 
ashes on ( his ) forehead, ( the mark ) resembling the ensign of Holiness 
and, as if, the line of sandal-paste ( applied to the body) to ease the 
fervent longing for the union with Samsvati, he, as though, shone like 
the stream of the Ganges adorned with a thin patch of sand-bank. He 
looked graceful with a pair of eye-brows that were the arched gate of the 
abode of the knittings (of the eye brows) at tire time of pronouncing 
-curses. He, as though, wore (on liis person) a chaplet of eyes 
strung together, on account of the elongated form (of the eyes). 
The deer, as it were, had imparted to him a part of the beauty of 
their eyes. He had a long and aquiline nose. The passion of budd¬ 
ing youth, not finding an access into his heart, had unreservedly 
reddened his lovely lower lip. * In the absence of the growth of 
beard, his face appeared like a young lotus that had not yet attained 
.the grace of being surrounded by a host of bees. He was adorned with 
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the sacred thread that resembled (either) the string of C upid s lew- 
rolled into a circle, (or) the fibres of a lotus in the lake of (Ins > 
austerities* In one hand he held a pitcher of the shape of a Bakula 
fruit with stem and in the other a rosary of crystal beads, (the rosary' > 
that was, as though, strung with the tears of Rati weeping through 
grief over the death of Cupid. He looked beautiful with a deep- 
circular navel that appeared like a whirlpool formed at the 
confluence of rivers in the form of many Lores. He had on his belly 
a thin line of hair, as dark as the particles of collyrium and as though, 
representing the path of the exit of the darkness in the form of 
Delusion dissipated by Etdightenm*rrt, His loins were engirt by a 
Munja Zone that was, as though, the halo taken as a trophy ( by bun > 
(lit. owned by him) after vanquishing the sun by his brilliance. 
In his case the purpose of a vesture was served by the bark of the 
Uamfira tree, washed in the stream of the Milky Way and as pink 
as the eyes of an old partridge. He was, as though, the embellishment 
of Celibacy, (or) the prime of Piety, (or) the grace of SarasvaU r 
( or) the self-chosen Lord of all Lores, (or) the rendezvous of all the 
Vedas. He had a staff ( Aftdha), like the Summer { equipped with 
the month of Asadha). He was as fair as the first blossoms of die 
Priyattgu, like a winter wood (shining with the blooming Priyangu 
blossoms). His face was decked with a mark of ashes as white as 
dowers, like the month of CluHira (with the beginning adorned with 
the exuberance of Tilaka trees white with flowers ). Accompanying, 
him was another young sage, (his) equal in age, (a companion) 
worthy of him and intent on collecting flowers for the worship of 

deities. 

There, I beheld, placed by him (on his ears) as an ornament, a 
nosegay shedding drops of nectar, unseen heretofore and imitating the 
cluster of stars (in the constellation) of Pleiads. 11 was, as though, 
the refulgent smile of the Sylvan Grace elated at the ( first) sight of t te 
Spring, (or) a cavity-ful of the parched grain (offered by ) Chadra to 
greet the arrival of the Malaya breezes, (or ) the youthful amorous 
sport of the Splendour of flowers, (or ) the row of the senes of the drops 
of perspiration of Rati (produced) by the exhaustion due to (the act 
of) copulation, (or ) the hair of the chowrie ( serving) as a symbol of 
the banner on the elephant of Cupid, {or) the Abhisarika enticing the 
gallant bees. Convinced that it was the fragrance of this ( bouquet) 
tliat eclipsed that of the rest of the flowers, 1 reflected, while scanning 
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the ascetic-youth, “ Inexhaustible, indeed, is the store of the Creator ^ 
implements of producing Beauty par excellence , since, He having (once) 
fashioned Lord Cupid the affluence of whose beauty is a marvel for e 
three worlds, has ( now) created another Cupid (m the guise ot 
this ascetic, the fulness of whose form excels even that of Cupid. I 
feel that Brahma, when he was shaping the Moon’s Orb, the solace lo 
the eyes of the entire universe and when 1 Ie was producing t ie o uses, 
the abodes of the sports of Lul^hml, was but practising (for the : acquisi¬ 
tion of the necessary) dexterity to fashion the form of tins (sage sj 
face; for otherwise what leason there could possibly be for the creation 
of similar things. Mendacious indeed, is the belief that all the digits o 
the Moon waning in the dark half of the month, are ^s^tbed ? V 
Sun with his Sufumpa Rayi all those digits really enter this body (of the 
sage): otherwise how can there be this comeliness {in the ease) o ** 
(sage) who is practising austerities mostly consisting of hardships an 
I,ordinarily ) depriving (one) of (his) charms.” Even as I was 
musing thus, the Flowery weapotxd God ( Love) unmindful of e 
distinction between the right and the wrong, ever partial to Beauty 
alone, and easily attainable in budding youth, ensla\ ed me, as oes le 

intoxication of tlie flowering season the bee. 

Although I knew “ What an improper, extremely ignominious tiling 
unworthy of a maiden born of a noble family” I. not being the mistress 
of myself and with all my limbs stupefied on account of the narcosis 
that set in at that very moment, became, as though, stunne , (or) pain 
ed in a picture, (or) seized fay some body and on account of some 
indescribable (feeling) that I knew without be mg instructed (by any- 

body)— (a feeling) which is to be known by being realised abne-I 
looked at him for long with my right eye that had forgotten t e ac 
winking along with the breaths, with eye-lashes half-closed an v 
inside spotted owing to the pupil all the more tremulous being (contt- 
nuously) directed to the comer-(looked) as if ardently drinking (turn 
with eyes, (or) beseeching (him) for something, (or) telling him that 
was his vassal, (or) offering ahead my heart, (or) entering him) with all 
my soul, (or) striving to become one (with him), (or) submitting o 
him for receiving his protection ) saying, “Save me, overpowered as I 
am with (die emotion of) love,” (or) entreating him to give me a room 
in his heart—I don’t know how I did it—It is not clear w et er 
acted on the advice of his lavishing beauty, or my mind, or the God 
of love, or fresh youth, or my love for him, or in some other way. 
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Being as though borne near him by senses liaving been lifted up (by 
them), (or) propelled from behind by the fiou-er-arrowed God, I with 
great difficulty controlled my soul that I resigned completely. There¬ 
after sighs in an unbroken succession came out, as though, to give 
space to love. The nipples of my bosoms throbbed, as though, with the 
desire of informing (him) that my heart was full of affection (for him). 
Bashfulness vanished, as though, washed away by the row of the drops 
of perspiration. My delicate frame shivered, as though, alarmed at the 
fall of the host of the penetrating (lit. sharp) darts of Cupid. Being, as 
though, curious to inspect the excellence of his form, a thrill appeared 
on my body fervently longing for an embrace. Love entered my heart, 
as though, entirely washed away from my feet with the water of 
perspiration, * 

It occurred to me, " What a disgraceful (lit, improper) thing the 
.abomimhle God of love has begun in delivering me over to this 
peaceable (sage) w1k> is far away from all contact with carnal 
pleasures! So stupid, indeed, is the woman's heart that it is incapable 
of discerning the fitness of the object of love \ How can I reconcile 
these two—this effulgent abode of splendour and penance and these 
impulses of love indulged in by the vulgar people 1 Surely he must be 
inwardly ridiculing me thus jeered by Cupid. It is a wonder that I 
conscious of all this, am not able to withhold my feeling. Grantee) 
that there have been maidens who abandoning all feeling of shame, 
moved towards their husbands; there were others still who were 
intoxicated by this accursed Love but I stand alone (in this respect) 
inasmuch as my heart perplexed at the mere sight of this (beautiful) 
form, is so enthralled in a moment. It is the (passage of) time and 
the virtues { of the person one loves) that make (the influence of) love 
irresistible at all times. While I am in my senses and while he lias 
not dearly detected the frivolous mischiefs of Passion, it is better to 
steal away from this place or would ho acquaint me with a curse, 
being enraged at the sight of the effects of love loathed by him J 
i'or, the disposition of the sage-kind is easily susceptible to provoca¬ 
tion'. With this resolve, I wished to retire (from the place) (lit, 
became eager to go away from the place ). Feeling that he belongs to 
n class that commands the respect of the whole of mankind, I offered 
him my homage— with the eyes not drawn off from his face (i. e. 
fixed), the eve-lashes untwinkling, the surface invisible, the resplendent 
ear-sprout slightly dislodged off the cheeks, the flowery ear-ornament 












flashing on the disorderly (soft) mass of hair, and the jewelled ear-rings 
oscillating on the shoulders. 

As I offered my salutations (to him) hCj losing his firmness at th* 
sight of my emotion, was made restless by passion, as the lamp is made 
by the wind, owing to the dictates of the * Mind-bom' being inviolable, 
the vernal month being the inspirer of intoxication, the place being 
extremely delightful, blooming youth being mostly impolite, the 
senses being instinctively fitful, the craving for the sensual objects 
being irresistible, temper being (innately) unsteady, the various 
incidents being destined to happen—in a word, it being decreed, on 
account of the wickedness of my misfortune, that I should suffer from 
such ( poignant) tortures (as I am at present enduring ). Horripilation 
appeared on his body also, as though, to receive Love visiting him for the 
first time. His sighs started ahead (of him), as if, to escort ( his) mind 
that was already on its march towards me. The rosary in his hand seised 
by tremor, shook, as though, apprehending a break in ( his) vow. A net 
of drops of perspiration was seen adhering to his cheeks, as though, it 
were another spray of flowers suspended from his ear. ( His) eyes 
expanded through the joy at my sight and with the pupils dilated 
as though, metamorphosed the region into (a duster of) lotuses : the 
masses of (their) far-spreading rays enveloped (all) the ten quarters, as if 
they were the bed of blooming blue lotuses that were flying up into the 
sky, relinquishing the Acchoda lake (lit, the water of the Acchoda lake) 
of their own accord. With his excitement thus strikingly manifest, the 
sway of Passion ( over me) was re-doubled and that very moment I 
experienced some indescribable state. Met bought, “ Surely it is 
that Cupid the teacher who imparts instruction in the elegant 
amorous movements calling for sexual enjoyment, that is directing 
these graceful gestures (of the ascetic); otherwise how can this 
person not acquainted with such episodes which are charming 
owing to the presence of the various emotions, possess such 
a gaze, bright with the eye-brows (ever) active, unsteady with 
the pupils dull and rolling under the weight of joy, unversed with 
the movements (of the eye)—(the gaze) which is, as though, 
showering streams of love’s pleasure, {or) shedding nectar, (or ) half 
closed on account of intoxication, { or ) languid with exhaustion, (or) 
heavy with sleep ? Whence comes this great dexterity which commu¬ 
nicates the inward longing of the heart through the eye without (the 
medium of) words ? 
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Seizing an opportunity, I drew near the other boy-sage, h» asso¬ 
ciate, paid (him my) respects and asked, “ Sir what is his name . Of 
what sage is he (the son) ? Prom which tree is plucked this boquet cf 
flowers used by him as an ear-decoration? Its spreading fragrance 
liaving extraordinary sweetness hitherto unenjoyed, excites great curio¬ 
sity in me . " With a little smile he replied, “ Maiden, why need you 
ask such a question? If at all you are curious, I narrate, Pray listen- 
11 There dwells as the resident of the heavenly world a great sago 
Svcfaketu by name, whose reputation is celebrated m all the three worlds 
and who on account of his nobility, is respected by hosts of the Gods, 
the demons and the Siddhas (Lit whose feet are respected etc.), 
The beauty of His GVirce enrapturing the hearts of the nymphs in the 
celestial as well as the nether worlds and delighting in aU the three 
worlds, outshone (even that of) Nalakubara. Once, in order to pluck 
lotuses for the worship of the deities, he went down the heavenly nver 
of streams as white as &va's laughter and its water intermixed w ith 
hundreds of spots {as on peacock's feathers ) on account of the drops 
of Airawita's ichor. The goddess Lak$m\ ever attending beds of 
lotuses and seated on a thousand-petalled blooming lotus, signted him 
as he was descending (into the stream ). As she looked at him, plac¬ 
ing her delicate hand on her mouth languid when she started yawning 
and as she absorbed (him with eyes) with the eye-brows (ever) active, 
unsteady with the pupils dull and rolling under the weight of joy, 
unversed with the movements (of the eye), (the gaze) which was, as 
though, drinking bis beauty with eyes half-closed owing to the intoxication 
brought on by Passion and with the pupils quivering in the ripples of the 
tears of joy, her mind was agitated by love. With the pleasure of sexual 
union accomplished by a mere glance, she achieved her purpose sitting 
(as she was) on the very lotus. So a son was born (to her). She. 
took him in Iter arms( Lit. lap) and handed (him viz. the child) over 
to Svetaketu saying, “ Your holiness, this is your son. Please accept 
him He too performed all the (customary ) rites proper for a son 
and named him as PumUirlka as he was born in a lotus. Initiating 
him into the vow (of cclebacy), he made him master the group of all 
the sciences. This (youth that you see now ) is the same Punjariku 
" And this spray of flowers is of the Parijafa tree that rose from 
the milky ocean when churned by the Gods and the Demons. I vs ill 
also narrate Ik>w it found its way to bis ear, although it was contrary to 
his vow. This being the Hth day, be started with me from the 
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celestial world to worship lord ) on the Kaitasa and 

while passing along the Nandatiazatui, he was respectfully addressed by 
its Presiding Diety intoxicated with the drinking of floral wine, as she 
came out (of the garden )—taking (in her hand ) the boquet of the 
Parijata ; (the Diety) was escorted by the Vernal Beauty in person 
with her tender hand; She had a girdle made of a wreath of Bakula 
flowers with her person completely veiled with garlands put around 
her neck, interspersed with flowers and shoots and reaching as far as 
her knees ] she wore a fresh mango-shoot as ear-ornament; “ Be 
gracious to accept this and favour {it) as an embellishment befitting 
your person pleasing to the sight of all the three worlds 1 Will you 
please place, on the tip of your ear, this bouquet rude enough to desire 
tlie grace of an ear-ornament ? Let the life’s mission of Parijata be fudd¬ 
led ”, While she was speaking thus, he looked dow« rather abashed at 
the compliment to his form and {as* such) proceeded along, disregarding 
her. But when 1 saw her, following (us), 1 said, 14 Friend, what 
harm is there ? Please comply with her request ” and placed this per 
force on his ear in spite of his reluctance. Thus, " who he is, what 
this nosegay is and how this came to be placed on the tip of his ear"— 
all this has been related { to you ) in full ", 

When he had spoken thus, the young sage addressed me with an 
indication of a little smile ( on his face), Oh inquisitive maiden, why 
need yon trouble ( yourself) with this inquiry ? You may take this if 
its sweet fragrance appeals to you.” So saying, he approached me and 
removing {the nosegay) from his ear placed it on mine—(this nosegay) 
had, as if, begun soliciting for Love’s union with the melodious humming 
of the swarm of bees. Owing to my yearning for a touch of his hand, 
there arose, at the very moment, horripilation at the place where the 
ear-ornament was (to be) placed, as if, it were another blossom of the 
Parijata. { As to him), from his hand, the fingers of which were made 
to vibrate at the pleasure of the touch of my cheek, slipped, (as 
though), along with the feeling of shame, the rosary of which he failed 
to take any cognisance. Before it could reach the ground, I caught it 
and gracefully placed it as an ornament around my neck where it dis¬ 
played the elegance of a singular necklace—(I) experiencing, as though, the 
pleasure of being caught within his arms. 

When things liad come to such a pass the carrier of (my) umbrella 
mentioned to me, “ Princess, Her Majesty lias finished her bath. 
The hour of going home is drawing nigh. Therefore, be pleased to take 
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your bath Somehow being reluctantly dragged by those words of hers 
even as a recently trapped female elephant (is made to move) at the 
first stroke of a goad, T proceeded {thence J to have my bath, withdraw¬ 
ing my gaze from off his face very painfuly—(gaze} which was, as 
though, sunk in the mud of the nectar of his charm, (or) enmeshed in 
the web of the thorns in the form of bristles on my cheek, (or) nailed 
with the shafts of Cupid's arrows, (or ) stitched with the thread of (his) 
grace. As I started, the other boy-sage marking that sort of loss of 
courage (of his companion), exhorted (him ) with a slight display of 
anger out of affection. 

“Dear Puntfarika, this is quite unbecoming of you. This is the 
path beaten by insignificant persons, while the good pride (themselves) 
on the possession of fortitude. Why don't you control yourself when 
agitated like an ordinary person ? Whence has this unprecedented 
sensorial disturbance of thine set in for the first time whereby thou 
bast been reduced to this plight ? Where have gone {all) that firm¬ 
ness of thine, that subjugation of senses, that mastery over the mind, 
that tranquil disposition, that vow of celibacy come ( to thee ) as a 
heritage, that apathy for all the sensual objects, those precepts of thy 
teacher, all (thy) learning, those ideas of aversion, that abhorrence of 
enjoyment, tliat indifference to happiness, that firm devotion for auste¬ 
rities, that dislike for pleasures and that discipline in youth ! Since, 
even persons like thee are sullied by attachment to Passions and over¬ 
whelmed by follies, (thy) wisdom is, indeed, fruitless (thy) study of the 
Code of Conduct ( ) of no use, (thy) sacrament in vain, (thy) 

discrimination (following) the teachings of (thy) preceptor null and 
void, (thy) awakening of no purpose and (thy) knowledge of no avail! 
How is it that thou hast failed to notice (thy) rosary slipped from (thy) 
hand and taken away too ? Oh, how absent-minded tliou art 1 Why I 
It is already carried away 1 Now, at least, stop that heart (of thine) 
that is being stolen away by this wanton girl". 

Thus admonished by him, he replied, feigning a little sense of 
shame, ‘Dear Kapitijeda, why should you misconstrue my action ? I 
wouldn't thus tolerate this naughty girl's mischief, viz. the theft of the 
rosary’ 1 . So saying, lie addressed me, his^nKfljinst then) being charm¬ 
ing in its feigned ire, decked with a fearful frown assumed with great 
effort, and with its lower lip throbbing (betrayjfig) an eager desire for a 
kiss. “You fickle maid! You shall not move even a step further 
without returning that rosary”. As 1 heard that, I took off from round 
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my n;ck the necklace which was, as though, a handful of flowers grace¬ 
fully offered at the opening of the elegant dance in honour of Cupid and 
saying, "Your honour, here is your rosary", I placed it in the out¬ 
stretched hand of him who was absent*minded and whose eyes were 
rive tied upon my face. Although drenched with perspiration, 1 (then) 
descended to have a bath once again. Coming out (of the lake) and 
being somehow' led by my friend even like a river forced to llow 
against the current, I un-willingly returned home with my mother, 
thinking of him alone. On reaching there, I entered the Maidens* 
apartment and since then, distressed (as I was) at the separation 
from him, 1 could not realise all this—‘Whether I (really) came back, 
(or) stayed there still: whether t was alone, (or) waited u[>on (by 
servants); if I stood silent, (or) had started talking; whether 
1 was awake or sleeping ; if 1 was weeping or otherwise ", whether 
it was a pain or a pleasure; if it was love-sickness or a disease ; 
whether it was a calamity or a festivity ; if it was the day or the night, 
and what things were pleasing (to the eye) and what revolting. 
Unacquainted with the affairs of love, 1 did not understand anything 
as to where I should go, what 1 should do, what I should listen to, 
what 1 should see or talk, whom 1 should confide with or what was 
the antidote against it. I only ascended (the stairs of) the Princesses' 
Mansion, dismissed all my companions and forbade one and all the 
attendants from (even) coming to the door. 1 gave up all occupations ; 

I sat alone looking through (Lit. with my face in) the jeveiled lattice- 
window at the very direction which had an enviable sight and which 
because of his presence there, was, as though, (specially) adorned (or) 
full of flowers, (or) possessed a treasure of valuable gems, (or) inunda¬ 
ted with the floods of the ocean of nectar, (or) embellished with the 
rise of the full moon ; I longed to ask the news concerning him, of 
everything coming from that quarter—even tire breeze, the fragrance 
of the wild flowers and the chirping of the birds : 1 desired e\en the 
hardships of austerities for they were dear to him ( or he was dear to 
me ); I accepted the vow of silence, as though, because he loved it (or 
I loved him ); now entertaining a partiality (for everything that was 
connected with him ) due to (my) love (for him), 1 looked upon the 
ascetic garb as far from being indecent as he had favoured it, (attri - 
bested) prettincss to youth as he was its receptacle, (ascribed) fascinat¬ 
ing loveliness to the Parijcita dower because of its contact with his 
ear, (considered) heaven as pleasing because of his residence 
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(there), (assigned) invincibility to Cupid ( Lit. who liad flowers for his 
weapons} on account of the affluence of his ( Putuiar’ka's ) personal 
beauty; I (eagerly) faced him even though he was far away even as a 
lotus-plant the sun, (or) the tide the moon, (or) a (female) peacock a 
cloud ; in the same way I wore round my neck, the rosary, as though, it 
was a preservative garland guarding against the exit ( Lit. passing 
away ) of my life afflicted at the separation from him and also tolerated 
the nosegay clinging to my ear, as if, it had started whispering (hL) 
secret (to me) ; and all the while I stood motionless with one of my 
broad cheeks thrilled with the net of horripilation resulting from the 
pleasure of the touch of his hand and appearing like the buds of 
Kadamba serving as an ear-ornament. 

TarnlikCh the carrier of my betel-nut-casket, had been for a bath 
just with rue. Later on, she turned up as if alter a long time and 
softly communicated to me while I in the same state, Princess, 

( you know ) those two young ascetics of celestial form we saw on 
the bank of the lake Acchoda; of them one who himself placed 
this spray of the heavenly tree on your ear, followed dose on my 
heels very stealthily, guarding himself (Lit. his sight) from the 
other (his companion) under the cover of the thick avenue of 
blossomed creeper?, while I was on my way (home) and 
inquired with reference to your Ladyship, O girl, who was this 
maiden ? Whose daughter is she ? What's her name and where 
is she proceeding ? “ To this 1 returned, “ She is AfttAatari*. the 
daughter of the Apsaras Gaurl who is sprung from the rays of the 
glorious Moon and of the King Hctnsa, the emperor of the 
Gandharvas, who uses for his footstool the iotus in LaksmYs hand, 
whose long arm is marked with the decorative paintings on thv 
cheeks of the passionate Gatuiharva women when sleeping in amorous 
sport, and the series of the nails of whose feet are polished ( Lit. 
tendered glossy ) being rubbed with tips of the rays (proceeding) 
from the crown-jewels of all the Gcwdhcrrvas. She lias now started 
for the golden-peaked ( Heitiakiifa ) mountain which is the abode of 
the G(iiu.iltcirLf<is, ,> W hen I had told this, he stood motionless just 
for a while and thinking of something, surveyed me for long with a 
steady gaze and implored me rather explicitly, Oh lass, tlii> 
appearance of yours, auspicious anil free from frailty (as it is ), doe- 
not give false promises even in this age ( of yours Lit. childhood ). 
So would you mind doing me a favour if requested by me 
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To this, I respectfully returned, humbly folding my tlands, “ Sir, 
why need you talk so ? In the absence of merit, great souls like you 
venerated In all the three worlds, do not condescend to cast, on persons 
like us, even a glance (that is} capable of annihilating all sin, much 
less a command. May you unreservedly order me what you deem 
fit to be done and {thus) oblige me ”, As I addressed him this, he 
greeted me with an affectionate glance as if I were a friend, (or) a 
benefactress, (or) a restorer of life; plucking a sprig of leaves from 
a neighbouring Tcnniila tree, he pressed it on a slab of stone and with 
its juice that had the sweet odour of ichor of a (?£r«dfcrj-elepliant t he 
wrote, on a rag torn off the edge of his (own ) upper bark-garment, 
(this letter ) with the tip of the nail of the little finger of his lotus-like 
hand. He (then ) handed it over to me saying, “ Please give this 
letter to that maiden secretly and when she is alone *\ With these 
■words, she took it out of the beetle-casket and showed it (to me). 
But the { mere ) talk about him, even though it consisted of words 
(only) and {as such) though it formed the province of the ear 
(alone), produced within me the pleasure of touch and infused me with 
the charm, as though, of the influence of the God of love, that entered 
me out and out,—which could be inferred from the appearance of 
bristles ( all over my body ) ; f took from her hand that piece of the 
bark-garment and deciphered the following lines scribbled thereon :— 
Holding out hope of fulfilment, thou hast fanned the yearning of my 
heart, enticing it with the pearl-necklace white like lotus-fibres, as one 
would carry away a swan born in the Manasa-lake, in a fixed direction, 
alluring it with a pearl-creeper, white like lotus-fibres. 

My perusal of that (letter } all the more augmented the morbid 
emotion of my mind afflicted by passion as does the confusion wrought 
by the loss of one’s bearings in the case of one ( who has ) lost his path, 
{ or ) the night in the dark fortnight of one without sight, ( or ) the 
cutting of the tongue of one without speech, (or) the conjurer’s (magic} 
feather-brush of one unable to perceive correctly, (or ) the tendency of 
talking in delirious fever of one habituated to incoherent talks, { or) the 
fatal sleepiness of one affected by poison, (or) the Lokayatika system 
{of philosophy ) of one seeking pleasure in unrighteousness (or) the 
spirituous liquor of one (already) intoxicated, (or) the zealous act of 
wickedness of one possessed (by a goblin), And that agitation made 
me extremely restless as does the flood a river. Because of ( her for¬ 
tune of) seeing him ( Pundarika } a second time, I looked upon her 
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(Tarahka ), as though, she had performed an act of great merit, (or ) 
enjoyed a residence in heaven, (or J was guarded by a deity, (or) Imd 
ivoa a blessing, (or) drunk nectar, (or) become the; (consecreted) 
queen ol the three worlds ; though she always used to he near and was 
greatly intimate with me, 1 began to talk to her reverently as if she 
were rarely to be seen and quite unfamiliar (unseen hitherto) ; even 
while standing by my side she seemed to me as though standing above 
all the world ; (and in this state) I indicated an inversion of the rela- 
tion between the maid and the mistress (that existed between heT and 
me ) inasmuch as i lovingly pampered her on her cheeks and her soft 
curly hair ; and I repeatedly asked her " Taralifai, tell me in what 
condition did you see him ? Of what other things did he talk to you ? 
How long did you tarry there ? How far did he come following us t " 

( and such other questions). Thus in the same condition, bamng the 
entrance of one and all the servants, 1 spent (that ) day in the same 
palace in her company, discussing that very topic. 

In due course, the solar disc reddened, as though, liaving shared its 
redness with my heart (which was red—full of passion), reclined on the 
edge of the firmament; the Splendour of Daylight t eagerly) enamoured 
of the sight of the sun glowing with love, faded ( Lit, became pale ), as 
though, Oppressed by passion and (therefore) prepared a bed of lotuses 
(to appease the pangs thereof); the rays of the sun, (tinged) tawny in 
the cascades of mountains, full of red clay and rising up from the lotus- 
beds, clustered together, like the herds of wild elephants (docking toge¬ 
ther getting up from lotus-beds); the day entered the caves of the Merit 
mountain along with the echoes of the rapturous neighing of the horses 
of the Sun's chariot, (the horses) that were ardently longing lor rest 
after their descent along the (vault) of the sky ; the lotus creepers in 
the cavities of half-closed red lotuses of which swarms of bees liad entered: 
and (therefore) the hearts of which were full of darkness due to swoon 
at the separation from the sun, had begun to close (ilieir eyes); and 
the couples of the ChakravUka birds had begun to separate after a 
mutual exchange of hearts which, as though, were passed through the 
hole of the common lotus-stalk which they had eaten up; just at this 
time, my umbrella-carrier came up to me and informed me Princess, 
one of the two ascetic youths is at the gate ! He says that he has 
come to ask for the rosary." 

With the mere utterance of the term Mumkuttuira 1, though con¬ 
fined to my seat, as if, flew to the gate, and suspecting iliat he ( 














rika ) had come, I summoned one of the { many ) chamberlains and 
sent him with the order to go and usher him in. Then, just after a 
moment, i saw the oilier young ascetic named Kapinjaia—a com¬ 
panion worthy of him ( Puudarlka ) like the Yoitih of Beauty or Mtz- 
ilana of the youth, (or) the Vernal Season of Miidtifut, (or) the Son* 
therly Breeze of the Spring— coming along the path directed by the 
chamberlain who was pale on account of old age, and following him (viz. 
the chamberlain) like the morning sun-shine the moon-light. As he 
drew near, 1 marked his appearance rather greatly afflicted, { or ) deje¬ 
cted, (or) blank, (or) supplicatory or suggestive of some desire un¬ 
accomplished. J got up, reverentially saluted { him), and myself fetched 
a seat for him. When he had occupied his seat, 1 washed his feet des¬ 
pite Ins reluctance and wiped them with the skirts of my silken upper 
garment ‘ thereafter I sat near him on the uncovered ground. He 
waited just for a "while, and threw a glance at Taralika sitting by my 
side, as though, wishing to speak out something. From the very 
expression of his, L understood what he meant and so 1 assured him, 
“ Sir, she is not different from me { Lit. my body ). You can proceed 
without any misgivings.” 

Thus assured by me, K&pinjaia spoke out, 11 Princess, what should 
I talk ? The sense of shame restrains my speech from (even) introduc¬ 
ing the subject at liand. How incongruous it is to construe the 
tranquil ascetic folk contented in their forest residence and subsisting 
(merely) on roots and fruits "with this world mostly full of love-affairs, 
crowded with amorous pastimes of various sorts, polluted with attach¬ 
ment to enjoyments of sensual pleasures and ( so ) meant for men with 
minds agitated (by passions). See here how fate is out for every tiling 
improper. Indeed the Almighty needs no effort to make a person a 
laughing-stock. 1 wonder if it befits the bark garments or suits the 
matted hair t Is it proper for the austerities or is it a part of the pre¬ 
cepts of righteousness ? What an unprecedented parody (of asceti¬ 
cism). But this is certain that it must be disclosed; for I find no 
others means; no other remedy is available. 1 see no other refuge ; 
there is no other alternative; and if I don't tell, it would suddenly lead 
to a grave calamity. 1 disclose it (to you only) because the life of a 
friend has to be saved even at the cost of one’s own life. You are 
aware that I openly remonstrated with him very severely in that way in 
the presence of your ladyship. Thus admonishing him, 1 angrily left the 
spot, gave tip collecting flowers and went elsewhere. After your lady- 
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ship tad left, I waited for a short time and thinking as to what he I 

might be doing then alone, I returned and hiding myself ( Lit, my bxfv ) 

behind the brands (of a tree), 1 discerned the place (all over). But 

when I did not find him there, l began to think, " Can he have followed 

her as his mind is subjugated by passion; or if she be gone, he, on com* 

mg to himself and being ashamed, dare not show himself to me; or j. 

perhaps enraged (at my rehuff} he lias already gone leaving me (here) ; 

or perchance be lias moved to another part (of the forest) from here, 

searching me." Pondering over these (and other) probabilities, I 

stayed ( there ) tor a short lime. But, unaccustomed as 1 was to his 

absence even for a moment right up from the birth, I was pained ( at 

heart) and l further thought, “ Maybe, being ashamed at Use loss of firm 

ness (of tins mind), he might even do harm to himself. There Is no 

act, indeed, that would not be prompt*! by the sense of shame, ft 

would not therefore, be proper to leave him alone (i.e. unattended ),’* 

Thus resolved, I started, seeking for him. In course of my search, the 
more t did not come across him the more I began to entertain apprehen¬ 
sions of various untoward incidents (befalling him)—with my mind 
nervous through affection for my friend and I beat the forest for a long 
time, watching closely here and there, vigilantly inspecting the thickets 
of trees and creepers, the av enues of sandal trees, the bowers of creep¬ 
ers, the banks of the lakes (and so on), 

I found him, thereafter, in a thicket of creepers which lay by the 
side of a lake and {the growth of which was ) so thick that it was, as 
though, fashioned out of flowers, (or) foil of bees, (or) cuckoos, ( or) 
peacocks and (hence) being extremely charming (it appeared), as 
though, it was the birth place of Spring. He tad given up all occu- 
pations and as such he appeared, as though, paiuteJ in a picture, ( or ) 
carved out, ( or ) paralysed, (or} dead, (or) fast asleep, ( or ) deeply 
absorbed in Yagic meditations; he was free from any activity, yet he 
moved from his proper conduct: he was alone, nevertheless, attended 
by Madam ; he was full of passion ( redness ), at the same time, pale; 
he bud his heart empty, however, occupied by his beloved ; he was 
speechless, even while expressing the acute pangs of love; he was 
seated on a slab of stone all the same preparing for suicide; he was 
bang tormented by the flower-arrowed God who Jay unseen out of fear 
that, he [ PuytfartAa ) might proclaim a curse on him; quite motionless * 

as lie was, his body was void of sense-organs, since they bad, as though, 
entered his heart to observe the beloved that dwelt there, (or) 
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vanished at the fear of unbearable affliction, (or) disappeared leaving 
the body, being provoked at the mental agitation; he was shedding a 
ceaseless shower of tears, many a stream of which was emitted through 
the space between the eyelashes, by his eyes still and closed and as 
though, irritated within by the smoke of the fire in the form of Madana 
inflaming inside; he was giving out (heavy) s ? ghs that moved the 
filaments of the flowers cn the neighbouring creepers, (sighs ) that 
rushed out taking with them the reddish lustre of the lower lip, which 
was rather the rising flame of the fire of love that was consuming hb 
heart; his forehead was brightened by the spotless rays radial mg from 
his nails, as he reclined his left cheek against the palm of his left hand 
and so it appeared, as though, decked with a mark of extremely white 
sandal-paste ; bis ear appeared, as if, to possess a blue lotus or a sprout 
-of Tamata tree on account of the swarm of bees muttering, under the 
pretext of ( their) sweet but indistinct buzzing, cupid's charm that 
brings on infatuation () when they (the bees) were allured 
by the pleasure of the fragrance that was still lingering there, as the 
Parijata flower serving as his ear ornament, was removed only 
recently ; under the plea of horripilation ( appearing on his body) due 
to the fervent love-longing, he wore, dose to his person, a mass of 
broken flowery tips of cupid’s arrows fallen on every pore (of his skin); 
with his right hand, he held, on < his) chest, as an ensign of rudeness, 
the necklace flashing with a pencil of rays from ( his) nails and ( hence), 
as though, bristling with the pleasure of the touch of his hand ; he was 
btfirg struck by the trees with the pollen in their flowers, which was, a- 
if, the subjugating magic powder of Madam; the shoots of the Asoka 
trees in the vicinity ( often ) touched him when shaken by breezes and 
,( thus) as it were, imparted {to him) their hue ( Lit. redness, passion j, 
the Sylvan Grace (incarnate) was consecrating him with the 
showers of honey from the bunches of blooming flowers which 
(showers), as though, stood for the (holy) waters at the tune of his 
coronation as king of the realm of love ; the God of Love was smiting 
him, as it were, with hot and smouldering shafts in the form of 
Champahi buds falling on him and the fragrance of which was 
swallowed by teems of bee* (hovering over him); the Southerly Breeze 
was chiding him with the humming sound of the bees intoxicated with 
the exaberent odour of the woodland, as if, it was its (i. e- of the breeze ) 
threatening roar; he was rendered fidgety by the month of Chmlra 
with the din of hosts of cuckoos cooing sweetly but indistinctly under 
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the influence of passion, which ( din ) was, ns though, the clamour of- ** 

victorious cries in honour of Spring ; he was clothed in pallor like the 
(pole) moon of the dawn, (or) emaciated even as the {subsided ) 

Stream of the Ganges in summer, (or) fading, being internally consumed- 
as does the sandal creeper (with fire inside}; lie seemed (quite J a 
different person (altogether) (or) like one unseen uptil now, ( or) one *_ 

unacquainted, (or) one undergone transmigration, (or ) one transformed,- 
or one possessed (by a gliost), (or) one influenced by a devil, (or J occ 
seized by an evil spirit, (or) one mentally deranged, (or) one duped, 

(or) one blind, ( or) deaf, (or) dumb ; he was, as though, absorbed in 
dalliance^ (or ) sunk in love; his disposition now being not self-control* 
led, he had readied the dimax of the influence of love, and as such { L 
as a result of all this) his original form was difficult to recognize. 

Gazing at him in that condition with a wink less eye for a long, 
time, I was overpowered with dejection and my heart began to tremble 
as I reflected, “ So irresistible, indeed, is the power of cupid that he ha$ r 
in a moment, reduced him to altogether different state against which 
there should be no remedy J Otherwise, how could a treasure-house of 
knowledge of this type all of a sudden, become null and void ! How 
strange it is that he, who right from his childhood had been of a steady 
nature and of an unerring conduct, and who (as such ) was of a demea¬ 
nour to be envied by me and otl*er ascetic youths, should this day, like an 
ordinary fellow, be stupified by passion, with (his) knowledge disregarded, 
prowess of austerities slighted and profundity destroyed! Youth free from 
a slip, is seldom to be met with,” Drawing near I took a seat on a part 
of that very slab and placing my hand on his shoulder, I asked him who 
still had his eyes closed, *' My dear Putidarlka, what’s all this ?" Then 
with great effort, he opened his eyes, as though, irritated or full 
of agony, as though, they were stuck fast being closed for a long 
time, (the eyes) which had been reddened as a result of a 
constant weeping and wetted with tlie flow of tears and which 
{therefore) had the hue of a bad of red lotuses screened with a 
white silken garment; and looked at me for long with a languid gaze ; 
he heaved a long sigh and said slowly and with great difficulty, faltering 
( Lit. with letters scattered ) through shame, “ My dear Kapuijala, 
thou dost know all this, why dost thou then, question me" On hearing 
that; I realized from his condition that his malady w*as (absolutely) 
irremediable; with all that, resolving that a friend ought to ward off Ins 
companion embarking on an unrighteous path, I exhorted him,— 
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“ pj-jend Pun^arlka, all tliis is well known to me. Yet I ask you 
this much only. Is all this that you are out to do now, assigned to you 
by your teachers, or studied by you in the Scriptures, or is it a rneans 
to secure merit, or a new {Lit. another) fashion of practising pena¬ 
nce, or the path leading to heaven, or the secret of a vow, or a device 
for the realisation of Summum bonum, or a different sort of religion* 
observance ? Is it at all proper for you even to think of this, much less 
to express or to see it ? Don't you, like an unenlightened person, realize 
yourself being made a butt of ridicule by this accursed cupid ? For 
only a fool is tortured by him. What hope of pleasure can you imagine 
in this sensual objects condemned by the good and highly prized by the 
vulgar ? That idiot, who superimposes the idea of happiness on sen- 
sual pleasures that bring in their wake a series of calamities, indeed, 
waters a grove of poisonous creepers with the notion of acquiring merit, 
hugs the blade of a sword thinking it to be a garland of blue lotuses, 
grasps a deadly (Lit. black) serpent considering it to be a line of smoke of 
black alee, clasps burning charcoal taking it to be a (red) gem, or extir¬ 
pates the pestle*like tusk of an infuriated tusker believing it to be a lotu* 
fibre ! You have realised tlic essential character of the objects of senses, 
■still why do you carry that impotent knowledge as the fire-Jly its (futile) 
light, when you do not control your turbulent mind, and check your 
senses excited by the prevalence of violent passion and taking to way¬ 
wardness, like the streams ( rendered turbid by a thick mass of dust and 
flowing outside the course ) ? (After all) Who is this Cupid ? Rel> 
on your firmnes and put down this depraved ( one ). But he intercepted 
me in my discourse and wiping off from his eyes the flow of tears tliat 
had started through every interval between the eyelashes, he uttered, 
reclining on my hand, “ Dear, what is the use of further exhorting ( me ): 
you are well at ease for you liave not entered the range of these Cupid s 
■darts, deadly as they are, like the impulses of the poison of a snake. It 
■is much easier to offer counsel to others, 1 le alone deser\ cs to be 
advised who is in his senses, or has a mind ( free to think ), or can see 
or listen or understand what he has heard, or is able to discriminate be¬ 
tween the good and the evil! But in my case all this is far away. Firm¬ 
ness, wisdom, courage, consciousness-talk about all these lias vanished. 
This life somehow hangs on effortlessly in this way. 1 he ( proper ) 
time for tendering advice has elapsed long since. 1 he occasion for 
exercising courage is long past. "1 he opportunity for a reflection lias 
: slipped away and the hour of resorting to knowledge (too) is left far 
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buck. Who, bat thee, is to advise me at this time or divert me from 
pursuing a wrong course ? On whose words but thine slrould I rely now ? 
Who else ( excepting you) is a friend to me in the whole world, who 
would fill your place ( Lit, like you ) ? What can I do now since I 
cannot bridle myself up ? You have seen liow in so short a while I am 
reduced to this wretched plight. This is not the time to offer advice. I 
wish, before I die ( Lit. as long as I live), a treatment administered 
against the fire of love which is as scorching as the rays of the twelve 
Suns that arise at the period of the Dissolution. 1 feel that my limbs 
are inflamed, my heart boiling, my eyes scorched and my body burning,. 
Now do what is opportune With these words he stood quiet. 

In spite of his defence, 1 tried to dissuade him off and on. But 
when he did not lend me bis ear though I explained to him dearly 
in coaxing and entreating terms, (recounting) the precepts of Scrip¬ 
tures, with illustrations and with (references to) historical episodes, 
I reflected: rt He has reached the dimax ; now he cannot be forced to 
retrace his steps. Counselling is of no avail now. Let me at least 
try to save his life,” With this resolve, 1 got up, went to the lake 
and cut out therefrom juicy lotus-fibres, plucked lotus-leaves furnished 
with water drops, and took off red, blue and white lotuses, charming 
with the sweet fragrance of the pollen inside. ( With these J I returned 
and prepared a bed for him [ therewith) on the same slab embowered 
with creepers. When he liad stretched himself there at ease, L 
{plucked and) squeezed the tender shoots of sandal and other trees 
bard by and with that juice inherently sweet and cool like snow, I 
made a mark on his forehead; I smeared (therewith) the whole of 
his body, beginning with the soles of his feet. To stop his perspira¬ 
tion, I used the dust of camphor strewn (about) through the holes 
of the cracked barks of a neighbouring (camphor) tree, powdering 
it with my hands. I laid, on his chest, a ( strip of) bark-garment wet 
with sandal-juice and fanned him with a plantain-leaf shedding sprays 
of transparent water. 1 was, thus, busy with arranging his bed with 
fresh lotus-leaves now* and then, besmearing his body with sandal-juice 
again, wiping off his sweat often (with the camphor-dust) and cease¬ 
lessly fanning him with the plantain leaf, when I thought with anxiety: 
“ Nothing, indeed, is difficult for the Mind-born to achieve. What 
a vast difference there is between this person (j. e, Puttdarlka ), 
innocent by nature and contented with bis dwelling in the forest, and 
Mahasmta, the daughter of the emperor of the Gandharvas and a 
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stOTe of various amorous sports and sentiments. Few things, indeed, 
are difficult for him (L e. Love) to fashion or perform and few are 
left unsubdued or undone (by him) in tins world. Insolently he 
moves on towards objects, even if they be inaccessible. Who can 
defy him■? What need we say of sentient beings when he is capable 
of mating even inanimate things, if it pleases him ! To instance. the 
Kumuditii entertains a passion for the rays of the Sun ; the Kama!ini 
as well, forgets her dislike for the rays of the Moon \ the Night too, 
mixes with the Day ; the Jfoo»4feftt adapts herself to the Darkness ; 
the Shade* also, faces a ( burning) Light ; even the Lightning forgets 
fickleness (Lit. becomes steady) in the company of the Cloud , and 
similarly Old Age moves on with Youth* What is left for him as 
difficult to achieve when he contrived to reduce this profound ocean 
of tranquillity (i, e. Pundiirika ) to an insignificant state like the 
( fickle) blade of grass ? How great was his penance and how mean 
is this condition (of his)! This danger has (all of a sudden ) cropped 
up and there is no means to counteract (it) ;u any way. In order to 
save his life, what should I do now, how should 1 act, where should 
1 proceed, whom should 1 resort to, wlial remedy can there be, who 
would be my lielp-mate, what plan should 1 adopt, what device should 
3 employ, or what refuge should I seek: By which tact or expedient 
or in what way or by which resolute determination or design or 
consolation would he live?” These and other thoughts came and 
crossed my mind which was distressed through grief. I further 
reflected: “ What purpose would be served by the contemplation of 
such unprofitable thoughts ? I must protect his life by any means- 
fair or foul. Barring { his ) union with her, there is no other alterna¬ 
tive to save it. On account of his boyhood and shyness, he may be 
considering his love-affair as antagonistic to his austerities, as unworthy 
(of himself) and as if a mockery of his own sell; it is, then, certain 
that he would never fulfil his cherished desire by himself proposing to 
her, even if he be breathing his last breath (Lit. his life remaining by 
one breath only). His love-sickness brooks no delay. The good 
opine that a friend’s life should, in all cases, be protected by commit¬ 
ting even a base act howsoever censurable (it may be ). This ex¬ 
tremely ignominious and ignoble deed has become obligatory for me. 
What else could be done ? What other alternative could there be ■ By 
all means, I must run to her and inform her of this plight (of his ) " 
Thus determined, I have come hither, leaving that place under some 
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excuse without even informing him, as I apprehended that he might 
disallow me through shame if he knew that I was ou t for an unseemly act. 
This being the case, Your Ladyship is at liberty to act what is opportune 
or in keeping with this sort of love or in conformity with my visit to this 
place or what befits you. Concluding thus, he stood silent, fixing his 
eyes on me with the expectation as to what X might reply. 

As I listened to it, I felt myself lying above all ecstasies, as though, 
plunged in a lake of ambrosial bliss, (or) merged into the ocean of 
sexual pleasures, ( or ) standing on the summit of (the fulfilment of) all 
cherished desires, (or) carried over the highest pitch of all festivities ; 1 
communicated (to Kapinjcda ) that it was the occasion for great joy 
f for me), through the flow of clear drops of tears of joy—(tears) heavy 
and big as they did not come in contact with tlie eye-lashes, falling again 
and again in continuous succession (and therefore) appearing, as if, thread¬ 
ed in a garland, and which did not touch my dimples as my face was 
r bent a little through bashfulness that arose in me that very moment—I 
immediately began to muse: ” Thank God, that this Cupid has closely 
followed him too as he did me; To be true, even while tormenting me, 
he has (now ) to some extent manifested his favour to me. if it is true 
that he is in tills condition, what, then, has L/ive not done to oblige me ? 
What has he not accomplished (for me) ? Who else is my friend as 
helpful as him ? How would a lie, even in dream, slip from Kaptiijalas 
mouth, serene as his appearance is ? When matters have come to this 
stage, what should I also do ? What should 1 Say in his presence ? Even 
as my thoughts ran so, the door-keeper hurried in and informed me ; 
“ Princess, learning from her attendants that you ate indisposed, Her 
Majesty is on a visit to you". On hearing it, Kapihjala, fighting shy of 
great people, quickly sprang to his feet and whispered, “ Princess, here 
arises an occasion that would delay you ; the Divine Sun, the crest-jewel 
of the tliree worlds, is about to set; so I must go; here I fold my hands 
■with all my heart to beg (of you) a present viz. the protection of the 
.life of my dear friend; this is all 1 Iiave at my command", Thus, 
without even waiting for some time for a reply, lie departed, somehow 
finding an exit through the gate entirely blockaded by the female door¬ 
keepers, that were entering with golden staves in their hands, heralding 
my mother, and by bands of chamberlains and by (other) attendants who 
carried betel-leaves, flowers, scented powders and cosmetics, whose 
hands were busy waving chowrie3 and who, in their train, were followed 
rby persons—hump-backed, thin-bodied ( or barbarians ), deaf and dwarf 
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and by eunuchs and deaf-mutes. My mother came to me, stayed with 
me for a long time and returned home. Absent-minded as I was, I 
little perceived what she did on coming there, what she talked (or ) how 
she acted. 

After her departure, when the Sun, who lias pigeon-like green 
steeds, who is the lord of the existence of the day-lot uses and the 
friend to the Chakravcikas, went down the western horizon and became 
red; the beds of lotuses turned green ; the east lie came dark and when 
the mortal world became enveloped in darkness that was as dark as the 
mud from the nether worlds, as though, engulfed in the Moods of oceans 
at tile time of the final Destruction, I utterly at my wits' end, asked 
that very TaralikTt (who had helped me so far}: "Dear Taralika, 
how is it that you don’t understand that tills heart of mine is so 
completely perplexed and my senses so perturbed through diffidence. 
I am unable to decide by myself even a little bit as to whnt I should do. 
Please, guide me to do wliat is proper for the occasion. Here 
tuTpiujala has left saying so id your very presence. Blinded by 
passion, if I, without the permission of my father or the consent of my 
mother, were to approach him of my own accord and get myself 
married (to him}, giving up, like ordinary maidens, (all feeling of) 
shame, forsaking patience, abandoning modesty, not minding public 
scandal, infringing the dictates of good conduct, disregarding my 
character, slighting the noble family and courting infamy, {I am afraid ) 
there would accrue (to me) great demerit through the violation of {my) 
elders. On the other hand, resorting to the other alternative through 
consideration for Dhartna, if I were to choose death, even then, in the 
first place, there would follow the rejection of the affectionate solicitation 
of the noble Kapiiijala who approaching me of himself, preferred a 
request for the first time. Secondly, iu case there occurs a fatal 
•disaster to his life through disappointment caused hy me, there, too, 
I would he guilty of a grave sin, arising from the murder of au ascetic.” 
While I was arguing thus, the approach of Moon-rise rendered the east 
dusky with the faint glimmers like the vernal grove with the pollen of 
flowers. 

Then, the eastern quarter appeared, with the (advancing) 
splendour of the Moon, as though, rendered pale with pearl-powder from 
( Lit. generated in J the temples of elephants in the form of darkness— 

(the temples) that were torn off bv the lion in the form of Moon with 
(its) paws, ( or} whitish with the mass of sandal-powder fallen from 
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the bosoms of the Siddha Beauties (dwelling) on the Eastern Moun¬ 
tain, (or) whitened with the rising sands on the shore (the satuls) 
heaved up by the breezes over the waves of the surging sea* By slow 
degrees the moon-light, spreading about, beautified the face of Night, as 
if, it was the radiance of the teeth (cf Night, falling around) as she 
smiled gently at the sight of the Moon (her Lord), 1 hereafter, the 
night began to be adorned with the orb of the moon shooting up 
through the surface from the subterranean region, even like the rounded 
hoods of (shooting up etc.). Gradually, charm was imparted to 

Night by the rising Moon who, like the youth, was full of nectar, 
delighted the whole of humanity, was end caret 1 by passionate ladies, liad 
just discarded the early phases ( Lit* childhood), Wits the ally of Cupid, % 
was now full of flush and who alone deserved to enjoy carnal pleasures. 

Now, 1 saw the Moon arisen ; he was tinged with the glow of his 
recent rise ( and as such ) he appeared, as though, flushed with the hue of 
corals in the ocean nearby, (or) stained with the blood of ( his) fawn 
mauled by a lion on the Rising Mountain , with its paws, ( or) marked 
with the 1 red) alaktitka dye applied to the solos by Rohini angered in 
love quarrel; {at his sight) my heart, though burning with the blazing 
fire of love inside, was darkened ( with passion); my body, though rest¬ 
ing on tire lap of TaraWtii, was entirely in the hands of Cupidmy eyes 
though fixed on the Moon, faced death ; at the very moment, I began to 
think ( rather nervously ), " On the one liand, here are assembled Cupid, 
the month of Chaitra, the Makya-breszes and others and on the other, 
stands this villainous and wretched Moon that cannot be withstood, and 
my heart is distressed with the utterly unbearable agonies of love. The 
rise of this {Le. of the Moon) is, ui my case, tantamount to the shower of 
burning coals over one seized with burning fever, to a snow-fall over one 
shivering with cold, ( or } to a bile of a deadly cobra to one fainting 
under the swelling due to poison* But in the midst of my thoughts, 
swoon brought on by Moon-rise, closed my eyes, (overpowering me) 
even like the Lingour ( brought on at the Moon-rise and withering beds 
of lotuses). But, shortly afterwards, 1 regained consciousness through 
the fanning and by the application of sandal-paste hurriedly fetched by 
TanUika. I saw her (i. e. Taralikii ) sobbing, holding over my fore- 
luead a stick of oozing moon-stone, with face clouded with showers of 
uninterrupted tears, smitten with confusion, as though, possessed by 
dejection in a corporeal form. Finding that 1 had opened my eyes, she 
fell at my feet and folding her hands besmeared ( Lit, wet) with smulal- 
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paste, requested me, “ Princess, what is the use of being ashamed or 
having consideration for the elders ? Pray, be pleased to despatch me 
(there ). I will (soon ) bring that person dear to your heart or get up 
yourself and start for that place. Henceforth yon will not be able to 
suffer this emotion which intensifies the love-longing a hundred-fold ( Lit, 
which produces hundreds of longings ) at the rise of the powerful Moon, 

even as the ocean (characterised by sharks and which lashes into fury_ 

Lit. surging with hundreds of waves—at the rise of etc.) Cutting 
short her speech, 1 remarked. ** Foolish girl! what is love to me ? Here 
has arrived the Moon (one friendly to the white lotuses ), removing all 
thoughts of hesitation, pushing aside all search for means, obvia ting all 
obstacles, dispelling all doubts, eliminating all fears, uprooting the feel¬ 
ing of shame, covering the fault of levity arising from my voluntarily 
going to him and avoiding all delay; he would conduct me either to 
death or to him ( L e. Ptindarlka ). Therefore, come along, let me 
honour him, while I live, by somehow' going to him, my beloved, who 
is worrying me ( so much ). So saying, I got up, somehow supporting 
myself on her, as my limbs were distressed through fatigue of the swoon 
caused by passion. As 1 started, my right eye commenced throbbing 
foreboding an evil, 1 thought (rather ) apprehensively, “ This is some¬ 
thing new* that fate has begun (now J. ,r 

Now, all the space in the world was submerged, with its light, by 
the orb of the Moon that had not advanced far enough, that imitated a big 
water-channel on the mansion in the form of the three worlds, draining, 
as if, Hoods of chumttn, (or) emitting many a stream of sandal-juice, 
(or) showering thousands of streamlets of the celestial Ganges, (or) pour¬ 
ing forth floods oj the ocean of nectar ; people (then) enjoyed, as though, 
a residence in llie U kite Island, (or) the pleasure of a visit to the world 
of the moon ; the globe of the earth was. as if, being lifted up from within 
the midst of the milky ocean, by the Moon tliat Itad the splendour of 
the round tusk of the Primordial Boar ; in every house, the women¬ 
folk had started, in honour of the rising Moon, presenting respectful 
offerings of Argha consisting of sandal-water and scented with fully 
opened (night) lotuses; the thoroughfares were tlironged with 
thousands of female messengers of love despatched by passionate ladies ; 
like the splendour of beds of lotuses concealed under the lustre of blue 
lilies; the Abhisarikas veiled in blue silken garments, were flying about, 
startled by the fright due to the light of the moon; with swarms of 
bees attached to every flower, the lotus-creepers in the pools of the 
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houses, were blooming; with their interior being whitened with the thick 
pollen from the beds of expanded lotuses, the atmosphere put on the 
appearance of an islet in the river of Night; the world, like the great 
ocean, saturated with delight at the Moon-rise, was, as if, full of emo¬ 
tion of love, (or) made up of festive moods, (or) filled with graceful 
movements, (or) composed of joys (alone); the first watch of night was 
agreeable with the notes of garrulous peacocks exulted (at the noise of) 
springs (gushing) from the water-courses of moon-storfcs; at this time, 
l descended from the balcony of the palace, veiling my face with a red 
silken garment which was, as though, woven out of Hie rays of rubies 
unobserved by any of my attendants but (only) followed by Taralika 
liaving (in her hands) various flowers, tumbTda, cosmetics and perfumed 
powders; my locks of hair were disorderly and greyish because they 
stuck to the same slightly concealed sandal-mark on the forehead and 
my dress was soaked in the unguents in the form of sandal-paste 
applied (to my body ) in (my) swoon; 1 had the rosary round my neck 
in the very same position and the nosegay of the Parijata kissing the 
tip of of the ear. 

Descending, I came out through a side-gate of the PraHtadavana 
and proceeded towards him, closely followed by a swarm of bees dragged 
by the fragrance of the spray of Ptirijata, running after (me ), vacating 
the gardens and—deserting beds of lotuses, producing the illusion of a 
veil of a blue garment. On my way, finding myself unattended ( by any 
servant) and with Taralika alone by my side, I reflected, Of what 
avail is the suite to one advancing to meet one’s dearest? Isn't st that 
these play the role of attendants ? For, Cupid follows (me) with his 
arrow fixed on a strung bow. The Moon guides { Lit. drags) (me ), 
stretching out Ins arm ( Lit. rays). Passion supports (me) at every 
step with the fear that 1 may slip. My heart pushing aside all feeling 
of slrnme, is running ahead together with the senses. Longing leads me 
on, seating me on resoluteness (i. e. making me resolute) ’. 1 said 

openly, “Taralika, my dear, would this miscreant of the Moon, seizing 
him by his hair, with (his hands in the form of) rays, even like me, 
drag him towards me 1 ” But at this Taralika only ridiculed me, “ Prin¬ 
cess, aren't you mistaken ? What regard does he entertain for him (i.e, 
Pun^arika) ? For, he himself, like a lovesick person, is making (those) 
various gestures towards your Ladyship. Why! Under the guise of 
his reflection, lie is kissing your cheeks bedewed with drops of perspira¬ 
tion. With his arms (rays) throbbing, he is falling on (your) charm- 
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ing protuberant breasts. He is feeling the jewels in (your) zone. With 
his body—reflected in (your ) spotless nails, he is falling at your feet. 
Besides, on his body he is bearing, like one smitten with love, pallor like 
the smear of sandal unguents dried up by the fever (of love). His 
arms (rays) are white like ( with or due to ) the coils of lotus fibres. 
Under the pretext of his image (therein), he is falling on (in) 
the crystal flooring. He is plunging in the lotus-pools with his feet 
( rays ) dusty with the pollen from the filaments in the ketaki plant. 
He lays his hands ( rays) on the moon-stones wet with sprays of water. 
He deserts ( Lit. hates) beds of day-lotuses with pairs of chakravakas 
parted”. Engrossed in these and other talks appropriate for the occa¬ 
sion, I came near that spot with Tarcdika , There, l was just washing 
my feet that were dusty with the pollen of flowers on the creepers on 
my way, in the pools of the ( oozing ) moonstones flowing from the slopes 
of the Kailasa mountain at the rise of the Moon, when I perceived a 
sound of weeping not very distinct because of distance and preferably of 
a man, on the western hank of the lake in the very region where he (i.e. 
Putuiarika) lay. From the very beginning some misgiving was lurk¬ 
ing in my mind and now by this (sound), my heart was, as though, 
entirely rent asunder; with a sad heart, as if, betraying some misfortune 
I nervously said, “ Taralika what can this be ? " and with my limbs 
seized with tremor, I quickened my space in his direction. 

There, I heard Kapmjata whose voice could clearly be ascertained 
even from a distance on account of the prevalence of midnight, raising 
bitter cries of distress and bewailing (piteously) in this and other ways, 
*' Alas! i am doomed, I am mined, I am duped ! Ah l What is this 
fallen to my Lot! What’s all this ! I am undone. You ghoul of Cupid, ill- 
willed, villainous, merciless, what an atrocious act have you committed I 
Yon vile, sinful, ill-mannered MaliH&wetci, what wrong did he do to you ! 
You Moon, wretched, ill-behaved, base-born, be now contented 1 Oh 
you accursed Southerly Breeze, lost to all civility, fulfilled are your desires, 
accomplished is your mission 1 Blow you, now, at ease ! Oh venerable 
Sxvetaketu, fond of thy son, thou knowest not that thou hast been 
robbed ! Woe me 1 Piety, you aTe now property-less! Ob Pemence / 
you are now without any support I Oh Saraswati, you have, ( uow), 
become a widow ! Oh T ruihftiltiess, thou art orphaned ( now) ! Oh 
Heaven / You are void 1 Dear friend, pray wait for me. I would also 
follow you. I am unable to stay back alone without you, even for a 
moment How is it that to-day you, like a stranger, (or) a person 
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unseen before, have gone away leaving me all of a sudden ! How is it 
that you have become so hard-hearted! Without thee—oh tell me— 
where should l go, whom should I beg and whom should I submit to ! 

1 am left without a guide; the quarters ate desolate to me, life useless, 
penance purposeless and the worlds joyless 1 With whom am I to move 
and to whom should I talk ! Please respond to my call! Where has 
disappeared that affectionate friendship {of yours ) with me and where 
has gone that mode of speech (of yours) always introduced with a 
smile 

I fearing that, even from a long distance 1 gave out a bud scream, 
as though, I had lost my life, mid with all my strength ran up to that 
place, as if, f was carried, being lifted up by somebody ; I. while run¬ 
ning) my upper garment got entangled in the creepers on the bank of 
the lake and (as such) was tattered; l faltered at every step in my 
quick strides, not knowing whether they were set on even or uneven 
surface. There, on a bad of lotus-fibres, which w;is rather a delicate 
garland of lotuses—white, blue and red— and of various other wild Sowers, 
which appeared to be made up of sliafts of the 1* lower-arrowed God, and 
which was situate near the bank of the lake on a plane slab of moon¬ 
stones oo&ing showers of cool drops, I, unfortunate and sinful, saw the 
holy one {i. e. Ptq&mka) lying only recently expired; being 
extremely still, he looked, as if, listening to the sound of my footsteps; 
he was, as if, fallen asleep comfortably that very moment, for the pangs 
of love were (now) relieved by the internal anger ; he seemed 
practising PrH>uiya»ta, by way of expiation for his ruffled mind ; with 
his lower lip radiating lustre, he was, as though, saying, " It is for 
your sake that t am reduced to this plight " ; as he had turned on 
his side through (his) liatred for the moon, he appeared, as though, 
pierced by his (Moon's ) rays under the pretext of the rays shooting 
from the nails of his ( Puiifanka's ) hand which was placed ( by him ) 
on his heart afflicted by the fire of love; his forehead was marked with 
a line of sandal—paste, (now) dry and pale, which (line) hod the 
appearance of the crescent of the ( waning) moon in the form of 
Madetna, risen to portend his own destruction; his eyes were not quite 
c j ose d— a part of them was contracted through the agonies of the darts 
of the Love's arrows; the pupils, being turned round, were slightly 
visible; they (the eyes) looked red due to constant weeping and 
therefore appeared, as though shedding blood, for the tears were dried 
up as the life was extinct; his life had forsaken him, as though, through 
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rage that some other person (i. e. NaJiSkwetti ) was now dearer to him 
than itself {the life) ; he was enjoying the comforts of the state of 
being non-sentient having, as though, voluntarily discarded life along 
with the agonies of passion ; or rather contemplating on the science of 
the acquisition of Love; or, as though, practising some unusual 

process of control of breath (sPTOfl?) ; Cupid had, as though, snatched 
away his life by way of bakheesh as a mark of favour for having 
brought about my arrival (there ) ; dressed in the ( special) attire for 
the vow in honour of Cupid, with the triple stripes (of sandal paste 
serving as holy ashes) on his forehead, with the sacred thread 
consisting of juicy lotus-fibres, with the fine garment made of the 
{delicate) leaf from the interior of the plantain tree, closely touching 
his shoulder ; with the necklace as a rosary of big seeds l in his hand), 
with his body whitened with the thick smear of pure camphor serving 
as the holy ashes, and charming with fibres tied ( round his wrist) as 
protective amulets, he was, as if, endeavouring to obtain the spell to 
unite with me ; he was, as if, rebuking me lovingly with his eye, saying, 
“ o hard-hearted girl! you did not even oblige me, your attendant, by 
showing yourself to me a second time; as his mouth ( Lit. lips) was 
slightly opened, his front was brightened up with the rays of his teeth 
which were coming out, and which were, as though, the lunar rays that 
had entered his body to rob him of his life ; with his left hand placed on 
the heart that was rather breaking by the tortures of passion, he was, 
as though, stopping me seated in his heart, saying 11 Oh you, dear to me 
as my life, be pleased; do not go away along with my life ” ; as he had 
stretched and raised the other (hand)—bristling with tfie rays radiating 
from his nails and hence, as though, shedding, (the sap of) sandal 
( tree), he appeared, as if, warding off the ( hot ' } moon-light 
( therewith ) j he had by his side the jtt ti mu tide! w, an associate in his 
austerities, which was, as though, looking, with its upraised neck, the 
path by which his life had passed only recently; with the coil of fibres 
serving as the necklace, he seemed, as though, being carried away to the 
other world, tied with the nooses in the form of the rays of the moon ; 
at my sight Kapinjato raised both of his hands and shrieked out 11 help 1 
help I" and with the flow of tears doubled, cksped him ( Pun4<irika ) 
by his neck. 

Overpowered by the darkness caused by the swoon, I fell myself, 
as though, entering the infernal regions and 1 knew nothing as to where I 
went, what 1 did or what 1 talked. I could not understand even this 
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viz. why at that very moment my life did not pass away-whet her it was 
due to my stupid heart which is hard (or) to the fact that l was desti¬ 
ned to undergo {this) long-standing grief, ( or) because I was the abode 
of the misdeeds done in the past lives, or because it was the result ot 
the skilfulness of the diabolical fate in causing agony, ( or) whether it 
was due to the extreme crookedness of (this ) accursed Cupid. Only 
this much (1 knew that ) regaining consciousnes after a long tune, -Ah 
me !-l saw myself rolling on the surface of the earth, burnt (incessantly) 
by unbearable grief, as though, I was fallen into fire ; when i got up I 
couldn't believe that impossibility viz. his death and my survival and 
shouting an afflicted cry, 1 lamented “ Alas! Alas ! what has befallen 
me l O mother, O father, O friend l ", 1 bewailed, “O my Lord-the 
prop of my life—please tell me where are you going—O cruel one— 
leaving me alone and helpless 1 Inquire of TantUka —what state f passed 
through for your sake and how, with great difficulty, I passed the day 
which to ms was like thousands of ages ! Be pleased, talk with me at 
least once show compassion to this devotee of yours ; cast at least one 
glance at me ! Fulfil my cherished desire. I am distressed, l am devoted 
to you, I love you, l am helpless, l am a child, 1 have no other go, 

1 atn grieved, there is none whom 1 can look to for protection, 1 am 
overpowered by Jove*—why don't you take pity on me ! 1 ell me dtd 

1 offend you ? Have 1 failed to carry out ( what you wished )! What 
order of yours did I disobey ? What thing was there that was agree¬ 
able to you and yet not liked by me that you should get enraged and 
go away forsaking this devotee of yours without any (just} cause, not 
fearing any public censure ? O what a sinful crooked ( woman l ain), 
clever in dat in g with insincere attachment that 1 am still alive 1 l am 
doomed, unfortunate us 1 am ! How is it that everything is lost to me- 
yourself, my modesty, my kinsmen, the heaven. Fie upon me-who 
have done misdeeds, that you should be reduced to this shite for my 
sake ! There can be no woman with so devilish a heart that I went 
home, leaving you in such a condition. Of what use are these to me—my 
home, tny mother or father, my relatives, servants ( when you are lost 
to me). Woe to me l With whom shall l seek protection ? O fate, 
take pity on me-1 request yon give me a present (in the form) of my 
lover ! O gracious Destiny ! Have pity for me I Save this helpless He y. 
I was, as though, melting away or being liquefied or being reduced to a 
watery state under the pretext of incessant showers of tears falling 
over andover from the eyes, The syllables of my lamentation also gush- 
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ing out ( of the mouth )were, as if* attended by streams of tears, as they 
were accompanied by the tips of rays (flashing) from the teeth , with 
the flowers dropping inclose succession, my hair appeared, as if, shedding 
drops of tears and my ornaments, as well, weeping with the tears in 
the form of pure rays (radiating) from the jeois, I, as if, longed for 
his revival and my death ; with all my soul I wished to enter the heart 
of his who was dead ; with the palm of my hand, I touched (his) cheeks 
( his ) forehead, the roots of matted hair of which were whitened bv dried 
sandal-paste, (his) shoulders whereon were placed the succulent fibres* 
and ( his) bosom that was covered with lotus-leaves that were rolled in 
the drops of the sandidjuioe; 1 rebuked him saying “ O Ptmdarika ” 
how merciless are you ; you do not pay regards to me who am so afflict¬ 
ed ; T implored him off and on; kissed him often and often; repeatedly 
embraced him and cried profusely. I condemned the necklace saying 
“ You wretched, you, too, did not withhold his life till I returned! I fell 
at Kapihjala's feet now and then, beseeching him “ O Sir, be pleased to 
revive him Again and again, I clasped Taraiika round her neck and 
wept bitterly. 1 still wonder, when I think, how those thousands of 
miserable yet coaxing expressions, unimagined, unins true ted, uninitiated 
unseen heretofore, occurred to this accursed self at that time ? W hence 
did those affectionate phrases and those extremely pitiable wailings of 
distress, came to me ? Unparalleled was that incident, i he streams of 
tears gushing from within gave rise, as if, to the waves of the Deluge, as 
if, fountains of tears were let loosei (by me) within me ; shoots of 
distressed cries were, as if, growing (from me); sorrows grew, as if, to 
hundreds of heights ; swoons, as though, ran up in series, Y ou Revered 
Sylvan Deities! be gracious, give me ( back ) his life i Protect me, (> 
earth! O Night, you who bestow favours on the whole of the world! 
Why don’t you {then) have sympathy for me ? O fatherly KailTisa 
( Mountain ), I submit to thee, show kindness unto me 1 T In such and 
other terms I cried loudly—I didn't know how long—like one seized by 
a devil, ( or) haunted (by tin evil spirit), (or) like one frenzied (or ) 
possessed by a ghost. 

Even as she was narrating her account thus, swoon subdued her 
consciousness, as if, she somehow experienced that very miserable 
past. But CHandrafida who was grieved, hurriedly stretched his 
hand, like a servant, and held her as she was falling suddenly on die 
slab of the stone. Fanning her slowly back to consciousness with the 
skirts of her own upper garment that was wet with tears, he was 
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moved with compassion ; his cheeks were washed by the flood of tears 
and he said to her who had now come to herself T "0 Revered Lady j 
I am, indeed, sinful fot I have renewed vaur grief which has brought 
you to this plight. So enough of this slaty l Let it be cut short 
(here). 1, too, cannot attend to it. I‘or (one’s) sorrows, though 
belonging to the past, when made the subject of confidential talks with 
friends, cause in a friend, while being narrated, agonies equal to those 
(actually) experienced (by the narrator). Pray, do not therefore, 
again and again, subject this precious life of yours somehow held up, to 
the state of fuel to the l ire in the form of recollection of the grief". 

Thus consoled, she heaved a long and hot sigh and replied 
despondently, with eyes full of tears, “Prince, it is too much (to 
imagine) that this ruthless life that did not desert me then at that 
frightful and accursed night, would leave me now! 1 feel that even the 
Lord of Death must be shunning my sight, ill-fated and sinful as 
1 am 1 Whence could this bard heart of mine have grief ? All this 
(grief) is a false show in the case of this wicked and depraved heart. 
This (heart) tliat has entirely renounced the sense of shame, has made 
me the fore-most of the shameless ( women). Of what account is this 
narration to me, who under the stimulus of manifested passion, 
experienced all this, like one fashioned out of adamant. ? What other 
account, more painful than this, will lie there, which would defy 
hearing or miration ? 1 shall only tell you tliat mysterious incident 

tliat succeeded this “bolt from the blue”, l shall disclose (to you) that 
slight cause for sustaining my life, that is not quite manifest (to me) 
and that occurred then, whereby I, supported by the mirage of a 
distant hope, am still tolerating this burdensome, purposeless, ungrateful 
and wretched body—'which is almost dead and which is, as if, belonging 
to someone else. Please hear! 

Thereafter, when things liad happened thus in that strange condi¬ 
tion, I bewailed in various ways, and bent upon committing suicide, l 
said to Taraliku, “You hard-hearted, get up, how long are you going to 
weep ? Get together some sticks of wood and arrange the pyre. 1 
shall follow mv lord (to the other world Just then, from out of the 
lunar orb, there suddetitly descended through the firmament, a person 
of extraordinary features and celestial form, bearing the characteristics 
of a great personage, with the body sparkling like the night-lotuses, 
tucking his silken upper garment while like a ball of ambrosial froth, 
(the garment) sticking to the edge of his armlet and fluttering on the 
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wind; his broad cheeks flashed with the (red) lustre of the gems in the 
ear-rings dangling from both of his ears; he had, on his bosom, a highly 
brilliant garland which, because of the big pearls (therein), was, as 
though, a duster of stars strung together ; his head-gear was knotted 
with the skirts of a white silk cloth ; his head was full of dusters of 
curly hair dark like a swarm of bees * his ear-ornaments were of full¬ 
blown moon-lotuses; his shoulders were marked with decorative lines 
of saffron-paintings on the breasts of lustful damsels; with the halo of 
the radiance of his person, pure as it was like transixirent water, he 
was, as if were, bathing the quarters: with the scented showers of 
multiple sprays of nectar, dripping from his Ixxly and cool, as though, 
causing a shivering sensation, he was anointing (the space), as if, with 
thick frost, and was sprinkling (it viz. the space), as though, with a 
mass of excellent sandal-paste; (on descending), with his hands massive 
like the trunk oi Aimwita, having a cool touch and the fingers of which 
were white like fibres, he picked the dead ( Pundarika ) and 
addressing (me), tike an earnest father, in a {solemn) voice as 
deep as the sound of a drum, “Oh child, Mahakweta, don't you kill 
thyself, you will be reunited with this Pwuiarlka\ lie Hew up 
taking him w ith him. Horrified and awed by that incident, 1 looked 
up with great curiosity and asked Kapinjala what it meant. But he, 
utterly confounded, sprang to his feet without returning any answer 
and angrily shouting, with his face upturned, “You wicked, whither are 
you proceeding, robbing me of my friend". (So saying), he girt up 
his loins with his upper bark-garment and speedily rose up into 
the sky, pursuing him ( viz. the Divine Person ) who was flying up. 
liven before my eyes, they all vanished entering the stars. 

By the disappearance of Kapinjala, which to me was, as if, a 
second death of my Lord, my grtef was doubled, which completely 
broke my heart. I was utterly non-plussed; I questioned 
Tamlika, “Dear, don’t you know what it is P" On witnessing 
that occurrence, poor she, at that moment, with nervousness 
natural to women, her slender frame trembling, being over¬ 
powered by fright that eclipsed grief, apprehended my death and said 
piteously with a sad heart, “ Princess, I am too sinful to grasp this. 
With all that, it is a great mystery. He was a person of a superhuman 
form. While departing, he has, like a father, consoled your Ladyship 
sympathetically. Generally, such celestial figures do not fail in their 
promises even iu dreams, much less when actually seen. Even 
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though I ponder, I can’t imagine even the slightest cause that lie should 
tell a lie. Therefore, please think over this and (you'll see that) it is 
desirable for you to desist from this resolve of committing suicide. 
At this singe this is, indeed, a great ground for assurance (for you). 
Besides KapTiijala has already gone in his trail. So, you can continue to 
live or court death only on knowing from him { Kaputjala ) everything- 
whence he came or who he was or why for lie picked him (Puttdarlka) 
dead and took him away or where lie carried him or wherefore 
he assured your Ladyship, holding out this hope of re-union which ton 
the face of it) is improbable. For death is not at all a difficult thing (to 
undertake ) when (once) decided upon. That can be undertaken 
even later. KaPmjala will never fail to see Your Ladyship as long as he 
is alive. Therefore, you should preserve your life at least till the time 
of his return, " and so saying, she prostrated before me, Thinking that it 
was the proper course (to follow ) at that time, I have not given up my 
life ( partly ) due to the love of life which nobody in the world lias been 
able to overcome, ( partly ) due to the levity natural to woman, (partly) 
due to the mimge of distant hope raised by his assurance and (partly) 
due to the expectation that Kapitijala would return. What is not 
brought about by hope S (Thereafter ) on the bank of that very lake 
(that) I, with Tantiika as my companion, passed, without a wink of sleep 
( Lit, with sleep destroyed ), that sinful night which {to me ) was like 
the one that succeeds the Deluge, which was long like thousands of years 
which was, as though, full of agonies and grief (or) hellish, ( or ) blaz¬ 
ing with lire. I rolled on the grouod as before; my face was covered 
with loose and disorderly hair dusky with the dust‘particles and sticking 
to my cheeks wet with tears ; my throat was parched with the voice 
failing, being hoarse due to violent cries. 

( Next day) I got up very early in the morning and took bath in 
Uiat very lake; making up my mind, I took up the same Kamaitdalu 
and collected those very bark-garments and the same rosary, out of 
love for him ( Putidanka ); I had realised the futility of worldly exist¬ 
ence, I knew that I lacked in merit; I liad understood that the swoop 
of calamities was too terrible to resist, comprehended that grief was too 
difficult to control; 1 reflected on the cruelty of fate, ascertained that 
affection begets too many miseries; I perceived that all the entities 
are of a transient nature, marked that all the pleasures vanish all of a 
sudden; i disregarded my father and mother, abandoned all my 
kinsfolk together with the attendants; then, retracting my mind from 
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sensual pleasures, controlling my senses, 1 took up (this) vow of 
celibacy and seeking refuge, I submitted to this &iva, the Lord of the 
three worlds and the solace of the helpless. On the following day, my 
father, on getting news (about me) from somewhere, visited me along 
with ray mother and relations; he, too, wept for a long time and tried 
one and all means that I should come home, entreating { me) in many 
ways, advising ( me) in all sorts and consoling (me) variously. But, 
when ( at last ) he realised that I could not be prevailed upon in any 
way to desist from this resolve (of mine J, he, though disappointed, 
stayed here for many days—the affection for the daughter is 
too hard to b 2 wipped off—and repaired home full of grief and with his 
heart-burning inside. Since my father’s deparature, showing (my) great- 
fulness towards that person { viz. Puntfarika ) only by shedding tears, 
wasting, with hundreds of different ( strict) religious observances, (this) 
wretched body exhausted through Jove for him, abounding in demerit, 
with the feeling of shame disappeared from it, grown inauspicious and 
the abode of thousands of various afflictions and troubles ; subsisting on 
fruits, roots and water of the forest, I, suffering from prolonged grief, 
have been residing in this very cavern, with Taralika — recollecting, 
under the pretext of telling the beads of (my) rosary, the many 
virtues of his, bathing thrice a clay in this lake and daily worshipping 
the gracious &iva ( Lit. the three-eyed one), This is that 1 who am 
sinful, void of any auspicious marks, shameless, cruel, destitute of affec¬ 
tion, hard-hearted, censurable, created to serve no purpose, with { my ) 
life fruitless, forlorn and without any happiness. What purpose of this 
noble person ( Chandmp’da J would be served by paying visits or 
putting queries to me who have committed as heinous a sin as this 
Brahmin-slaughter.” Concluding thus, she covered, with the skirts of 
her white hark-garmeiA, her face, like the moon blotted by a patch of an 
autumnal cloud and wept bitterly and loudly for a long time, being un¬ 
able to stop the on rush of gushing tears. 

ChandrUpliia had already, at the very outset, entertained reverence 
for her on account of her form, modesty, courteousness, sweet manner 
of conversation, unattached behaviour, severe asceticism, tranquil 
demeanour, unaffected nature, nobility and purity ; and now his heart 
was captured by that amiability tbit she had, then, shown by the ac¬ 
count she had narrated and by her gratefulness { she had manifested 
towards Ptwtfanka } — which filled him with admiration all die more. 
His heart melted away (with affection) and he slowly addressed her, 
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“ Revered Lady, the people, fighting sby of (physical) tortures, un¬ 
grateful, greedy with attachment to pleasures, are incapable of performing 
any deed worthy of their love and so manifest their affection only by 
weeping and shedding fruitless tears. But you have shown everything 
by your action, what then possibly you have not done befitting your love 
that you should weep ! For that ( your love) you have abandoned your 
very dear relatives that had developed acquaintance with you right tip 
from your birth, as though they were strangers. Even worldly pleasures, 
though close to you, have been condemned by you, treating them like 
straw. You have relinquished the pleasures attendant on prosperity 
that excelled even those arising from the affluence of Indra, By tor¬ 
tures unsuited to it, you have further emaciated your frame, very frail 
like a lotus-creeper. You have accepted celibacy. You have employed 
yourself in the performance of austere penances. You have taken to 
forest-life, though difficult for women (to follow). Persons oppressed 
by grief easily abandon their life. It requires great effort to expose { it) 
to great troubles. What is termed as 'following one to his grave ’ is 
entirely devoid of any fruit. TThis is a path trodden by the uncivilised. 
Tiiat life should be discarded on the death of one's father, brother, friend 
or husband, is indeed a fit of infatuation, a working of ignorance, a com¬ 
mitment through rashness, a mean notion, a great blunder and an error 
resulting from folly. If life does not pass away of itself, it should not be 
given up. If one would think over this point (thoroughly one would 
find that) committing suicide is selfishness for it betrays one's inability 
to counteract the unbearable agonies of grief. Besides, it does no 
good to the dead person. For it Is no remedy to bring him back to 
life, nor is it a means for storing merit, nor is it a motive to gain the 
auspicious worlds, uor can it prevent (the dead) one from being con¬ 
demned to hell, nor is it an expedient for seeing him (again), nor is it 
an excuse for (their) mutual re-union. Again, he (the dead one ) is 
taken to an altogether different place iu store for him according to the 
maturity of the fruit of his own deeds, while the other (the suicide) is 
only associated with the sin of self-slaughter. But the latter, if he con¬ 
tinues to live, can help a lot both the dead one, and himself by the offer¬ 
ings of water anil in many other ways; but by killing himself, he bene¬ 
fits neither. Call to mind that Rati, the faithful and dear consort of her 
husband, the glorious Cupid that captivates the hearts of all 
women, who did not part with her life even when he ( Cupid) was con¬ 
sumed in the fire of Siva's {eye); (bring before your mind) that PrthF: 
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of the house of the Vrxnis, and the daughter of Surasetia, did not put 
an end to her life even when her Lord, the handsome Pandit, the 
whole of whose foot-stool was scented with flowers in their crests by the 
entire circle of Princes subjugated with contempt (for their power) and 
who enjoyed the tributes of the whole world, had been reduced to the 
state of fuel to the fire of the curse of the sage Kindama ; (remember ) 
also Uttara, the young daughter of Virata, who sustained her life even 
when {her) modest and valiant Abhimanyu who, like the young moon, 
was a source of delight to the eyes (of the world ), had expired, as well 
as Dhrtardtfra s daughter Duljiotla fondled on their laps by her hundred 
brothers, that did not desert her life even when (her ) very lovely 
Jayadratha, the king of the Sindhu country, whose prowess was aug¬ 
mented by the boon that &ivtt had conferred on him, was despatched to 
the other world by Arjuna. We hear of thousands of maidens from 
among the demons, the Gods, the A suras, the Sages, the Men, the 
Siddhas, the Gandharvas and others, who continued to live, though 
bereft of their husbands. 

You can even abandon your life if re-union with ( Pundarika ) is a 
matter of doubt. As for you, your Ladyship has yourself heard the 
(divine) words (assuring you ) of re-union. What hesitation should 
there bs to give a trial to it ? I low can falsehood, even if there be a 
sound reason, find an abode in the words of such great persons of super¬ 
human forms, whose words never prove to be false ? What sort of 
re-union could there be between you alive and him dead? Undoubt¬ 
edly, it is for this purpose, viz. to revive him that, that magnanimous 
Person idled with compassion, picked him up to heaven. Inscrutable,, 
indeed, is the power of the great. Worldly incidents take various 
courses. Mysterious, also, is Destiny. Highly miraculous are the 
super-human powers attained by penance. The potentialities of liar- 
man are of diverse kinds. Even after profound reflection, what other 
reason but the gift of fresh life to him. can we ascribe to him being snatch¬ 
ed away aud so you should, on no account, take it to be quite impro¬ 
bable. The course of such occurrences has long been in vogue. For 
instance, Pramadxara, the daughter of the Gandharva king VTSvovosa 
and Met taka, who was deprived of her life by a snake in the hermitage 
of Slhrddke^a, was given half of his life by Runt, a young sage of the 
Bhrgtt family, the son of Pramaii and Lire grand-sou of Chyavana. 
Arjuna, also, who was slain, while following the horse of the Horse* 
sacrifice, by his son Babhruvdhatia with his arrow in the van of battle. 
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was made to breathe again by the snake-princess Ulupi. Similarly, the 
divine Vasuifevti moved with pity with the lamentation of Uttar a, 
restored the costly life of AbJtitnanyits son Partk.pl, who was born 
dead, being burnt by the fire of Asvatthtlinana missile. Again, it was 
he ( \'tisudcva ) whose feet are respected in all the three worlds, that 
exerted his influence and brought back, from the city of Death, the son 
of the brahmin, Sandifitint of Ujjain. Somehow, here too, may hap- 
pen something qf this sort ( who knows ) I With all that, how can we 
help or with wham are we to find fault? The div'rne creator prevails 
(everywhere). Destiny is all powerful. One can't even breathe 
by bis free will. How malicious are the freaks of the extremely 
cruel and vile 1 ate! They do not tolerate guileless and pleasant love, 
for a long time. In most cases, joys are by their very nature perishable 
and evanescent, while the sorrows are naturally long-lasting. Therefore, 
creatures arc with great difficulty, united for one life ( whereafter) sepa¬ 
ration follows in thousands of other Jives. Therefore, it is not fair for 
you to condemn yourself, onblameable as you are. Such incidents do 
befall worldly persons. But the strong-willed ones overcome all adver¬ 
sities," Thus, he comforted her with these and oilier consolatory and 
agreeable words, and reluctant though she was, he prevailed on her to 
wash her face once again with the hand-fat of water of the streams, 
/etched by him. 



























NOTES 


Before we start reading the text, it is desirable and convenient 
to know precisely what the author has said in the pages preceding. 
This will lead to an easier and clearer understanding of wliat follows. 
We have attempted elsewhere to narrate succinctly the ' story * of 
^ift (Vide Introduction). The students would do well to read 
the 1 story ’ in full before embarking upon the study of these pages. 

It will be seen from the * story ’ that before our portion starts, 
Chanelrafiida chanced to see lake while he went a-chasing the 

kinmira couple. The preceding paragraph is a description of the lake. 
Now follow Chandrapitia's first thoughts on seeing the lake. This 
paragraph is an excellent illustration of almost all the qualities and 
defects of Band —his imagination, his vocabulary, his command over 
language, his repeated use of figures of speech and at the same time his 
lack of sense of proportion and his verbosity. 

Pp» 1-2 L. 3, 

...... I As stated above, here 

we find Chondroma's first reaction at the sight of the lake. The 
students will easily note how impassioned Baiia gets when he indulges 
in fancy. With a light touch of exaggeration and with his almost in¬ 
exhaustible stock of ideas, he goes on imagining all manner of things 
about the lake. Compare for a similar idea the spirited description of 


WIW— 


K 


Tsr^i 

i fcfgpifscnft mi g rerNq i mgfa - 

v|mrit«r ^ rr?g* i <&><*>£ 4 *\ -di 

mi TFT 1 m ^ fFthn gftWT 

Gi ™ —---■ I etc. etc. { p. 23 Kudambari }. 


etc. Chandrapidas exhaustion suddenly disappeared 
at the mere sight of the lake. f fn'*’*»?!% etc. He was at first 
sorry on account of his vain pursuit of the Ktn&ara couple but when he 
descried the huge lake he felt that all his ado did after ail bear fruit though 
in another form. The sudden disappearance of one’s exhaustion when 
one reaches the goal is also mentioned in SHU JPJ?q«Hd|(3F rraifor 
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1 hi foma n«g- ( HTrS m : 
fe fat*% U $«iK&fra v. 86, 

^<ng^^ g^Tgp3TJi—^n?T ( of the horse) g^* ^ ^t : 

fa^sj ( couple ) ?Rq apspnur ( pursuit), ( worth- 

seeing ) #if <R& or s&Rl qs^ aw aw (the first is 
better) ^-indeed, for the necessary force of cf. 5| ^TfWT^RL 
ifirW wm$t I (*re?fterw I.2l) ?3Wpn^rnw:— The limit or the 
last word in objects beautiful. Note how Batta uses every time a 
different word for 1 sight' ( ) and also for ‘ end ’ ( 3tW ) srafa — 

The furthermost limit. " —<rft+ir«u* siWSnsT H]w|rW 1 

agfiTl-fi. e. the terminating spot. " 3iw«jngj*T : ETTWgfit* I ” 
etc, Chafidrap'ila means that the water of the lake is far superior to 
nectar { WJrt J and so the creator having once created the lake was in¬ 
dulging in useless repetition in creating nectar, —creator, cf.H^qi 
g«f i t^RT 1.29) ‘‘t^vN Hit reft " I ftrftfr- 

r?n& i g^r^f ' "* 

is the object ol and wj^lW^of 3?JT?q?T which qualifies 1 

uObl « m capable ( ) of gladdening all the senses. The 

taste of nectar produces in all the senses a divine sensation. Chandra- 
fTxfa suggests that the water of the lake was also capable of producing 
the same result. 'On account of its clarity' 

Tpn- 1 On account of the fragrance of the lotuses' wietfl or 

aw W3P <TtTT \ -The student should understand the 
difference between and giro. The former means * sweet- 

smelling, fragrant or a thing which is redolent with perfume while the 
latter means * fragrance, perfume ' etc. As the lake w as gnPq w ith 
qiJTtj!, gnf?\3?Tqi is the proper word and not grpirTWh ftflPT etc, 

'This is a poetic reason for the continued residence of Lord Siva on the 
Kaitasa mountain. Qlitiiidrapldit says that the Lords desire to see 
the lake is responsible for His continued stay there. Thus, he is indi¬ 
rectly extolling the lake. This sentence is an illustration of the figure 
of speech called in which the charm lies in a poetic reason as in 

“ f*f?tTSfe ns? TT few Sfe Br3T3st-1 ” BwdHT^ l nc **) 1 Positively, 
certainly - amvfa - husband of 3*1 (tjfM) i. e. Lord Siva. The 
student should collect the synonyms of Siva in this portion. *T 
ftincT^etc. The idea is to find fault with lord Vj&rtt for resting in the 
ocean instead ol in this huge mass of water. WlirafteWW WlFPlM 
^ q^T & iPHH, 1 desire 
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( ) to sleep in water. here means a ‘vehement desire 1 { .! 

as in mxmi in 'ttmwn IV Act. also means 

the longing of a pregnant woman in Marathi) as in 

’ l XIV. 45. 

spjcTfq W ?q {fragrant) l etc. ?sq*nt qq 

q^ ( hard ) q*T q*q-or 5sq<JR?? (saline) Wl (hard) =3 qq: q^q. 
3q^qf^ —in the Ocean. It is common knowledge that lord Vt$riu sleeps 
in the Ocean, cf. * %W> sqffifif 1 5fh%?WS. The 

poet says that lord Vi$>ut does not now entertain any desire for a watery 
bed for if he had he would not liave slept in'the ocean, abandoning this 
lake with water as delightful as nectar. Probably, as the next sentence 
shows, this lake was not in existence when the lord fulfilled his and 
hence he slept in the ocean, etc. — Here is yet another attempt to 

establish the superiority of the lake over the ocean. The earth 
(prf&Rf the supporter of beings) which was afraid 

of the entered the ocean for protection. It appears, therefore 

that the lake was not then in existence; otherwise how would the earth 
prefer a 1 tiny ocean " (the water of which was drunk by in 

but one mouthful) to the huge lake. For if the earth were to 
enter the lake far protection, even thousands o£ Boars (q^nf ) 
would not have been able to face her; much less one. Bitna, 
while indulging in a fancy, has slightly deviated from the original 
mythological account. The earth was not afraid of q*HT hut of 
For detailed account of the story see App, IV. 5R5q - 
—n^r {sisqqji^— At the time of universal des¬ 
truction) q: srqqtTSq: q?TT (Boar) <req (of the snout) 

atfwjFTT^ tffqr. $^3TqifaiTHi|ftqklwfW— ; 5SST (pitcher) qtf?T 
(birth )to {i.e. Sage mm ) mm qfoftw q*q)— 

qualifying ocean. The word $3^rqiR is significantly used. It indicates 
that the ocean was so small that even a person bom in a pitcher 
could drink it up. For 4^?iqlfa cf. Appendix IV. * 9*%«T 9l^q 

t * igiprfkw fa— 3!*TTqTft qjR wNrfSt 

qR Il Wto ?T5^ 3TW (water) q*q-^qualifying the lake. * qfo 

oTRq *ro*: I ’ ^ sroriqq etc. Here is an¬ 

other idea brought in to establish the greatness of the lake. The water 
that the Doomsday clouds fetch (for flooding the entire universe) is 
from this lake only [ where else would they get the supply sufficient to 
Hood the universe ?] . drops of water. Note that Biitta knows 

how clouds are formed, H q* : -r-y q^ 






















H iTg(7T : clouds ). *RT etc. At the end ol 
the (Brahmas one day and night = 4320000000 X 2 human 3 'ears) 
there place the universal destruction. Then certain portends ap¬ 
pear. Fortynine winds begin to blow, twelve suns appear in the sky and 
clouds known as 5^7) and are seen in the firmament. 

The quarters are darkened and there is a shower of blood. Bittia Iras 
referred to all these evil omens when he described the march of 
Chandrafula s army. Far the cf. u 1 ^- 

IW W rW -ij : «4d+l wiliy 

^ ^ .fti i StTCht 

The * watery universe' which is said to have been existent prior to 
creation ( ) has now (collected itself in the form of the lake. 
[This gives the lake-water its vastness and purity]. This has a 
reference to the watery condition that was " existentbefore creation 
cf. “^rSfwarpr 5lftTTr[ l W 

TTig ^I5TtRT?i'3t^ l” TTg^lrt I, Note that the view of the modern 
science also is that before reaching the present solid form, the earth 
was in a liquid state thousands of geological years ago. 7lfl*rFr?5R— 
in the shape of the Lake. 

P. 2. L, 4—P.3. L. 12 

- 4 1 etc. The main 

sentence is i ) ?faaT ?h7JTraRf jjwk*m<ih i 

All the words in the acc. sing, are in apposition to below. 

° (ragged) w 

famr- m< hft ji&h” fatiinil'w etc. ftnr& 

(demi gods) 4MI4lfr (along with stems) $g$rft 

?P7t (collection) 1 

Several sand-par tides collected together and had formed themselves into 
the shape of and on them had fallen lotuses which were, as 

though, offered by the falTTflRs. are semi-divine beings. cf. 

‘snrfri lining l ' [$?rasm* 1.7.}. is 

to be connected with «r^^41?xl etc. ( Vasijtha's wife) 

*TT —offering) q*it N ( scattered) 

Why should be specially mentioned here ? Perhaps 

because W^grfT also means the morning star {tpersonified as the wife 
of Vaaiftba). is in tlie habit of offering 31*4 in lionour of tlie 

sun. 3*i4-si4=T37ftft : ?«4 3req^ i am is a material of worship 
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or respectful offering or oblation to gods or venerable men consisting 
of rice, Durva, grass etc. with or without water, cf. ^ 

rift: i etc. 

gtj^r ( Near the bank) % fewichSP SRETTI;^ ( mermaids ) 

p^TfTi^r stFTT ^rftiTxt,. amtuid^N wwW etc. account of 

the proximity of the Kail ana mountain, the tTT*js {divine mothers) 
used to go to the take for ablution and therefore the path towar ds the 
lake was marked with their foot-prints. RT*lPt ^ tTFJ^tT 
?TFT <T?HT tf^T* g^T 1 gjfl mi * «Ig- Divine 

Mother, said to attend on 6iv<r but usually on They are eight 

according to some but seven according to others. There are again 
some authorities who increase the number to sixteen. 4 Trfe'^tf 

<n?nfr Wdi mi \ ^ng^i trim; ” n ar^t *nt- 

4mriT Vnnfi mt t rnKt srcitf ^rg^ m «. 

etc.— (scattered) ^ (holy ash ) tot Wftf *nf : 

4 (^rt : runpri (collection ) (toilet) are 

members of the troupe of Lord l hey are considered as i>ritr s 

attendants. 3twfT^fr<n etc. sRmfR (both) sRwty 
Tprjr<T^jpr (huge temple) *T%cp ril SP^^H fri^L 1 heKailttsa, 

the abode of Lord Siva, was in the vicinity of the lake, twiqftr, the son 
of Siva and Parvafi often came to the lake for a dip in its water. Hence 
it was sprinkled over with ichor dewing from the temple of the elephant- 
God. amnrorn etc. gfirismfti: (of huge dimensions) qift at 3 «U«trt 
which could be inferred) qt W(WI' (offtanwfl) f*TS : 

(descent) *n*h m Pan&Ts lion came to the 

lake to satisfy his thirst. His WTOWnfl coulrf be inferred fro m the 
foot-prints of huge dimensions, The southern bank , sq^ft - 

rnplinf-s^rr^r (removed) qriH (saddle) *re*TFT. qualifying S^.iT** 

wifr qualifying 

{ understood). areairi— ger. of the causal from *£ with SR. can 

be connected with both ifcrgfc# and Rl?n* in view of its position. 
g?gf^r ger. from the causal of 4-siT with ^TT- ChittiJrapida then watered 
and bathed the horse, led it on to the bank and brought some grass for 
him to eat afterwards. Ha himself plunged into the lake. 

If ft 

—is some-what obscure. The commentator explains it as 
ip TtfST. fffN: Wl *TT ?rsn I The commentators as well as the 

annotators have made the matter worse. Hi 1 correct meaning seems 
to be ' qrcr: «T SR|WT— » cl min that could lie tied with hand 

[. e. a handy chain or k*tii<*>hT: t TRTT : ^^ff’ W meaDS 1 
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joint of a chain. The joints of which are of the form of the palm of the 
hand. Out of these two interpretations we prefer the first, Mr. Kane 
explains it as a chain made up of the bands he carried in his hand. 
I his is unwarranted for in no case the reins can be used as a 
chain for tying the feet of the horse. Mr. Kale interprets it as a 
drain for tying hands and hence a slender chain 1 This is too not 
tenable inasmuch as nowhere do we find any f€EPTT5T of this type. 
His second interpretation is the same as that offered by Mr. Kane. Both 
these are based on the commentaries siftt: ht 


***” * mfc, 11 a srg: !! ^^^4 - 

cannot be and what ground is there to interpret it 

as ipTrW 1 ! is the object of 

( dagger ) ( cut j. from ^ with *pr. ^ 

+1 i 5 K*^“I*ke a -q|rt^ bird, ( he} took food which consists of 
watfir only, I t is w&Il known thru, ths cfltftrtki i bird lives on water 
that falls from the clouds before it reaches the grounds* Gf, ^S^TT ifj 

ft** 1 ^ etc. tasted pieces of 

lot us* fibres like a -a^tr-u+ bird (i. e. the rudy goose-known for constan¬ 
cy in love, cf. “ 

fg^-toudung with his fingers ( ^BT mtA) the lotuses 
like the moon { ftmfoj: i.e. cool Wtfl- rays ^ J which also touches, 
the tips o fjier rays ( ftm), the lotuses. The pun rests on the word 
^T15T- '* v f[ c rn?H’-€j Chandraixfa enjoyed the cool 

breezes from the water because he was exhausted while a serpent 
e njoysjhe m because It is its food. Cf. 

I TOTt W^aUjsqfpr: *jgr: It 


5R etc. wra^T (cupicl ) sreTOJT Wt: 3TI1T: ( excited). etc. 

A man struck with loves shafts uses lotus-leaves as covering for his 
chest ( J in order to cool himself. Chandrafiftt also 
wanted to cool himself as lie was tired, whose 

hand ( ^ ) looked charming with lotus (J that was wet with 
s P r *y ( ), like a w ild elepliant whose trunk f ^ ) looks charming 
because its end ) is wet with spray. The pun is based on the 
two words jre and "^T ( ^ ) n t 

(qualifying ) SRTO ( recently ) WTlft Sin 

5 Bt&KfpGt ( cool) jfe, 5 ffSg|uwfcr r ft — filled with drops of water fre- 
^ )• c 7 fif%H—in apposition to with a 

bower of creepers overhanging. spreading a bed. Chan- 

drapida was thus taking rest, But in a short while he chanced to hear 
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a divine music which was first noticed by who dropped his 

morsel of grass ( ) ^ry^* wv* 3TR?* wht) cocked his 
ears (lit* the tips of whose ears became steady f^TW® 
qrq - ) and who turned his face towards it ( i e^the direc¬ 
tion from which the sound of the music was coming) { ?. 
<\]l the words in the acc. sing, qualify rffdsivrg.. 4j«im f 3WT 

jWmi (mortals) ( movanenO 

origin or possibility { ¥TW^T : ). here 

lias the sense of ‘cause’ as in 1 *1 

On account of its great distance, ifftm is a comparative of ^ 

formed { acc. to the *£% VWv 156), 

<^w) ^ 3*1 { fElfcfT ) fa- 2015. Acc. to 

this rule gm is substituted for the first vowel, final semivowel 
(in this case) is added and the affixes ^ inserted. 

Cf. fcvrmi fatf 1 

5 *n*p ( spread wide) 3TP3FT Mild ^-1- 

(origin) (curiosity J-HSniMNft the deer showed 

the way though unasked. It is very common with Sanskrit poets to 
attribute to the l>easts feelings that come and cross into the mind s of 
their heroes. Cf. WW fg*TTft V«l ^yqrm^raf^fant: l ^T : 

^ *rosfo II XIV. 69 fsmnra: fa* 

& ‘Philharmonic i. e. lovers of music*. The deer are mad 

after music. The inslr. singulars qualify *1®* IHi 

& ?T^ft are names of trees and creepers. The path was fragrant 
on account of the flowers of these, fa |. - Resounding 

{g^fcr) on account of the noise ( ) of the swarm of bees. 
ftf^tn# 3 lHike Lhe path ( ^tf^l) of the ichor of the quarter-elephant. 
The ichor is also dark like fWn? tree. It is also full of swarms of 
bees who go there on account of its fragrance. Path of Chamtmpifa 
is compared to that of the rut of a quarter-elephant. T he comm on 
properties are fragrance, presence of bees and darkness. — a 

Quarter-elephant. One of the eight elephants who are^ said to guard 
and preside over the eight cardinal points. They ar e <ui^: 

fg^TS^r. I f^nn : 11 ^ ?fl?rvqptflfk- 

SfTf^r, Started towards the sound of that music- ¥ST[ {to stop) when 

preceded by U or becomes C Cf. qi^i+ddl M 

IV. 60 ) is the object of and 

aifinitm. 
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P.3-L. 13—P.5*. L.4. 

1 1 lie principal sentence is 

I This paragraph describes the which Chatidratfda 

descried on going -further up. 

{ This and the following ten adjectives in instrumental plural qualify 
^*** 1*1 ^ I^P-lhe winds from Kaihisa mountain ] winds that were languid 
(■Jt/i+ri on account of the mass of drops of water (wjVfcuiaieii) from pure 
f’fWil’h tj|3t rT^t qwp fnrr 3Tlt?f 

^ri ji i '■ That tattered the bark of birch ( sjsf ) trees 

{of Siva \£ wr^i; crp *m J fr (bull i. e. q^i) ?fq^n- 
rTF-l fc-tj* |rf?T. 'This and the following two adjectives 

refer to objects associated with Siv?. As the winds were blowing 
from the Kathtsa which is the abode of &iva, reference to diva's 
bull is appropriate. The A'(7jV t “snr-breezes carried with them bits of 
foam caused by the rumination of SiW’s Bull, etc. touching 

the tail of the peacock of 3GTFT%q (the son of Lord £itw. He Iiad six 
feces: hence he Ls called q*g*0 qtxg^ * i fd-k*q 
PT(?r^l fnpqfiri. The pea-cock is the vehicle* of BBrtikeya. 

etc. immodest or obdurate (^rfort) in tossing the leaves 
outlie e ar-ornament () of SgfaiFT (name of ). 

q: qgq: svfeui iT3 

^qfef qqi <T Parvafl had placed-on her ear a q|$q as an ornameat. 
Ihe breezes jverc bold enough to toss it up, 3-d 14 ,r, etc, 3-df^ 

7 ^ 7 " itqt q^l^qiq {tossing) 

qqf 3t I*or 'ris'? see ante. is the name of a country supposed 

to be of eternal bliss. It is mentioned in the and the qrciqq 

in the +igi+i(«t at more places than one. Cf. " qdtqf 
3^qr f?f<r q I; =3 q^r fejrqqf srqq^p SrrcqRq: 
qq fcq, err- Vin-14; The describes not only 

the location of this country but the condition of its inhabitants. 

cf. 3 iRF qi^ rtqjrR 1 

t 3rTT( fWfqqfq?n : it 

*rojv«gnp m ffpraj: i 

q qnqp3f i 
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vii. 

^ rr^r qqft qq ^qRt : *rafe * 1 

m %i* qrfet srriPRrm ^ wsr-w^iw R^V^fi^n : 1 

rrq f^RFTT* 11 

m* &(fcm jq?qr*TTRT Gi<iq*W t 
iTFn^n^wig^ 3' 

r * ^ f^jWjH^^rsi a?wi 

^ri- §*qr *rq *pr sr4<m ii 

gfqrer$fq f^- c£'r?ite fesj^ i 

5T % *ngM^H 11 

— mv^ 

The student would see from this description of the 3 tR$?jS why 
the word had come to be synonymous with * 3*1 Baria, of course, 

lias not used the word in this sense. It refers to some northern 
country. For the use of the word in the sense of cf. 

“3rRf^rai wn$& i^ Tt IV Act. etc — 

dropping the pollen of the Nameru blossoms, *Wi is the name ol 
a tree, qgqfh etc. q§jq%: ( Lord &iva) oTZfg being tied) 

sn^T (exhausted ) qfoffat: wM remnant) tP; W 

this and other forty-five adjectives qualify the trees. STftfRft e * c< 
fRq: (attractive) % frffcrP (pigeons) 5tqi (chattering )t«4lfr. 

etc. q ^riiTT (large bees) Wr (sfcarp nails) 

(perforated) 3R5lfa (advanced, ripe) ^fT ttl 

is another reading for mZ> 35t would mean * hard, slid. 1 
etc. 3^?rq (intoxicated) W a - *! qsq^^nft (gulped 

up) M£4>HV-4 (imago tree) Sinwemfr 

etc., (fervent) q ^Wli: (bees) hqt wnfPT 

(swarm) qr^fT^rP (resounding) fa$qp (full blown ) =qa*q l mango) 
<fc{^fep qq. etc. st^f^p (emboldened, undaunted) q^^TTP 

( Pepper creeper) STjftT The reading qpRT seems 
to be incorrect. =q*T$ etc. qrqqsq q WIP mil 3#f R^tl *T 

qq. The q*WTCFT had fallen on the ^foss^s. Hence 
they were tawny, am* P. P. P. fr. SP^HF. {*{* eaten up, s wallow - 

ed up, etc. WHI *T^q [*UW E n fH^fson (bent) q fafqiT ^TT%*T- 

(pomegranate trees), (nests) ai^TP {sparrows) 
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Sparrows had delivered young ones in the nests built amidst the 
grove of pomegranate trees that were bending under the load of their 
fruit. k^lpsa etc. ( sportive ) gqgrjg { sprightly ) V gi<rT 

( monkeys) ( shaken) dtsr&Jifa- 

(leaves of palm trees, etc. wsR TgqtM g (mutual quarrel) 

^ftTiTP % ?tg| ( ends of wings) qrftnTTR $gwpl 

etc. ?T3: (heaps of pollen) gi: j^ht* 

( vanegated-jlTT 1 (starlings) rufr: MlfatTffg (occupied) fcremf&i 

I lie tops of the trees were occupied by starlings tinged or variegated 
with the heap of the pollen of flowers. etc. 5R 

\ hundreds of parrots^ aw jgR: sr wftm : ’a (or g^Rf jp^RT ^ ftreft?) 

‘Urf^ 'Tjf^tR rp {laden, abundant). SI5VVH etc. ^MVNfq 
1 c ^ u ‘f 1 ^ ^1^ % gr^r; ( innocent) ^|rt+|- IrT 

^RW (sound) g^RdTpf ( TamBa groves) m- The dark 

Titttuila trees produced the illusion of clouds. The thirsty chatakas 
flew to them, being eager for the rain-water but were baffled in their 
longing and hence the taitutla groves were ringing with their cries. 
FWjlie longing of =3RR> bird for rain-water cf, Bh. 11 51 and R. 17 
^ HTvfcn ^ 

etc,— ?WRt (elephant ) (young Ones) 3^RT 

*Ri qf^arpi (tossed) sqF^i^rrf^ 

ih P. P. fr.^g t P. to shake, to tremble. 3t|rfR+fM etc. 

^f^nTRT' 5RtT? gf^iWRT ?rq^N5R W^t- gRRcTP Iri 
WP nr ( wings) ^iT q&m: ^ rrgqqR etc. rrg^T q^T (mild 

breeze) ^figccRr qrft { ban am leaves) 

t fa nned ); arfot3 etc. aif%^ (thick) *T «KW«Tf Rtgir (collection ) Sr 

(beat) (cocoanuPgroves) zr. It is curious 

that Buna should make a mention of cocoanut trees near the Kailasa 
mountain, for it is a well known fact that cocoanut trees grow in the 
tropics and that too near the sea, The mention of <pi trees (betel 
nut) also in the neat clause appears to be incorrect. This is a rare 
mistake coming from the pen of Bana who is known for his exactitude. 
Probably the author is led away by the mass of water in the Take 
Acchoda. SRPStT etc. aR^Rlfr (undeveloped) iragirft {leaves) W 
'tURjfopP (batel-nut-trees) qfopfc. etc. — 

(unrestricted, fearless), % fafirr ^Ri go*: g^r 4gf5g<nft 
(date-palm trees} ( bunches} qflj. etc. (intoxi¬ 
cation ) gts*i ( noisy) ?n ( peahens) merf ipffa rvj fatgfanft 
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3p?R#^t It is Strange that the cries of intoxicated and hence 
noisy peahens are called (sweet). Baua alone could believe them 
to be so. The students will note that every one of these ad jectives 
qualifies the word (trees). 

(growing armed) «feW (“Uectioo) ^:- (uneven 

bristling). W etc. W ^(rivers) «R 

(sandy) TOJjjirwm: Brafira fiWTI *^T: 

Rivers from the KctUaaa watered the soil at their roots and thus mad 
it full of sand. etc- which (qualifying foliage he. c ollectio n o 

leaves feffqfel) was like the palm of forest- Deities. WB^etc. 
which was, as though, besmeared with liquid dye. 

resiu of certain trees, red lac or sap used by women to colour certaui 
parts of their body especially the soles of their feet: the ( red ) tender 
shoots resembled the palms of sylvan deitiesbeouseboth are r ed. TNr 

seemed to be sprinkled with alaktak a dye. etc. 

(grass) ^ ?TRlt Pwfonfa (resorted to) i^lft til 

afcWH name of a fragrant tree of which the deer are vyjoc ^ ; 

l j£ 

species of deer from the liair of which chownes are made. 
which mostly consisted of camphor and Aguru trees. etc. I i ns 

and the following twenty adjectives contain double entendre. 1 he mnto* 
are m or paronomasia is defined as *1# 

| The charm lies in several meanings being found in t e 
same words. Here the pun lies on the word 5R which n*ans ( t J 
thick, and (ii) cloud, he. trees which were densely situated ( 
like rainbows which are attended by or dependent on clouds 
(WtoA:). 9# etc. Both the lotuses and the dense trees dtd 
not let the ray's of the sun in and bad cool interiors, the former 
because they are dosed during day and the tre^ because they were 

densely situated. * famm ** both 

with and <fl#. etc. Both the trees and wit(W l 

of Mma ) had ( The lre * s} the bwdBI# f ^ 

had reeds black like collyrium (( tbe army) which 
was commanded by ( be. HI*) and s(te ; The reference 

to suggested by some commentators seems to bj incorrect. 

SI* etc. HTOW 0) monkeys (with HI*) ( ii)_pig«ona (with SRT* I cf- 

qnn * hs* ftfc 1 *** e,c - 1 

trees) having** and trees near hy GO (v-'idi domestic Met ^ ^ 
vmirrc frJ laving cane seats nearby. wnfpm wfl* 1WH (*») 
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an qftncr zfq -. ( qr^r: ) ; wr In qftrp*: 

%* ( ). also means a lotus. >M«irT[qffs 
are those who do not Like to forest-life but practise austerities in 
their dwellings, with bees ftftfcinn ^3TSR!R wf "h: ( ) . 

£l< L J'^ ie ^ ^ ie trees) were engirt by creeper-like serpents sjpi 
(with ^:) ;mi^r njT^r ^ qftq* qqf (fc q^r). 

•TPII* fiW *1? ^5fTf- ?rrf*f: *rtj : qqr % ( — ‘group of 

sods eleven in number; they are supposed to be inferior mainfesta- 
t:ons of .Saw ( ) who heads them all w ” *FHjCht t 

X. 23. " II. 26. The Vedic 

conception of is different from the classical one. At the same 
tune it forms the basis of the latter. etc. like the sand on 

the shore of the sea (the trees) had clusters of shoots ( SRT^r) 
and sprouts ( ) very thickly put forth (q^:). 

JT^TPTf ^tT^TOtf =3 ^3 %: ; ^-Vllft SjqWtfdr^Fir 

'Jitw^rPr *rj ?P () closely spread with dusters of 
shoots (if coral creepers. etc, like coronation-waters 

■ 1 ■ ^11 sorts of flowers, fruits and leaves { tn^*) 

O i) medicat ed will) all (lowers, fruits and leaves ( ). 

flSwn4|vi iiqrf (q-i^TRi) 

** mimk (qt*q:) ; nrft 

TiiTir'n *?Frt qqr H 5 TE?ff <wfW %q )—-like Art-galleries 

looking beautiful on account of the paintings of hundreds of birds 
with wings in different colours. q^r£r: etc like Kuna, adorned with 
■ l! *i<37*1 birds (ii) the Brahmans W|<jm i. e. ^TH (). ^pu was 
the seco nd general of the Kaurovas during the Great Mahabharata war 
the ^stbem g^^^f. VTR^^rr q §*n: a: Troftlt: (qmO STR^TST fjsn 
w (-f^fa:). He was the preceptor of both the Kaurovas and 

the Pandavas and taught them the difficult art cf archery. Jt'IffflT etc. 
like the start of gre at battles with (i) bees ( fep^rg*?) attracted by f the 
i mg ranee of ) trees ( qTFT ) (ii) arrows ( %$rg*i ) drawn by the 
s ‘ Inen t S^tMi-gg Hif : )} the word ^TFT indicates y - ®^. The 
foliowing stanza enumerates the words which when added to *R, rj^q etc. 
indicate « gq. s*rrag?ftq*r$£*T: 1 ttt(U|i|««(Tirrar 5% 

yfaiviwti: II Jnnq^fiT: etc. like huge elephants, the trees touched the 
surface of the earth ( »fa«sr ) with newly arisen leaves hanging. The 
elephants touch the ground wiLli their long sprout-like tails, UP&ttjtZ 

C< TlTlir ^ ; ssrrair % fie 

(F5TOFPT'). 1 he reference to chow ties in the ears of elepliants 
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() as understood by some in this sentence is a mistake. iPPHI 
etc, like dutiful ( not intoxicated) ( mw* ) Kings, the trees had on 
the outskirts several bushes 00 wary monarch* have many 

detachments { g^PPS ) on the boundary lines { ***; 

^5%; (?[?%); etc. 

is a technical term meaning a division of an army consisting of 45 foot 
soldiers 27 members of cavalry, 9 chariots and 9 

elephants, etc. which like mailed persons had their bodies 

covered with armours in the form of bees; bees and armours are black 
in colour. WT? can also be taken to mean the nails of the armours 

wrcrJrt w *rer 'h (mw) 

etc. like persons about ( sffag^O to 
weigh ( ttTTUl ) with (ij Gunja berries touched by monkeys t ) with 
their fingers ( Wjfa ) (7T&0 (fi) with «j»s (a small weight ) touched by 
men ( tfl ) with fibers. In this case we have to separate the expres¬ 
sion as m 5 R. ^er gsr ^ei ; 

gw ^ ( *g& J < )■ hi weighing gold or silver, which is 

very costly* even <1 siTLnll difference in weight costs tnucb *tnd tbcrofr jrs 
even gas are used. Of, *P *i*mw>* 

3wzf$t gw ‘gai ^rrriffr ^ r tniinie 

etc. like the bods of kings ( <*#TTT^ ) (») with surfaces (underneath} 
marked with the foot-prints of lion () ( d J with pedestals shaped 
like lion's foot (ftmfr W %■) SITR'* -etc. like 

persons who liave begun the penance (i) surrounded by groups 

of peacocks ( with crests raised up ( <Ti^ > (ii) surrounded by 

fires { ) with flames rising up ( 

aw ( wT* ); fcreir 3* ibi ^ 

( [, <rafo% ). The consists of the penance of sitting 

in the middle of four fires with the summer s in blazing right over one's 

head, cf. jfagyff 1 ^51 XIII. -H and 

also sTOeri uf^tr^r *nara?n gpvtmi f ftniwr 

>?niiW?t 4 r ii wmw*-y- 20. 

iri^d I *73 Cp SlFT^fTTg, 11 

II. 51 cf. also n^+qfd VI. 33 . ^f*t% etc. like persons initiated for a 
sacrifice with (i) horns rubbed against Orem i. e. trees by spotted 
antelopes {qi$0 ^i=ni* ^n= faqmHf sppnr 

^ b ( vm- ) i ^ 1 ) 1 ^HPrnr* 

iWFam ^nsfarer (ii) bodies scratched 

with die horns of Jintelopes. fP^flRTT means an antelope cf. 






















US 

I A frr&rT is forbidden (for the sake of 
parity J to scratch his body with nails or wood; he is enjoined to use the 
horns of an antelope (). etc. like old ascetics having fibres 

^ l J®* 52™**? ^ ( qm: ); * 

. ^ ^®* w **'* t ;JjpH*r); (round trenches) (qrpg^: )• 

U > ) a number of children with matted hair ) tgfofe:) ^ 

is to he taken as^P fr* according to the rule in paronomasia. 

V f^i t [. 20. Another inter- 

pretatl0P 15 t0 , “PWy as * tnsm^ir ( young ones) ft n* 

*■ { vv f ter) etc. like jugglers 

1 Ul ‘) ltract th ?. cyes ( 11 ^ ll3a * deceive tire eyes or dispossess 
persons of their vision. Herewith end the long list of adjectives 
of qr^Ts. It is noteworthy how tiresome one feels while wading 
through this long list of far-fetched comparisons. This is a very 
serious defect with Dana, at the foot of ako 

means a hi] at the foot of a mountain. 3%W^m-white like moon light. 

temple of ftR-fe^s are semi-divine beings, 

vtde ante. 

P.5. L. 4— L 11 

an Tlrtl^r: . "nmwj.. Tb. main sentence is rm 

(fe?um)afa^ rrwrR. Entering it, he saw Lord 

6i™. strwrifl-ifttiw: 'H*wwt (qualifying Chandrat »<£)- 
whose body i*PTT ) was white with pollen of Kitalii llowers. li» 
pollen o f the K ehtfit flowers fell upon his body as it was tossed by the 

' lipTF g ? )^g ?a=Lord $iva cf. ra gqatijiWufiflsHU 

L 36 ^r%r iqiwm: mfvm-xs if made to observe perforce 
the iTOTim. The white pollen of Kctakl that was falling on ChaM 
P4a s body was like w* (holy ash) and the author imagines that he 
was, as though, besmeared with it. Uva likes and his devotees 
always besmear their bodies with it. m^mV- 

as tioug i, favoured by the merit of the very entrance into the holy 
santetuary. Both the pollen and merit (gv*) are white and the author 
fanaes that ChandmpUu was favoured {lit. surrounded ) by merit. 

I he pollen is represented as gv* here, etc. SrTWn 

(crystal) (small pavilion) 

nonqualifying ****** All the words in the accusative singu¬ 
lar are m apposition to anf^H (qualifying 
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) plucked afresh. Hence they were wet. - 

with drops of water percolating ( Tl^T ) through the edges (fwt ) of 
their petals ( ^ ). that resembled the pieces 

of the moon's orb cut upwards-the moon is compared to the lotus. 
Both are white; if the moon is cut upwards she would look like a 
full blown lotus. As the moon is {supposed to be) full of nectar, site 
would begin to ooze when cut. I 1 he 

nectar is compared to drops of water. ftaT£?KIM4^(CT’t1ie petals are 
compared to own ( War ) violent or boisterous laughter which is 


also white, cf. TOftnjjT I JT^TT I. 58. 

5 tTS»II 5 T^^W“like the pieces of the hoods of (serpent); the hoods 
of Se$£i are also white, 

TIT. 27;) like brothers ( ?Jf^?-9TTR 3t* )» or uterine relatives of 

qT33Hr-conch borne by (cf, irrasFd wnw ; ) 

sprra^Rn L 14. is also white. moulded like 

the heart of milkly ocean which is, of course, white. ^TTTTtcT etc—that 
produced the illusion (fawr) of pearly crowns (g$3) 4'Nfftd: 

g|ysfoffP 1 whose image 

(f^l) was fashioned out of an immaculate pearl stone. WT^T 


goiter?Rntfesi fof I WWjl-J Controller of (or who is 
the object of worship by ) the moveables and immoveables 
(=t«ml Aorist III person singular of (*T?^) to see. 

The root is technically called *fSTE being {ending in ) gets 
3d?t optionally acc. to the ef?” UI-i-57. The affix is 

debarred by the ^ ‘ si SSF 7 IH-i-47, Hence we get the form 


P. 5-L. 12—P. 8-L. 20 

The main sentence is.*9 

.I This long sentence of 74 lines with 87 adjectives 

qualifying the word ‘ * is o ne of the best illustrations of 

Barn's style. Here we have on the one hand an excellent 
exhibition of Baitas fancy, his beautiful imagery, his brilliant descrip¬ 
tions and power of observation, his unending vocabulary and his 
tremendous patience. But, on the other hand, we also find here, an 
indication of Battas lack of sense of proportion, his utter disregard for 
the reader's impatience to know more and more about the story, his 
long drawn references to mythology and his tiresome punning on 
words. Batut has attempted at more places than one in his prose 
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works 4 *$13730 and ) such ion^ descriptions of one object 

cf. for instance in (j3^rffcl —description of ?35IR or of 53 or the 
description of ant l of in this work. These are richly 

poetic no doubt; but the uninitiated reader is afraid of being drowned 
while wading through the abyss of his adjectives, 337Nd3$j|4Wi 
sitting in the posture called ST®T*R. sT3Jt*R is a particular posit bn 
for profoun d meditation. %i?tWtr33PPT ?! 

3^fT Transforming the region around into one of ivory by the 

stream of her far-reaching bodily lustre. Lustre is white and so is 
ivory. The girl was so lustrous that with her lustre she transformed 
the region a round into one of ivory. { qualifying 

) that inundated (gr^P) all quarters, jrwt etc. 

(doomsday j fag?T 3: (milk-ocean ) ftrtr rp^q; qpr^ur (white) 

like the floods of the milky ocean over-flooded at the time of the final 
Deluge; for 3^ see note Supra, friftlfor and the%5JWT are both white 
'WkiRi-Hf ftfTOcIT as though a heap of penance spreading, 'TT^rffrft 
etc. the ^fimrA<iR resembled the stream of Ganges (fqi3t?njra ) because 
it was white and it flowed in a mass through interstices of the trees, 

1 he stream of the Gauges also flows through the <TrT l IT 5! 0R. faffaf 
Ganges which lias three ' streams' one iu heaven, another on the 
earth and the third.in the netherworld. Cf. i3f 33: ^ 1 1 3 

vferwfm I f*tT?3Tf? VII. 15. The water of the Ganges is 
believed to be white. Cf. “jTlffPT*! 3Tg3 $ia@mg»T*ra I” 

{qualifying Jrfcr) along with its hills and woods. 
etc. whitening the li&tftisa over again. Kailusa is naturally white. 
She was, as though, whitening it over again. 315^4^ etc, tprr%FT| was so 

brilliant 1 that when anyone looked at her, her lustre entered his mind 
through his eyes and made it (mind ) white ( SilfcfTH ). We have to 
supply here Wm before isRimJTFre*. #^733^ 

qualifies the word foa+tjfaahH which is to be understood, arffop^ 
etc, (extremely white) S|»?3T qftm; (qwP) 337^: 

( fTt fT3? 3 her body was surrounded by an extremely white lustre. Her 
limbs couldnot be discerned. etc,, as though, sitting in a 

crystal^ which is white) mansion, gn* are white, 

f%3^#rR^Rrft?TT'— (white silk) 3T?tlfi?rT (hidden) 53. 

1 here is another reading which is not very appropriate as 

and both mean ‘ garment ’ and there is no scope for the sense 
of whiteness j for 3>Tfgs [cf. B?TR*l$rtfol3M 
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I $4W««4 VII. 3]. — as though, reflected 

into the surface of a mirror (a*f#). 5ITOSTta^|tnftlW-as though con¬ 
cealed behind a group of autumnal clouds. The autumnal clouds are' white. 

etc. q 51^2 fqsnsqqpn: WIT. Her limbs could 

not be distinctly scanned as that of a person hidden or screened 
by something. etc. She was, as though, produced out of the 

quality ‘ whiteness’ }, leaving aside (awfpi) the 

materials necessary for fashioning a (human) body (tfcwgTH?). 
Human bodies are made up of five primary elements (viz, 

%3r?T, qr$ and STppffr). But flf&ffl’s body was, as though, 
made up of * whiteness alone. ifs*? (defined as 
^5q^ or apiT^nfF TS’TH) is the first of the seven q^pis of the 
Vai&sikas, the other six being got, $4, STRqrq and 

The ^«qs are nine in number viz. ( earth ) 31^ (water) 

qjRl ( lustre) 3Tg ( wind ) ( ether ) {time ) ( quarter ) 

snrtT^ (sod) and Jrttt* (mind). Sana has referred to the 1st five 
because -it is these elements that go to compose a human 
body. A human body is made up of and never of gui. But, 
-owing to her sparkling brilliance Mahaswetas body seemed to 
have been fashioned with the ) alone. The are 

2+ in number, ^rj, ^ etc. qsqrsq* etc. She had resorted to the 
worship of Siva, as though, through fear of being seized by hair 
() by some gang of uncouth persons ( ), like Daksa’s 
utter ificial rite ( StWT%3rt ) which had also submitted herself to &iva 
through fear of being molested by his attendants ( rt-ns etc. and the other). 

q fttim fiWWP ^)'h at* 

*tq q*n l 53rtF3nqf§qr ^ wr I qq rtw: 

sfaip^qtfqqrar: ?FiWZ seizing by hair and 

molesting. Tfqfqq etc. resorted to g’TRPgH as JT^T (her husband) 
was burnt to death. TTS'IWT also was indulging in with a view 

10 annihilate the pangs caused by smearing passion “ IT^^R 
mstfrtrtq, i wpr* *rtq STJrasrcrrqr 

This clause is connected differently with **trer. Wfq<q ^ Wf tq 

I ” We doubt the propriety of this interpretation for 
gtrgtffo is not at all introduced to the reader as yet and hence a 
reference to grffr? is certainly pre-mat ure. It is unlikely that Bana 
had intended it here. Etfrfafq$qqT etc. attracted ( ) by her 
longing () to see iiWs crescent moon () familiar 
to her owing to the common abode i. e. the temple. It is 
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well-known that Siva has the on his forehead. It was this, that 

she Was adoring; again, the was familiar to her because 

the moon was her Cf. below. 

Taken with the presiding Deity of the milky ocean { qTiyj 5^144 df ) the 
expression etc. means—’who was also attracted through her 

eagerness (to see) the crescent moon familiar to her due to common 
abode viz. the ocean’. Before the milky ocean was churned by the gods 
and demons, used to reside in the ocean and that is why 

was well-acquainted with her. refers to 

Lak$mi and not to the presiding deity of the ocean. For other objects 
which were churned out of the ocean Vide 

Qt^yuii l 

fiyytJt M 

twun % 5TT II 

etc. Both r%rai and the disc of the moon were ^g^fg'vrtf 
etc. (i) (with rrFT^tT ) retired into the temple of Steer i l^HgH ) being 
oppressed by the heat of the sun () (ii) (with the disc of the 
moon) resorted to Lord Siva ( IW*H*WUI ) through fear of Rahu 
(). It is well known that the moon is afraid of gTJ who threatens 
to swallow her at the time of lunar eclipse. The genealogy of the 
paurank concept of yjf and goes back to the vedic age where 
-an arej?—is represented as striking the sun with darkness. So wo and 
Rudra remove the evil that bad befallen the sun. Cf. Rv. V. 40-39 and 

sratractntm vm. 2 also ^tfrsrerfNr 1-2. 2. qjt: awr 

wd asm?*. fin-ud^KUNw^ ( ) 1 IH? 

%*T: 415 : rTOTTi: ¥* etc. (). fi|STtR=5fifa stqsnfo 

( f?T4 ) Who has a third eye on the forehead; that is why he is called 
felt?. etc,-Botli WfTWTT and ( skin of q^T^f i. e. 

mentioned above) had a common property viz,, rwiQt4HJ]e-j.^f- 
etc-( i) ( with 3T37^J?f| ) who had come there ( ^q’JrcTi ) 
contemplating ( ) on Siva () eager to cover his 
body with the skin of an elepliant (ii) \ with uyi^fl^U’HSN } that 
offered itself to Siva {) when he longed for the elephant’s 
hide to cover his body. srfjPT = akin. Cf. 1 sfibrq ff=a: ^T. * c^rry l 
The common property is as usual far fetched and that is 
fa Lord Siva has a longing lor qdlfad —skin of 

an elephant. When he killed the JMifjy he danced llourshing the 
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JTsTT-gi’s wet skin and so he always likes JMlPiM at the time of 
rTi^q^q.^Cf. gtfTRWt SI P3L ' 1-36. and also 

for§>TTft *MlpHfc*P^ 5 ^Vi[R ^7 t ^HKgfa q 1 V. 78. 
* MI Pi .it f%f^R SWtf 

clfiiTW^faET: W <xw ^ w \ is 

Siva. His throat had become dark owing to the swallowing of the 
^rale's. etc. like the splendour of the smile of Siva's southern 

face oome out and residing there. Both ?i$T&n and friq’s laugh 
are white (Cf. ?r?*r ^ qftmr if 5m fa etc. above). 

Reference to ^fsjrrpp? is appropriate because was facing the 

southern face of Siva. srftlMlf^ etc. fTFl%T| was holy, white ant! 
pure like the ashes ( 'vffi ) used by Siva { ^ ) for besmearing ( ). 

MahTikwetd was as it were the besmearing ashes of Rudra incarnate. 

etc. Both JTfrf^hrr and m4'|’^tk (moonshine ) (i) are brilliant 
(ii) they resort to Lord Siva and (iii) are capable of dissipating the 
darkness (lit. blackness) (near his throat). &Ws throat is dark because 
of the poison he drank; that is why he is called %^pn 3 . q: 

rT^ m q tJSW ?Ff I etc. 

was, as though, the serenity of q^ft () incarnate. $ti; 
^^*4 ■qqr. fete. was* as though, the physical 

embodiment of the vows of iu his young age. R^i%cn was 

also quite young. ( 3T®53r?$^frirr }. etc. 

TT^l^TT was gsjTTqf^ra’ sitting away and not clin ging to the Lord’s body. 
Siva’s Bull { i. e. J) also stands at the gate and not 

near Him. VtTqrH etc. TT?7%?TT volunteered to worship Siva ( ^[^rivEf-qJTf- 
Zf } like the flowers in the temple-yard that fell on Siva's Hpb H 

of themselves. Nobody asked to propitiate the lord and the 

flowers also were not felled by any one. The - common property is 
voluntary service. In the clauses 3P*rcf3?qT etc. down to etc. 

there is a reference to one or the other thing associated with Lord Siva 
which reference is not without its significance since had 

repaired to the worship of Siva. fw??r etc. She was, as though, the 
consummation of Brahma's austerities ( ) in bodily 

form. This indicates that dreams of the creator to create a perfect 
human being bore fruit in rnfT&crr. What an exaggeration l Only Bdrta 
is capable of such tall talks! anfeg?! etc. like the fame of the srar#s 
in the first age () resting on account of die fatigue of wandering 
through the seven worlds. Tire 3qi%«j*Tir3nq#s are nflfe and others. 
They were so famous for their creation that their fame (incarnate} 
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spread all over the seven worlds. ( vjj jijq: pp TT?: 5PF and *t?9 ) 
and the fame got tired through its wandering and was resting there in 
the form of She was also white and pure like the fame and hence 

the fancy. etc. 

q*n. —an epithet of the ten lords of created beings first created 

by Brahma, cf. I. 34. *jns are four in number $?!, 

?TT* and the length of these yogas regularly descends and indicates 
a corresponding physical and moral deterioration of the people, living 
in them. The four gns together form one which consists of 

4320,000 human years! Here is compared to the vedic 

triad (and ). JTWT^taT resorted to forest life { qrRTO ); 

the poet imagines tiiat she was spft incarnate who was residing in the 
forest being aggrieved at the disappearance ( 'RTrt ) of Piety [ ^ ) 
during the Kali Age. We are living in the Kali age during which 
piety has not got enough scope. Kaliyuga is full of knaves 
and rascals and poor wft {which preaches piety} resorts to 
Here is a reference to the three vedas and not to the 
fourth e*2. a the Atharvaveda which is iR«ui f W+ . People 
are in the First-Age but their deterioration begins with 

the advent of the next Age and culminates during the Age. 

After this again comes the Age, This leads Buna to get another 
fancy. vi/„ etc. Wgisrar, w'as, as though, the 

germ ( tftawi ) to fashion the coming The fSfgtT is known 

for its righteousness par excellence. The germ that fashions such a 
3*4 must be equally good. Mahakwetti was holy and pure. Hence 
Buna fancies that she was, as though, the germ for fashioning out the 
future Golden Age, ^*W7Tn5Rrra etc. — Here is compared to a 

line of celestial elephants {whiteness and holiness are the common 
properties). She was, as though, the array of divine elephants fallen on 
earth while speedily marching towards the milky way ( arfljfarr ). For 
elepliants marching through the milky way cf. 4TT*qW3 I « ‘ UH*n ‘ 

I 1. 14 ; elephants, again, are very fond of a 

plunge into a river. %5I3 etc. was like the grandeur of 

Kailasa mountain fallen down being agitated by The 

is white like JlaWjW once uplifted the Kailasa mountain and 

pressed it so hard that his fingers were crushed etc. 

Here TTfT^fl is compared to the glory of the 'white Island* that glory 
( which is white) was, as though, residing in another country () 
(in the form of +r$i%3TI ) as she was curious to see other lands. 
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is the name of one of the eighteen minor divisions of the known 
continent. gBlffgH etc. She was, as though, the loveliness of ^RT 
flower awaiting the advent of autumn. The flower is more 
abundant after the rainy season cf. 5P|$wrWSSi(♦H*W 

f vi [. srr^rorr+iii^i i 

5^ rr?T II IV Act, = 

waiting for. 5TO?|?R etc. was white like the brilliance of &e$a'$ 

body which came up having relinquished the infernal region (). 
Sesa is the name of a celebrated serpent said to have one thousand heads 
and represented as forming the couch of r^5 or (and) supporting tlie 
entire world. Cf. f* Wl fiifWT ^ I g^WSfT^ IL 3 

etc. or like the lustre body dropping 

dawn when exhausted through the intoxication of wine. ( 

RPT hT<flJMira SffFIR!: i. o, fatigue ). Balaratm, the elder brother of 
Lord Krisna was fair. He was very much addicted to drinking. Cf. 

[«<4l 1 Wr^rfM^T 

qirTTS.1 Other synonyms of are p®l, W$t, 

dUqpg) , W, W*Tpf. The pestle and the ploughshore are 

the commonest weapons of spSTfflf. He is also spoken of as an adept 
in the art of wielding the mace. etc. was, as though, a 

number of SJiFTSfTs collected together. are bright and JT^T’S^T 

was their collection. Here Bam has committed a slight error. All 
the nights in a are not bright while all the uights in are 

not dark. He could have better given, the idea by saying that 
was a collection of all full-moon nights. etc. swans are white. 

Every one of them had, as though, given a share of its whiteness to her. 

with this begins the list of several things known or 
supposed to be possessed of a white colour. Mahakweia is said to have 
been produced out of the heart of Mahakweta had shared the 
whiteness with swan birds *£ST: iRt I ulcain^ though 

fashioned with the flakes of ivory. Ivory is white and so was W^T^riT. 
4 r &*M’fe^+ etc.— qRT: (rays) ^^+1= (brushes), qvb^f-lime or 
chnnam. Note to what an absurdity Bam had been carried away in the 
heat of his fancy. * - mass of ambrosial ( ) foam () 

VlfWl-niercary or quick silver. Cf. fa<veVi I I* 82. 

etc. 

are names of flowers; all are white in colour and hence the comparison. 
^rpiHimit. VL 17 [ This and other clauses following in 

instrumental plural qualify the word aTClft: ] hanging on her shoulders. 
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J3’5«4ad*i r ii^ **i”<tH though made up of the splendour of the rays 

picked up from the solar disc ( ) on the top of the rising mountain 

{ ). The rays of the morning sun are reddish, pleasant and long and 
so "were the 3I3TS, d^ni-eastern mountain behind which the moon, sun 
etc. are supposed to rise. w \ fo ~ 3 forcNt (flashing) 

?rfs^ (lightning) <T^ N: rtlW^T: tawny like the flickering 

lustre of the flushing lightning. 3tfe? etc tsipr Srutt atqfteim 

tnf^Son: (drops of water } %qf +TR: fTEH, jjunfl- etc. !TW 
ferPJT ( obeisance ) *n; (Siva) mm ^FrtPT: 

(particles). The poet imagines that Maiiakmta at the time of 
obeisance touched Siva's feet with her forehead and therefore the 
particles of holy ashes tinged llie Iiafr. What had, in fact, happened was 
that there were drops of water on her ^!ZTs due to recent bath and they 
appeared like +fTfT. The watery drops appear like particles or ashes. 

UFIi:. etc. The idea is that JTgt^RTt had en¬ 

twined in her matted liair the bejewelled feet of Siva ( qi^if i bearing 
the lord’s name, “ "-The 

devotees of Siva place the lord’s on their heads to express their 
great devotion for the God. in the case oF JTf|*RTT the were 

made of jewel, *TTfTI$ etc. with (lord’s ) name engraved on them, 
tfiflpa etc. This is a very bold idea. *r*T%T was wearing holy ash ( zmi ) 
on her fore-head. The poet imagines that the lioly ash was white like 
the several constellations ( ) pounded ( sgT?) by the hoofs ( )of 

the horses of the sun’s chariot. The sun is supposed to traverse the sky 
in a chariot to which seven white liorses are yoked. The Sidra’s are 
white and hence their powder would also be white. q ^?*TT: 

"pt b yuuiTH W (powder) I 

etc. resembling the side (^n) of ( %i»MM ) with the 

crescent moon t ) touching a rock at its top. The idea is far 

fetched. * 15(^1 was like a slope of the f$w|^q which is white. Her 
face resembled the rock on its tap :md the <^|<Wp£ 4 l with which her 
forehead was adorned, appeared like the crescent moon (touching it). 
fciwfwsw fi&qF *tt STOTl^fT - 4*^1 I atgt?r etc, JT^r^ai’s 
gaze ( which was fixed on ) is compared to another garland 
of lotuses ( ). “ lord Siva, qf qffc; qqj 

SWTT^IT qstvTqj I The eyes are often compared to lotuses; as her 
eyes were fixed, they appeared like a string of lotuses. SPRUIT 
—the lord was already worshipped with one garland of lotuses. 
Her eyes formed another. etc 
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( qualifying dtHi g fa f rays from teeih) afsRfTO ^ 

*r gj «rnm). Tte *•«»•» w * f* 

is tbe accusative singular of ^1^1 present pal cip ' 
the causal of m to bathe. Note ^T^-she was, as though, bathing 
again (the lord). All the words in instrumental plural quahfy 
The rays proceeding from lier teeth are pure like water and lienee she 
was, as though, bathing lord Siva over again. The brilliance of her 
innocent heart, the excellence of the song, the mimical notes, the w ords 
of her panegyric are all supposed to be white. f=- 

qualify g WNiSfc ( pearls). qTWK* like the sense of ,he V rfns extracted 
from the month of lord Brahma. The Vedas are believed to have 
been promulgated from the four mouths of Brahma ] the pearls 
were like the meaning of the Vedas expou nded^ by Brahma hunself. 
This is certainly an overdrawn fancy* «n«4^rn Ihc letters o 
The famous ^ that every Brahmin recites every mo rning 

and evening at the time of adomtions-^T M^ 'f " 

vffaft 1 Ml *T 5T is the text of the 

strung together; there are other readings also 
& 4Md|Jwfr which give the idea more clearly* 

4&-the seeds £ «n) collected from the lotus of the navel of \ W’<- 
This lotus gave birth to Brahma ; the creator ;T*g- * ™ ' s 

called miW because his abode is water ( 

The pearls are compared to 

sages. They were, as though, desirous of being purified (T?r)by 
the touch of hands. The list of the **fts is differently given by 

different writers. 

ft U 

— 110141 Ltd MlPdMt 

fulfil?r 5UT=?riP iar^t ^wi^trvrfi ft 

ibid 


gfirgsfa §rrrriaraftR3frs*r 11 

— assuming the form of stars. It is not clear why the 
should have come in the form of The W ^ 

themselves stars in the sky and they are compared to the peacte. 
pearls appear like stars. etc. as broad as the frmt 
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l myrobalam in Marathi), The student may find it strange 

that *T?T%rrt an ascetic woman, leading a forest-life should use 
a necklace of very costly peat Is as her rosary. As the story 
proceeds he would learn that there is a romantic association 
behind this It was that necklace which she had given 

to Ptmgarfka (her lover) in place of his rosary, which he 
carried as a memento. CL " qgten” etc. below, 

tjRTT^^cr^ (like the fullmoon night), ' With the moon's orb 
( ) encircled with a halo’. TiTf%r was like a full moon' night 

as sbe lustrous and her face resembled the full moon and 

the j w hich she had put on round her neck ), is represented as 

qftrra dA 1 atr^i^w etc. qualifies 
M-Nj J K A H 1 pair of breasts ) having the shape of circular shells ( spirit ) 
□a Siva’s head (rtfin) with the face downwards. The two breasts of 
Herurtr were round and big and therefore looked like skulls on Siva's 
head. When the head is turned, the skulls would just appear like 
be ^P™ lrat ^ n g breasts. The commentary in the fawp-t i nt explains 
iffet, |??rms^Tg^ ^ ftg^ rr<r^. 

i ^ i. 

This is not sound because liere f^T?:^rr^ is equal to tlie skull of 
Rl^s head. Kane rightly remarks “This explanation besides being 
profane as comparing her breast to the head of Siva himself, is far¬ 
fetched and out of keeping with the context." The commentaries 
3*1^ and take as the skull of sign 

on the head of Siva. lovely as the pitchers at 

the entrance-gate to *tiok$a. Mahasweta was about to acquire ??T3r 
by her strict religious observance. This was foreshadowed by her 
bosoms resembling the pitchers placed at the door. Pitchers filled 
with water and placed at the entrance gate of a house are regarded as 

auspicious, cl .snssm 

I 1. <&fpz etc. Here the breasts are 

compared to a pair of Both are white. JTfT^fR was as brilliant as 
the river Ganges atvd hence she with her breasts appeared like the river 
Ganges with a single pair of swans sporting in its water. The next adjec- 

* ,V< J ^ ^nrnri^n+d —who used, as an upper garment, the 

Ixirk of a branch of a desire-yielding tree. has to be taken in the sense 
of a branch. The of a creeper ( 5RT ) on the tree would not give 
theidea of sanctity as the " branch " of desire^-ielding tree would give 
TOT^s—trees that yield whatever he desires to a person sitting 
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under them. Cf. l 

XVI. 18. The word also means trees of Ittdra's paradise Cf. 
tfteftSjq \ II. 39. are five in number 

epF^IT, ij i Rjijd , and H*TFT. *Tlfl etc. The upper garment 

was, as though, made up of the name of qr&ff's lion. Both the 
inane and the sp?=*M were white. ^fOT? etc. made of the hair of the 
deer's tail. 3!T$fo 15 *TTCT 1 $rf 

^ 5 ft[ -the bark'garment served the purpose of an upper 

vesture. ^1^19 etc. sf^-T 

etc. The neat adjective is qMt-rNSWH- Brahmasutra 

is the sacred thread. Note that JTfT^T though a woman was 
wearing a iR?tq<J|a as she was a rnfl^TT. t^Wnfnr-n^t 

which was like a collection of rays of the moon on Siva's crest which 
i, e. rays were received as a favour from ^i^W'N^-one having not 
tw'O eyes i. e. ftp*. It is well known tliat Lord Siva has three eyes and 
not a pair of eyes. The that purified her person was white 

like rays of the moon. Siva wears the moon as his crest-jewel. The 
poet, thereupon, fancies that the sacred thread was nothing short of 
the circle of the moon's rays which Naka&wet(i had received as a 
mark of favour for her profound devotion, from Lord Siva himself. 
Mfajf l fe a: qjpj: etc. The next adjective is 

VT^rll^HMIH. whose buttock was covered with a silk garment. It was 
— reaching as far as her feet ^T< 3 =iife»fl says —3fgSR^r?R M'sow- 

srre 3 tPR i i* ffc 

atppifpT- This is a rp^tq - formed according to the 

V—Li —8 fa. 4 1809 affixing ^(t*) after the word mm in l h e 

sense of reaching thereto, 3IT5J'Pf is an 5T?*pfrwT^ compound formed by 

the ^5 II—1—13 ft. 4 667 ^ t * 

M —though naturally white. ZfiJITCR etc. 

W- ^ 1 * ?FT (upturned) HH WW tTFT smT*TT 

{lustre ) ( contact); it became red ( ^[%<TPiJn?i ) on account 

of the rays coming from the feet that were turned red. *wr«tf is 
one of the several 4 lfN> like «JUWM etc. MahakwetTi 

was sitting in the ajhihi posture ( above). In 

this position the soles of her feet were upturned, They were red and 
hence the rays proceeding from them were also red. As the silken 
garment came in contact with the JHTI of these soles of her feet, it was 
reddened though it was naturally white. This can be an illustration 
of the figure of speech called rfgror. 4*5Hlfa etc. The adjective is 

■'■hS 1 
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^n^mifq...3WmRT she ■was, as though* attended upon by vouth which 
came in due course { ) and which was innocent and well 

restrained ( Rmicr was innocent and regtramed—and 
therefore like a disciple who also approaches his preceptor at the 
proper time and is innocent and well restrained, c*NU 4 ]*f[fg etc. 
Gracefulness itself, as though, encircled her. But to get this opportunity 
grace! ulness Iiad to earn some merit and hence it is called £<rf 

also means one who has acquired merit'. This is also 

(of a pure heart), approached her like Looking 

tothe context this explanation is to be preferred. What an idea! 

etc. Beauty with charming eyes ( ) served her, like 

a domestic deer () with fickleness gone ( faiMMNtf ) or free 
from restiveness. Here is called fq^lcRlw which is not very'appro¬ 
priate. The next adjective is 3f l Wa<reftq,— playing on 

a lute that was placed on the lap at the time of playing. Cf. qi 

* k J wystiti+i<niii 11.23 

like her own daughter, TO g FgfrPFtffrnffeqT 

( pieces of shell) aqi (ringlets) 

s»|35?r (qualifying aftnnsRor— fight hand). 

<: * 41 u fVx—w 1 1 ite (gFl?) on account of the holy ash ( vru ) tliat 
was left (thereon i. e, on the liand) after wearing the mark 

i. e, a mark on the forehead consisting of three lines made with cow* 
dung ashes or sandal, Cf. =*W: »l**A*ff The idea 

is that the hand was white on account of ash that was used for 
wearing the mark. ^ ?R I 

ifh igpfiu to the forearm of which were tied ( q^j* ) pieces of 
shell (), bristling as it was ( ) 

with rays from the nails (that were so brilliant). 
though she held the fiddle-stick of ivory. The rays shooting from her 
curved nails when she moved her hand to and fro appeared like a bow 
used when playing upon a lute. The brilliant rays are represented as 
fiddle-stick of ivory. adjective of ^on-made of ivory*. 

The next adjective is ..iq^-Jp^^lFSciencL', 

of music, were celestial musicians, a class of demigods 

regarded as the singers or musicians of gods and said to give 
good jmd agreeable voice to girls. Cf. flfof 3 TR 
3^1 FR^ I *1151 tw I; etc. (qualifies ^ 4 pi| fft p 

mri*ij(Vp)“her Own reflections appeared like companions with lutes in their 
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hands. (jewelled paviiHon ) *ff**H[ { pillars J 

| tip-wort b y of herself. She with the lute in lier hand was 
reflected in the pillars of the bejewelled JpnTQ^iT. These reflections 
are fancied as her worthy associates or companions with lutes in hand. 
Some read ftorcngffc <sportive J before Tire next adjective 

is srf^f fTPT-who had, as though, entered the heart of 

whom she had propitiated by her uncommon devotion. (ST^...^T^n 
) As the image of &TJrr was wet, her body was reflected in it 
and so it appeared that she entered Siva’s heart. {bath) 

pjni a i ETT^ 3 tF 1T; ‘^T f^JIST 

singing a panegyric in honour of Lord one wb° bas a 

( fijvid tR ^Tf+fK ) eye. It is a well known fact that the Lord has 
three eyes, cf. l 

V. 72. also qi I ibid VI. 21. and also 

f5TT £5^ UF H 

3 q 4 Ttii ! fl^f-^’f^flg.-This is formed by affixing * ftra,’ according 
to the Hl- 

i-25 fa m. 2563 "singing to the accompaniment of. Biw^a'H^ etc. 
are adjectives of Ttte=qnr i which issued from her throat () 
like a necklace (which is also worn round the neck or throat). 
The common property (h^I^hI) is Similarly, 

which bada refrain (^pr) like a series of planets associated with the polar 
star (j**). The pun"rests on the word ^ which means (i) refrain of a 
song and (ii) the spt star or North Pole. For the first sense cf. stanzas 
in i every one of them has *Ttff WI < 11 ^ us refrain. 

For the second sense Cf. wv-stlidpHfSr^ XV II 

35 and also i^uisrsK trgSSTJTHf \ HI £5 

gvRPsr U fJTRSfcra VII. 85. The word has 

several other meanings also ;.e. ( 1 ) sure as in 'flints f? ^ 

^ (it) unchangeable as in ^frT U 

which was suDg in impassioned notes ( ^.P 
g% i.e. commencement 30 ft: *mV - ) like an angry woman who 
has also a <tF 3 >w 5 red throat on account of wrath. The variant 
reading IPIW.gtilet'JWT is to be expanded as HriP ^ 1 * wfWm 5 ^ 
siHTH ZTPTT: HI, -rf, a 1 ^-Because the crescendo 

and the decrescendo ( ?F^cTR } were repeated. An intoxicated 
woman who is also (through the influence of 

wine), has eyes dull mid pupils moving about, explains* - ” 

■gfafen: v^hI sunt; ws^r-—— xwi - — 
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' reeling on. moving about Cf. imiiwt mft sri*fa 

R{,n^t+jH-irir ti i 3vjrf^RT^^rai^Tt-wbich 

fiat] its harmony maintained and so appeared like a woman in 
hysterics who also is efr+^iRirei mk prr i^tn^ <H3TP 

\ w oman in hysterics claps her liands o£F and on. 

— which was full of many modes of 
melody. ( 01 VI4^{“St^4-a.uj ) and therefore it was like rffJTriTT 

which is also full of ^li<Ks —*TR5TT-mfxles of melody or a note- 
pattern. The song that was singing lirul several 5tH<4fs and 

hence was WR^vrN^T-argr^. iffrrreTf means <^lf|<i4M[ or the jfiRPTr 
of Jtiimtni {as distinguished from 3rt?#ririntl); it deals with the 
interpretation of \edic passages and lays down the rules tlierefor. 
Originally the word ifriTTHT signified both these systems but later on 
this term came to be applied to alone while the 

or =dgw«i*r[ of Badaroyarja came to be designated as ^Kt , The two 
have hardly very little in common. The sdTl<4iukrT is certainly not 
the sequel of the 'jTritUTHT. jflWHi contains several VTR^fs-creative 
activity defined in the as mqfq^EqfqRfaSft: 

i. 6. the activity of a vn ( productive agent) tending to bring about the 
existence of something ( ). It is of two types and wftt. 5175 ft 

is defined as +TRf^^tfqrriMriT: I 5TI «gf I " 

anni WI^TT is defined as * SW(jtH^| jIH d foif |{^i| qszpqif: | 4 - 5. 

In the vedic injunction r*wn I the form ** 9 if 

awfitT is «mi, uftri*ri is mm =HT^=n— ^I hhf aftfter 
* rimim 3 fasmi - tm ftw? ^ ** - 

t the sound of her lute ( f-S't Jftfa ) 
was being listened to by wild animals (), that were attracted 
by the extremely sweet melody ), with ears motionless 

() i the wild animals included the ijtt { deer) srt* ( boar) 
(monkey) TftH (elephant), (a fabulous animal), ft* 
(lion), etc, rift %q sup* friiu^ilH ^MH,srfri riqf %; 

The next and the flowing adjectives are all double meaning. 
*Wfl5iin^ descended from the heaven, like the celestial 

river ( amvPTrit ). etc, who was uncommon { yuifitf ), like the 

speech of the initiated which is also Sanskrit ( Sf—Sfl^T— = the 

initiated who speaks Sanskrit =n 1 

lvia«(triwi'i>if*!q u m* 4i^—da zzling as the red of the arrows of £mt 
( fogrift the destroyer of three cities of the demon, fifcjf Cf, fttrr- 
jfttnf: ririf^TTR firjrpq^Hi | fTTRJTOTq VIJ. 48). The 
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common property is lustrousness. The reading is to be 

preferred to fahfcpilH, 1 wll ° was free from 

avarice { <jwn ), like one who had drunk nectar (after which 
there need be do thirst of any kind); 

etc. Who had no passion ( 3t*jqTRf: tWJ *T44fr-H.) and 
therefore was like the digit of the Moon on the head of the Lord Stwt 
< ^TR), which is also without redness. arTTl^rf etc. Who was placid 
like the wealth of the waters ( ) of the ocean before it was 

churned. After the churning by gods and demons the ocean was 
deprived of the 14 jewels (5TC*ft 4*3* etc.). The common property 
is 3F*Pil*IW^N The ocean was unagitated before it was churned. 

etc. uninfluenced by the pairs ( 5 * 5 ) and so like the graceful 
style in dramatic composition which is free from ( S') compounds. 

( OT ) (' P^r 5 )' like and so on. WSl^I was free 

from these i. e. she was not influenced by either. She was 
like a described in the ** ^f*l^T*T 

^nrrsnff] . A graceful style is also ( ) free from compounds— 

WtKKftfl l *?PTT*m, *T 4RlWT%i— The word fT§ has 

gio re senses than -one (i) *lhe power or force of a word by which it 
expresses, indicates or suggests a meaning; these are three in all 
^STUTt and toRT (it) general character of a word. {iii) A style 
in composition. The sense best applicable here is the 3rd one. 
How to distinguish ^rfft from —the former is defined as 
qrtHU'iHI R&tHdL 1 3^ wrswf *T \\ 

44 ^ trNl4 3*1 S. D. 624-5 the $%-are 
in *ra*rf, nm # fi^ ^ ti 

SRT SQUAMA *T^n n—GlffSWfa VI. 122-3. Kane suggests that 
the word for 3 ft would have been better as there is no reference 
to compounds in any of the descriptions of the four ifrts viz* 
tot, But 31 % can be taken as ^complex 

formation requiring explanation or solution. *fPjT3T% etc— 

independent like the cognition of the Buddhas whicli is also 
f hdving no substratum). The 4dNRs [ which is a scliool 
among the Buddhas] believe that there is knowledge without any 
corresponding existing entity () All the four schools 
among the Buddhas (viz. %*Tft*, %TRR f <md ) hold 

the belief that every thing is momentary'■( 3(3 *3 or 

when a person says *' i percieve a thing " there ought to be some object 

{ stiffen ) which would last for some time. But Buddhas do not bslicve 
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.S! 1 ' “ 8nilk " «called fWWR. e.g. Wo see an™ 
bu<. m fact every moment wha, we see is a ,„ nss of water thal ^Z 

wa.« aTyetTe r ! *’7 m0venK " t *> a different mass of 
waier and yet the river is said to be 

tbiogare crated and destroyed and life is a long 

of brims things; what is permanent is enj^r ^ “ r “““ SSK,D 

^^•4: l 

r^dL r r ' Wh ° “ te ^ <™-**fo-%bt of Hraltrium 

rX ZtJS 

ftfes u mjaa 3 2L,. enS^T'utfsS 

r jn tytn fansTOJ through her austerities. S» also “ 

,PRn (*trft-Sre ). After the death of fSeng , fffis „JK 

common property is 

^ ,7**, ‘ ** 1 a " d l, “ rl and »*> '*« « woman 
™ZlL)7“f r of B^W-ob, ( who masters the tricks of gambler's trade 
The pun rests on the word uxnrm- _& ^ ^ 

^ ™ ( H* M**~S ); ^JISi^TTw 

7 “? ller inl8n ’ retatio “ w h ™ taken with « jass^ “ goft. 

^W^TX” 'X he “ ~ *'^«e 

°‘‘. * 3ra ^ rt »' I* «* which 

The earth is tit) ' ' “ ll ' val8r 38 slw ' ms observing penance. 

•1 d is said to have been created out of 

f • <W^W1*4W: 5n^RT Kf?m: | smnSTPT^r -mJr - 

rr : : w X’ ^ w ^ »ST(K: 

^chapter dealing wjth cosmogony), fcmwffr etc who absorbed 
subdues <*ftO 

drinking fhe,„ ( |fj* abovT^^f 8 ^ 

RoringTZniarrX 7 

tins fact is metaphorically represents here as the win£ nl' 
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drinking or subduing the heat of the sun. aflPtffaw etc. *nn%?TT-— 

possessed the ascetics’ wealth (■ i^lll-Uvl.) and so like 

which also possesses appropriate *fRls and * here means 

a stanza in general. or C< 5 iwr<i means the pause that .nay lx- made 
in reciting a quarter of a verse and q&l means a syllabic foot. I*or the 
sake of convenience Sanskrit prosody has fixed that rpn shoe Id generally 
consist of three letters, each being distinguished from the other 
by particular syllables whether short or long, I he several ttjt* are 
*r, 3f H, H and. *T. q for instance* has three syllables the first being 
short (shown as - ) and the other two long (shown as — ), f is 
{- ) long, short and long. The following stanza gives a clear 

idea of the 1 

mi qiFrr mi g ll An Srya or a simnza contains tms and 

Tiers, smrt does not here mean the * * metre ’ which is defined as 

TO"*" 35 

q? 11 ” It depends'on Tnsfls (prosodial or syllabic instants, the time 
required to pronounce a short vowel) and not on *TOs and therefo re is 
not * «nqt may, therefore, be takers to mean a stanza and not arpfr 

metre. The commentator explains afftf as This is untenable. 

sgtmTT q mmmptf yfo a q rar mt ( nf ) •, 

fhbTTUP quip TOOTHS %U7 tjfwT wrai )• Note th at w tth 

TT^T^rn TIT^T means 1 wealth, property’, for this sense of cf. 
“ jjvqTTf^JFti rqqf *T ; with means a 

11 prosodial or syllabic instant. 5nfep^TTT*T^ mot ion * 

less like one painted in a picture. A woman in a picture is 
motionless and was a ^° motionless as she was observing 

penance. 'enveloping the surface 

of the earth (yrR5) with her physical lustre (wg^PH), as if, 
she were made of rays that also can be described as 

n product of rays. famtlH. unattached having no 1 TTFTflR 
Generally man is attached to this world and looks upon his family and 
possessions as his own (JT*T or Tf); qsi^hii was not atta d ied to anything. 
A man who has ( ) can never be happy cf. it * 

"it it" 3gn** n swrasigBtqr - 

ar -Hiy^ T zre?TP“of a form superhuman. SmnqiM* 

jmtuTT*^— whose age could not be discerned ( afPTf^PWl'T) or reckoned 
on account of her divinity. Divine beings are always you og^ ( 
and therefore it is difficult to ascertain their age 3n**ii«i«H 

qq: q^qp I —of about eighteen winters. I o denote slight 
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incompleteness the affixes ) ate added 

according to Sutra ()“ fq^iniTF ” V, 111.67 fa. 

4 h 2022 afaqw^rerai— utM (fa^r) era *rer— 

the vow of the devotee of &iva. 

P, H, L. 21—P. 9 L 13 

t HTT^rTr^.3I#rarnTFI^W *1*1^ H<!F?r— bowing to 

venerable Siva. f=a<=7|rFT { having three eyes) —unwinking 

fgaze). stfa^RTR: fcipTT *TFT ^ sifaipi T=f*t (an eyelash) ^R— 
4-iVfR —Aotist third person angular of <T^ with ^ iRt ) 
The faoilr tf? Ill i 60 fa. 9T. VL 2573 gives faor to the root in 
Atm 111 person 'singular (H ) This fae^ elided by n by the sntra 
IV iv 104 fa. 4l. 2338. OTR*Jjl W—3ifRH? : r^ : 

{ wonder ) vT^q*i i»tti+t oiimiJ*T ^xii'Tim- 

Indeed in this world many (unexpected) incidents befall human 
beings which come to them and yet remain unaccounted for. Chandra- 
pula means tliat many an inexplicable incident occurs in man’s 
life. The following clauses explain how this happens. ^RFfTRRrfih 
lias to be understood as l-HWi: <r*nf£=for example liy 

chance, the horse-faced couple (of Kinnaras )—a Mythical 

being with a human figure and the lie:id of a horse— fastis were the 
musicians of the gods cf, <jnfl<TRiRTfaRfa%R’ 
=i^ i ^nfawr-i-8. f4-^4HtH^<urrfatr: —fit for the movements of 
heavenly beings. —untrodden by human beings . fatfdHl- 

gxqEira—fa^3R ; (semi-divine beings — See above) si'Jt’iy 

( qualifying -j- while resting on its bank. H3TTfa= 

f^Rffajjfil-possibility (th^) riijfa is used as meaning both possibility 
and origin. In the para above see the use of ^RfSst — 

a^5t *?R\3 r: ^T»5 %; I npflfarft— musical note 

rTT^art of singing or music, cf, sflfa xf i ^rUr T *rwT 1 

III Act. dtafe etc- the lady was ‘‘ divine" ; he was not sure 
whether she would remain there. She would suddenly vanish or fly 
away. 4144)141 How many great wonders are stored 

in this place. ®R^t?T-Place or {) atfan^R^RT snwqfaRf— 
This maiden is a mystery to me. —crystal pavilion. 

fflfl4WJKM*N—die time of the end of the song; the finish of the song. 
Note that out of .courtesy, Chandriiplda did not disturb the lady in 
her song, ntffawn: Pres, part from with nfa. 
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P. 9. L. 14-P. 10. L. 22 


.fwrr snprsrai?'— The main sentence is *tt 

......^^TftS1TT3?IF? I J£Et*£T%n when the notes of the lute had 

stopped. #MT ^Rdl-Uhe a lily* 

plant at the cessation of the sweet buzzing of the bees ( JRTT^T 
jpp ^ } The maiden is compared to the 

and the notes of her #JJ1 to the sweet buzzing of bees. £d£<~ 
3PJtfin— ( prr) aoim: *RI. ?rrsWT^Wai^’J{I-confuIent 
owing to the power of her austerities, Rtfappr T TT^T»^fTas though 
purifying him with her penance. The word means ‘as though’ as in 
^3Hf5*7M W l 1 34. PPP? SR, 

etc. are regarded as white ; hence the poet says that when the girl 
eyed the prince, she, as though, injected him with merit or sprinkled 
him with holy waters or purified him with austerities or purged him 
of all impurities etc. SWUlWHfl cheered him. As soon as she 
looked at him, his nervousness disappeared from him. At first he 
was hesitating whether to approach or not. RRcnTf^taPT - Welcome to 
thee, O guest! is used chiefl y in greeting a person who is pat 

in the dative case ( snk'jft ) cf. ft SRST sfa: 

Wind w 4 |jtgR II I 4 Also *Bimi ^ I TTM1%- 

tb l ftifin Act. I. ( Please get up. J 

WPJTR who thought himself (MKHl*t+0 honoured by her 

very speech. f§iR ^ m vMV'ftlg'tId— followed her like a disciple. 
See also above ^r^Rlfh 4<r4 +i m i +jj 

fTO^TRTR Peri perf. 3rd per. sing, from ^pj+SPT to think, to believe, 
consider. * he thought 1 * TRT ** fTTg «*u*m*i k I’ * 
jtpt4 % 1 ‘^Srf’-aa interjection expressing‘joy’ cf. 5R *n JRT RrcRH; 


IV and generally it indicates sorrow or disappointment, f! 

^ hh i also ^m-4 ^ s srrts^mfer » 


fN^d II. 41. J? IRTT5RI *^^H-curiofflty indeed 

prompts me to question her. Note the idiomatic expression. RfR3R- 

Zffin: fTT fTRT I a form unseen 
among the ascetics. The sages expose their bodies to heat, cold and 
bodily tortures. They do not, therefore, possess a person as charming 
as that of the maiden, —Having ^resolved thus { SFPTT 

JTf?fc 5pf) dW444foFW>lft<!!|{l*ll<ir4C. This 


and tlie following seven clauses in the acc. sing, qualify 

.....This is an eloquent description of the cave where the 

maiden had her abode. Whose entrance () was darkened by 
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Tamato trees that produced the illusion of the night-time even during 
day ( ) <> T turned even the day into night. 

( the regions up to) its borders () were resound¬ 
ing with the humifiing of intoxicated bees, ( l^£sf #nu- ) Itf^T 

sweetly, delightfully (goes with ^3?ri ). f-y+uPi 

irg qualifying —a bower. TOT 

t The next clause is 5t7f Jt^r«t: — @n^vi|giH- 
ifffRi —in which dew ( sfffTH ) was created by cascades ( UM^ur > 
of water. For ifrfK cf %T?UWr *W??rfe«Cl h?T5TPM. 


3 ifarfWlf<MMHaIlmg from a great height, {qualifying 


Hfovj Id!yd-T*fay»IHi-TOJ TW[rT&<| ^ srffctra : (striking against) 
FRtrPT 3*T*l4 (rebounding) rwt 'JiPhaMT (foaming). As the water 
struck the white rocks, it rebounded and so became foamy. 

H : (with up-turned edges) if ny^pi: 

{rocks, lit, stones) ffai (tops) at faqrfiitHH- (qualifying 

m^ur ). The cascades were shattered to pieces hy the tops of the 
sharp edges of rocks and hence branched off into many streams. gt|R- 
— showering sprays cool like snow (} (qualifying 
mjpTJi: ) or ai^n^fTFi* 

g^T?: 7R=r fciftltl- sft^Ri: rPTT ^TRTf-i' > As the cascades were flowing 
with great velocity and were dashing against the rocks, tliey 
showered sprays of water. This made the cavern misty.— 

JinUFi. which liad, ’as though, waving chowties at it portals. There 
were streams running on both of its sides and they looked like moving 
chowt ies. The streams were white like a garland of silow ( fgligK ) 
( Kane takes fR as a necklace of pearls but fgflfR which balances 
with appears more poetic) and also like ihe laughter of ^ixa 

(which is also white. See above.) fDl+gv with 

a circular bejewelled inside it. VPtTOinfttf 

?reqTH,- This shows that B~in<x loses sight of his 

plot in tlie midst of his description — This is none else but that 

of as we shall see below ‘tkiftwir air* l It is too 

much to imagine that Puutfarlka had a jewelled Kaman^alu. There 
is no mention of a nf5)+-H«St£ in the description of $*3^. BTina 
liad nowhere mentioned the possibility of MahiiswetH’s bringing a 
from her father's place nor has the latter presented one to her. 
Under the circumstances it would tiave been better if BUna had dropped 
the word TT^t. cannot be taken in the sense of a group or 

circle tor, as wo have seen above, the maiden was 
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aud hence we cannot imagine ttiat there were many (some of 

which were studded with jewels). This is certainly a defect in 
i kind of cloth worn on the back and knees by 
ascetics during the abstract meditation. It was hanging in a corner 
(rr$Fm^f^?T). f^TTfa etc. ft*? 

5^S5?i ( skin ) rfSHF^ qt?i (sandals) spT ( pair ) fWTfe^T^ 

( in Marathi) a loop. Here a pair of sandals were placed on the 

loop. etc. the bed of baik which was placed in a corner 

() was dusty on account of holy ash () 
that was scattered. used to apply vr*£t all over her body. 

As she slept, it was spread on the bed and that is why the bed 
was dusty, amwr—holy ash applied to body. etc.— 

There was a begging bowl made of conch ( sfa) which was, as if, 
the lunar disc carved out {in the shape of a fWHi®i>HT c r * 1 * * ), As the 
begging bowl was made of conch it was white \ hence the idea that 
it was carved out of the moon’s disc. Some understand here 
?T5 as separate adjectives of We feel 

that our interpretation brings out the necessary poetic touch which 
we hardly miss in Baya. J'rf’ileo-HwnsiigWaf wherein was to be 
found a gourd-vessel for storing ashes ( tiw}. a vessel made 

of the gourd fruit. This fruit is very light and floats in water. Cf. 
t% ^ar^T I—I. etc. 

The main sentence is {(WIST Sift rTT 36?^ wi-fi ti. 

qualifies at = who had placed her 

lute near the pillow of the bed made of bark. 

faFWt q»fi^=with a vessel made of leaves. 

(qd() [ 4 ’ in Marathi. ] a^fe^-holy water—i. e. water meant 

for offering 3T9T—for si?f see note supra. ^^TTf^FsrntJT^cnough of 
this constraint. Cf. st^Titc^g’Tgi^^aFn ?TR?sfa^'TftTf3T3 IV. 5. For 
^nspsee above, fRP^enough. v* <fln -h iwiw -h ft etc. I wen your mere 
glance is capable of ( ) removing all sins, salable to [ as in 

SffarTCqr I IIJ. Note that 3^ in the abog 

sentence means 'enough’ (sin) mfo 

(destroys) fjrt ‘ sin-destroying prayer ’ this is the name applied to 
the 190th ffrR in the 10th of 

s«m r-^d i vtdt ^ifiRsiFRT I* 

i 11 

SfJ^^STiP^T tTRfT 1 ^ ^ 11 

For WTOtfal see. App. IV 
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Note the use of passive imperative in Rrgtqdf, wr^prt etc. 
which indicates respect for the person addressed. —when 

pressed ( again and again ). stRrfiWqUl- worship of the guest. siptfij- 
guest. This word is derived in more ways than one. (i) * 
ftfodKM* «TRT (ii) from '5^—to go—one who is always 
journeying (iii) * Pmrflft Cf. M g ?^?T 

foltl vsmrl II 111—102. (iv) 3iftw+ 

fop* (*T^t) (y) safest + atm* (tTOSTT) (vi) l( W f^tRI ftfsf: 
*MdAH«dK ^'- W'wl-worship or honouring. Cf. 5^37°!- 

4l4M44%t^ t 7TOWT uftdiltij = accepted modestly. H’AW) — VMW*\ *TF 
qfajd qnqf&t ?jui sRTTtrm 1 atw^HHcM—He bent his head in order to 
show his respect for her, indicating that he was inferior to her. 

P, 10 L. 23.—P. 11 L. 13. 

I^FTIT?T**riTr-$TT STIFir^ *Jgr HI 

—-fedih Rp^fcT^ yup£H=He waited just for a moment— 

during which time he tried to recollect the whole account. — 

Ireginning with. e*rcwj, though a gerund from with 3TJ, is used as an 
adverb governing the ablative. —ftrf^T up: 

*pt\ HI qualifies ^=goBj. —fruits that were not felled 

but that fell down of themselves. Her bowl was filled with such fruits. 
Nature also seemed to bestow on her her favours, — 

asked Mrtrfli) to eat them. JTT¥ = indeed. Cf. fd-fi'-fV^PJI 
tTgNHlfd ffW I I. Act. H>4td: q’TJTWtf what is more wonderful 

(than this) ? ssppitH cHt:—having no consciousness. stlTOi 
BTina should have used the word 5t%?RT—as the trees were not 
sgtffRT^JrM ( whose '■'iti'M was gone) but were ar%R {liad no 4ciwr at 
all)» HwftfH'jRT = offering ( Pres. Part, from with J 

SPTTIT^f^T = honour themselves (inasmuch as they i. e, the 
fruits are accepted by her), fog ** wonderful, Cf, fogf fog gg 
f^RTH. I and also fog gfoit sTTTT 1 

^ ?E ^ tjpf—not seen before, suK^lfW = a past passive participle 
from with an—here used as a noun. 3rfo+rHi t| j 1 |>ift +4|-ij:—gfopwt 
4s«uo- Rhthm * 'Hvh. is a compound. The whole 

is a compound Ml** 3t% 

ft<5(rm- *7^. Chandrufndti refreshed himself by a dip in 

the water of a neighbouring streamlet, — after sipping water 

j. e, doing the SRgJRfofo, tTTT’T stopped so long as (etc.) 

?rrarei ttwn are used as correlatives in very many senses f i) as much 
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a* ( ii) all “ VT* 62 (iii) 

as long as—so long. This is the sense in which the correlatives are used 
here. Also cf. 

^TTFI %TTTS H—^itl^tFT. 

P 11, L.-14-P 11 L. 14. 

*$ qfr^ i f^ rgrei.» q^rRdww-^ifonnfRn 

*1(1? qm. WSra-^fffT ^ i RdNK t fcfa ^-condudalher 

evening rites, festsq—non-chalantly, Cf. ffrnT^rq^T^TT 

■ friHUU^mT I I. IS- *TH is the object of sre rifa > After 

eating food and drinking water *r%vfm asked TOWn. «ch«i^«W- 

WTfa ftwrfa**. ChtmdrZffl# was encour¬ 
aged by mill's favour and therefore the c uriosityloused [ 
made him bold to make some enquiries of her. 

Levity natural to mankind. It is certainly ungentlemanly to enquire 
about the private Life of a lady one does not know. Otandr5£*4a 
therefore, thought that his curiosity was the mere resulL of levity. 

though I don’t desire (to ask you). Note th e o^st mctum 
si*jp$n faqM / 4 'l % —the subject of tliis is rtT^TrtjgvWT 
rras^^i:—just a bit of favour from the great, 

impatient person. ‘Even the slightest fevour 

from the exalted emboldens the fickle-minded ’ mTS* wsvm- 

a short interval* a moment. ClumdrTtpulii means tliat there is some 
justification for his inquiry. Association even if it be for a very short 
time begets familiarity, etc. Even a little acceptance of 

courtesy produces respect. *trf? etc. He says that *%tm\ should 
narrate her account if it is not too painful to her. Note the modest 
language he uses «* k<- wh ich ( gol I ^.J’ !t ' 1 

the word ^?i) would liave been better. —of gods, 

has used the word in the sense ‘gods’ in 

VI. 1. of a class of denngods 1 dre 

Yahsas. They are attendants of Kubera and guardians of his treasures. 

aniiw^ l in im^T. ^m= nymphs. Cf. 

«HWWI«f fr g 1A dassof female divmitws 

or celestial damsels who reside in the sky and are regarded as the wives 
of the GatuVwrvas. They are very fond of bathing, can change their 
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shapes, and are endowed with super human powers. They are called 
and are usually described as the servants of Ittdra. Mahabharata 
speaks of them as the daughters of Kttsyapa and Arisfa, 
See also App. IV. gKsW^Jjtffl—ravoured the family. Note the 
roundabout but modest way of the questions. —tender 

like flower. Majisuiq;—taking the vow. etc. Note the use of 

®.which indicates contrast or disparity, Cf. g$ *jtbnT7T 77 P 

5 ^F?7f^prt tTRT 1 I. 2 also IE %s?tt 7 ipa: gs ^ tg * \ ^i- 
*r*yM*tri I isTtmi+ryfto VI. 33, and also IE ^ UTl^UT^TPiT ipPETRt 
«*t*rfa71 • flIT.’-urt U. 23, —as though it is a wonder. 

nwnwn etc.—why do you have yonr abode which is full of happiness, 
and resort to this wild life ?——full of t*frn=rTR ) 
several f^riTs and Hivtrs, a semtdi vine being supposed to be 

of great purity and holiness and said to be particularly characte¬ 
rised by eight supernatural faculties called —5#r*TT, Mfcm i, JJTfir, 

UT^FT, irf^rn, and gRWTFnfarn. Cf. “ ffePro- 

^fl*i I'd 'WlWWwPii felT I " Tm. 1-5, *nvq—-a class of celestial 
beings. resort to forest life. with governs the 

accusative, 5T3T7 etc. " How wonderful it is, " says “ that 

Maltakveta has such a fair body though it is fashioned from those very 
elements which go to make our bodies ”. %5*PSfnf3r: etc. I have never 
seen or heard of such a thing before. aiHJlfct —Chattdrqtntfa refers 
to himself in the plural. Great persons always refer to themselves in 
plural. calling himself as 77—in 77 g riM «R-§ 

?*fft l ^rr^rRT I Act. —thinking very deeply or musing 

about something. She then stopped for a moment, took a deep breath. 

etc.—al! these words in instu mental plural qualify the word 
(tears ). sparer etc. They were coming out bring¬ 

ing with them the purity of her heart (as they were coming out from 
within). sff^^MwT—serenity of the senses. rtQKufHUM—the stream 
of the * juice ’ of penance, turning it into liquid. This is a Nt form 

from ^r+f—as in *i||4fefjge<t 5fTE3r^—extremely pure, 

'tkMrwwwiiwn;—dripping from her broad spotless cheeks. anFr 
^ i«iit bfea-, etc, SNtityfi: ( broken) m gfa 7*7 

71 TJrT ?rg<t that fell down as quickly (and splendidly) 
as the pearls of a necklace cut asunder, the drops of 

which were running in continuous stream. 7Hx£!£7 etc. tst^R 
3 , '9( riWl' <Til. The teari? were 

falling from her eyes and the shower was striking against the ends of 
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her breasts; and hence the tears were sprayed abou t. Cf, T he 

commentator's remark qlm WlQV- 1 

with eyes closed. tfe$m&-Mah%iweiZ was overwhelmed with grief 

when she remembered her sorry past. 

P. 12-L. 15—P. 13-L. 5, 

.= onslaught of calamities. 

wrfwrasfotf— that does not deserve to be ^attacked ( + *£= to 

attack, —make their own. **3*11 etc * Chandrapltfa $a>' s 

“It’s true that calamities do befall human beings." The uvo ne g^ves 
make an assertive affirmative according to tire rule ft *wm 
jjjpTcT“ I human being, I he word becomes W ^ 

end o£ the compound. ttuni % S'aHf Hlfri 1 t^ c actions of the pahs 
are certainly great. ■**!*£ are et<.. to which 

everyone is subject. Chandra^dd suggests that Mafuisweta should 
feel troubled is not unnatural. But be is surprised very much to iind 
her shedding tears, for trivial things don’t make the grea t weep. J^ ole 
the construction mmm ^ - * & $sfn4a!Wn 

■z&fa mg|. Earth would never sliake by the fall of mild strokes. 
This is stated by way of illustration. This is an instance of the figure 
of speech called in which a general or a particular state¬ 

ment is supported by a particular or a general statem ent ^r espec tively. 
An excellent illustration of this tthtoR isid > ^ 

I HffBRIt •PTT’PTt h ^ Ctc * 

^f?T = thus. C handraplda's curiosity was all the more increased when he 
saw the maiden shedding tears. 5TW4H>J|'^[ the cause of reminding 
her Of her grief. He thought that he had committed an offence inas¬ 
much as his inquiry resulted in her remembering her grid. 5^ 
—g^T is perfect thud person 

singular of with *q, l e- according to his 

wish. V iXK|fHw-ctMl — 

(Stream) qpgi (qualifying ^R~two eyes). The interior 

(3?? ) of which was slightly reddish—due to sobbing. 
with the end of the bark garment. she wiped off (the 

tears on) the face. who is extremely hard-hearted. 

curses herself once again and asks him what s the use of 
knowing my unfortunate account.’ None-the-less, as he was so curious 
she would narrate it. 
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P. 13-L. 6—P, I4-L. 14. 

l Here begins MafiasT/refa's story. 

(good ) 3|f*TpN!.i: qr?T—good loving i. e. a 
nobleman. Cf. siiwtamg tTHA s^jrpj^ I fr ] 4 + 4( 1 

^fHftwTnrfcTrt—has reached the ears. PigHUIH = the abode of gods 
(). ^For the word in tlie sense of ‘god’ compare the 

*twtt * PrvfiRf nt*a? i There were in 

the abode of gods. For the word *p^rc*f see above. r >th4 i m - 
Brahma —liorn in the lotus. Note in this paragraph Buna's vast 
vocabulary. He has used fourteen different words to indicate the same 
idea of ‘b eirig born from.* at££*ui - ra ys of the sun. = lightning 

Cf. rfl %4^V*lTH4 | gPI tjldAdl It 

h aiHufriH ^rff *p3f“from among the Loo many daughters 

of V&nfih-titrk&r had as many as sixty daughters in ail. This 
reference to SftfrTCnj'r suffers from the fault ap| gTVedun- 

daat use,' as this has no bearing on tlie context. The reader can 
as well understand the account without knowing the fact that Dakota 
had too many daughters. An illustration of this fpj is found in 

I in which the word pfrtft js 
superfluous. gft and aifas were the names of the two daughters, 
gft had sixteen ^sons the first among whom was fea-qvT and the 
last Bra?**. smirir i 

whose valour was known or broadcast ail over the three worlds. 

(the king of gods) whose latuslike feet () 
W'ere fondled by the crests of the head \ ) of ail gods. 

Hlfemet m/+f. ’ll(vi ir^l ~qualifies 

Slip'sw. ( qualifying ) whose valour was 

increased on account of the fact that Ittdra called him his friend, 
atfsnr^leadership. aapfemr etc. (qualifies srngqi)—arm which was 
darkened by the collection of tlie rays of his sword (which he used 
to wield constantly), atfetT m&m ^ JT&PT tNf Spgfoa* 

¥ t rnrffeR I ^IH^T4 S obtained {the leadership) while yet a 

boy. s^rtST etc. fl^tr goes with —’He was residing on the 

Hemakuta mountain. ^RMqferfti n-to the north of Note 

the use of the ablative ( which is against the rule of 

which says that the words 3rfto?, etc. govern the accusative, 

PfcSwife 9Pf—in the country ^ is a division of the world. 

Tiiere niue ^ viz * SW» gft, 

f4*T( (or fi^i) and HRrT. The last one is mentioned in 
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Xiv. 5 and *b° 

in ^ TO* *ra spwfr 1 *W*- is the “w** 511 

that divides one country from another. PT^ is one of the se ven 

^qrr4ds the others being ^ ailt ^ T 1 ^' 

^Tjfoj pj | ft - protected by him with his two arm s. 

?UIT 5t?rp!T arort^Hiundreds of thousands of ip^s. 

Tte is the subject of (dug out) in the next 

sentence. *r-*i?frcr&=Lord &ivcv —the husband of vp^f. W m lA " 
5pT^J5J^T3T has pointed out that hs ^ faulty (^8) 1 

The word = m *ft, wife of ^ Le. &va. So it is straight 

to say l *TU r instead of which means husband ofthe 

wife of Siva, suggesting that TT^TT bad another husband too I—s tep¬ 
brother ■( bom ot the same womb) “■"The compound is resolved ns wim 
3^ *Tfe?r ?r *M : . « is optionally substituted for by^the 

?p VI-ii-88. The other compound will be 

a |^ i5 w * Fq4^ft* l TO ^ (innumerabl e) PHW ^ 

(army) qfiwH.: *re*T, ^ i-e. the same jnoun tain ~ 

rays of the moon. I PR* ifodn-ffcWI ^ 

rifefi qualifies ^T^t. ^fifcRWlWfWTTO* **iPnwl (»«» ** ) ^T; 
^■qf 4 >e^w (collection) fa?|^»T*PFnfVt^fflT 5PlFTt 3g^*u»n 

wm* TO *nM[ (attractive )“i.e. an undisputed 

beauty. (moon) f^0R^ C res P ,en ' 

dent) *ct: WTT FIT. This is redudant as only in the abo\c 
the author has told us that she was created from the ??tTO of t«4«' 
4 ^ 1 ^m . There is no point, therefore, in saying that her «™gg^t o" 
was resplendent like the rays of the moon. 

This is stated by way of illustration. n«$iM = Celestial^ Ganges. 

= Cupid (JT^: i.e. banner *lFr). wwiwi’lHll-JI-n 

wnw Ite ( 9 ^ i* *■ i°y )* 


P. 14 L. 15—P. 14 L. 22. 

_tru. Muhosweta at long last connects the link oi the 

story to lier own birth. See thinks that she was ill-fated and was bom 

only to be miserable. farrm^eirJlT—having no auspicious signs. 

is a lucky auspicious mark on the body. They are said to be 32 in 

number. C/. compare also jfcyhSf 

XIV. 5. It may, however, be noted that flfflfeav was not in fact 

farn&mt but calls herself so because she was despondent. 

an abode of thousands of calamities. The words 
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mz* are always used m neuter smgular irrespective of the 
gender or person of the subject. gq^ | ft which excelled the 

J :' tU ' S tbat v Ti d ** il3dQj eed in at the time of J a son's birth— 
^HNir™„i W .^ wr irafe: (fitting) 

!”• °" *•** * - *t various ri« such as SS\J35 
e.c. arc to be performd. ?! rn «rR <iw sa^-coutrast this with 
e modern method of naming ’ a child on the twelfth day (instead of 
on e tenth ). At another place Batja has also mentioned this naming 

tak “*4? SF the 10lh ** “ 3 % 

“j* 1 *.^ TOT ” l In the next sentence AW 

f ne ^ day ^ 5, ^ T '“ a Brahmam performed! he 

^ £on * 065 ^> s fnean that there was some different practice 
pre .i ent in die days of Burnt ? Or |jwtra on account of liis official 
relation could not name his child before the king's son was christened ! 

The word sweet indistinct 
H^ft-moving from the lap of one 
^ lap ° f anotlier like a lute • Note that also 
PaC f OI J "*'**«*» &* of playing thereon. refers both 

If fam ’ Iy 0f 7p ^ s and musicians in general. This is a simple but 

tn C JnT. lUlJ f tr T nat ° nce Conv ^ cl ^‘ ^fT^rMf is applicable 
Pr ° dUCing Sweetand i«Bstinct notes’, etc, viftfcc 

. ^ «4*ir€<*{. Her babyhood was pleasing 

« m 6 *T d ' d - n0t ka0W tlie hardsbi P 3 of love and sorrow. 

A* STOW etc, ls ;iB excellent illustration of (not JTT^TOn as 

ik takes r l J or girdle comparison in which there is a series of 
??” / f ie ^ of comparison) in the first being the 

“ mP “ riS0D) i0 "* •“=“« — » «»• «P«« the 

’*?: , Tl : e f- s * nt ““ TOt* w J5t-1 atteiued 

(Vi Wha V S SUfigEfited is “»* an already charming object 
itself rh • ^ ^ tendered more charming just as m&x which is 

rendered I! 1 "**»***£- by ir&m which in turn is 

* b J ^ d ~ on. i Ji fJrt=set its loot. Cf. 

* f- spp ^ V. 21. 

P. 15. LL. 1-22. 


Timt ^ ^ .s q'wtqj 1 he main sentence is 3 ^ 

^ ** 8r£ ^ W All words ffibSivf 

plural qualify the word *3*™$*^ ft^nr etc. in which forests 

lDtUSfiS Wfire bl0 <> m ing (expanding) 
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^ I ^5R etc.—which excited the lovers on account 
of several tender { ) manga-blossoms* Mango-blossom excites 

lovers. It is one of the five ‘ arrows 1 of * Cupid * the other four being 
3TOSF*, srcrra;, m*nm\ mid =nsftw. (unripened) PP 

WU (gallants) «<*£*¥! ^ 1 wkw 

- etc.—#TW: *t. ( wind coming from the 

Malaya mountain) ^ -jTWRVI (advent) (agitating) 

(banners of cupid) During the days of spring, 

it was fashionable, in olden days, to raise the banners of cuptd 
(). These banners were made to tlutter by the advent of 
the gentle Mtftoj^-breexes. Haq i fo g is also an excitant of passion, 
Ui+focl etc. (intoxication} +frtdj: W riftii 

q%5T (sprinkling) 3f?rp he. in which Bakula trees 

blossomed by the mouthfuls of wine from damsels. It is a poetic 
convention that Bakula tree blossoms when sprinkle it with 

monthfuls of wine. Same other trees also blossom with the occurrence 
of certain things. Cf. ^ftviT 1 

“O 

fWsswIi i 

monthfoL Cf. = spirit distilled from 

molasses, rum* Cf. ?T^lsJTF*I tiB'T.i*. *1^ ^fl°i ’I'-ihiw ^ 

XVI. 52. etc. in which the buds of Kaleya blossoms were rendered 
black on account of strain (35^^?) in the form of a swarm of bees 
(). ^ ^W ,■ <Pt 

ty$. Note the alliteration. sPifFf^ etc. resounding with 
( 5^ ) thousands of jtnglings () of the damsel's jeivelled anklets 
as they were made to rattle when they ( i. e, women) were striking ( i. c. 
kicking) the Akoka trees. msdn tMrrifp 

fr^TT rftrr g^p (p franST) >rj l etc.—in which tile 

mango trees (pff^l?) appeared pleasing (lit. were lucky ) on 

account of the sweet humming of a swarm of bees that had collected 
on the fragrant blooming buds.—ggwsiii ^ 

oTnfpri erar P^l=n fafWfa (sweet humming), gppp PP. 

etc. in which the surface of the earth was whitened by the 
sandy bank () in the form of a thick (} pollen of 
dowers. ^ •TOP: P ^ PT^l— 

SRRRt ty. The pollen as well as the sand-bank are 
white. rrgTP? etc. in which swings of creepers were shaken by swarms 
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of bees that appeared queer { ) as they were intoxicated with 

honey. The word j means parody. The bees- under the 

influence of an intoxicant were not the bees but were as it were a 
parodyof bees. rppriR q ^ 

'sru* etc.—in which very cloudy days 

() were (as if) produced by the showers of honey () 
(winch was in the flowers that were) tossed up () by 
intoxicated cuckoos (ITtRWRS*) that were resting on the Lavali 
creepers just budding into leaves. The cuckoos resting on the 
Lavali creeper made the honey in the ilowers toss up resulting in 
a sho wer of honey on the surface of the earth, ^^ 57 : if^qp 

ww ^flg #whp ^ th ^ qg ?tw tfc 

R*i qg t 3frf<fa5H etc. in which the path was wet with blood(?tfferci?* 
?Tf*i Jcoming from the travellers' (qfSns) hearts that were broken 
due to fear at the sound of the twanging of the bow which was drawn 
( ) by cupid who was delighted with the offerings of the 

oblations in the form of the lives of women whose husbands were on 
journey. The idea is that during spring people get excited by 'Love', 
who is ever ready to strike at the hearts of poor lovers. When 
persons on journey realised tliat Love's shafts are ever ready to 
Victimise their sweet-heart a, (as they were away) their (».*. 
t travellers ) hearts were broken and the blood coming therefrom 
rendered the roads w'et. This is a very curious way of describing the 
noble season—spring, I his compound indicates Saim's patent defect" 

viz. that he has no sense of proportion. Such huge comjjotinds har dly 
please the aesthetic sense of any reader. The best method to 
understand such compounds is to start from the end e. g. jtM tliat was 
on account of that came from the of qfafts and so on. 

3RP smn: ^ %: 

sn^hi^ri ^Try ^R ^rer w- w m. qq m (fofaqrft) 

*TT^ uf^Tiis^<nru arff Jfpi: Vg I etc. in which the 

quarters (. ) were deafened () by the hissing sound 

(produced by feathers J of the cupid’s shafts that were constantly 

fafltng ((flips: fg*RTCFT qdfo»ir (qiwp) 

qfa(l$rt|A rn, fNrfo etc, full of a collection, 

(?TT*i ) of Abhisarikas tliat were blinded by the passion of Love rising 
w ithin, even during the day, ( Rq] ). is a woman who goes out 

to meet her lover after making an appointment. She is often described 
as wearing a white saree and going out on full moon nights thus 
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concealing her indent!tv. Cf. HT *ft*T 

it^pt ^fET sif^iRqfawT. also cf. ftmg 

^ ?raRl s^jtph m m«w u i m. 1 <3^ ^ I ‘. 12 ‘ ^ he “U 1 " 

mentator explains 51^T etc. rather diffidently. irfum 

% ^?rfet: qftrn: ‘mi qvHfc+ft: % jt 

should be noted that lie interprets f§*RR* as flowers* and 
as a bird. The birds were incessantly perching on the flowers and Ltie 
quarters were deafened by the flapping of tbeir wings. slf^etc. 
flooded by the overflowing ocean of Love “ 3??^ 3ft 

sr» T W^f» r ^ [ Rl « SIFT*- ’l?- fR 1 *■<**$ etc * 

gladdened the hearts of all men. All these clauses are to be connected 
with —during the days of spring, etc, *trc$@ifn 

(full blown) fg?l# ^ qualifying ^^5T?— 

lake. a white water lily. along ^with^g^ftfe 

qualifying etc. <T m (dust) R«wifn_$*ft<nT 

Cf^pd —(sp*) sngf*T?#r (inferred) g^Rprf JtuimiRRtuifft 

the dust around the images of 6toti were foot-prints of the 
sages that went round them—SRrfsm is circumambulation from left 
to right so that the right side is always turned towards the object 
circumambulated j. e. a reverential salutation made by the walking in 
this manner. u 'n\^k lHIM^WP-U^ I VII. 

79. The object of HI is wRfa^lffl. The author states 

the objects which were appreciated by The footprints 

of the sages are f^T because the ascetics emaciate their bodies 


by the observance of religious practices. etc.—the 

creeper-bower was attractive on account of a collection (-445 ft) 
of flowers, the pollen of winch was shattered and the interior 
(tp!) of which was bent due to the weight of the bees 

igjp ^^*n 45 njflil ^ I ’^*■* 40 . etc, 

q^riRf (cuckoos) *Tt3RT ffrfsrfW* (ends) mRuiPi ^RT?STJ*T 

(holes) TT (honey) <m TO? «ra— 

Hdfa vp This Is a long but easy compound—qT<*37t or 

is the Indian Cuckoo. It is so called because it is telieved to lay 
its eggs in the nests of crows who nourish their young ones. They 
are thus fed by others (qO. Cf. 

■f^gri ?TP 1 SJHHlR$HWHI< ^ 

q^fv rt H V. 22. 3^ etc. 3-ftt ^ **&&& 

{ noise) 'Smt- & Sf* W* TOP *t^n ^H^R+I. Snakes 

are afraid of peacocks and their sound makes them leave their 
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usual abode viz. the sandal tree. etc. r*rrt (full- 

blown) ^TTRf 3^ ^ ifikiV (suggested), ^r^rr] jj^R 
5 fT>r*n—CRfevji pRT?tSyin. While the wood-nymphs were enjoying 
and playing on the swings formed by creepers, fail-blown flowers 
fell down. Their collection suggested that the deities were playing 
there, etc.-see rtR (foot¬ 
prints ) ^ nr<d?i «1-iVi-wifaren ^t^r: 

rt^r 3TT%H I 

P. 16.-L. 1-P. 17. L 12. 

St?5T.g^JTRRWm I 

The first sentence is fl^t I 5RTfo? = 

wind in the forest. L hat outclassed the fmgrance 

of other flowers. It was so strong that even though the forest 
was full of full-blown flowers, this particular scent was most 
dominant. 3 r l is 

the cause of etc. On account of its extreme 

sweetness the fragrance delighted or idled the organ of 
smell. sniptflifiRi—as though in a race, SRtHRT-i^ ^ ?r <nyaR:_ 
not smelt before. wrrg^f^ (heaven) zM. 

This naturally roused UffSrafs curiosity and she started looking up for 
its source, —with eyes closed—when one smells an 

excellent scent, one closes his eyes in order to enjoy the fragrance fully, 
thus shutting out the working of all other sense-organs. The main 
sentence now is 3fir..,,, —agile through 

curiosity. spstfilR; etc. in which a collection of swans () was 
attracted by the increasing sound of my jewelled anklet. 3 >Fi^tR fryssj 
(m TijSn) ?ri 5rtf4^d?i4^rcr: JTFT^jnoTf pr snsgEK 

l {qualifying ) who was sorry on account of 

grief for Madam who was a fuel to the fire of Siva. Siva burnt 
Madatki to aslies when be went to interrupt him in his penance. Cf, 
ny g fs* m =3^(5* i 5n^fi a wf^fcrStsrsp^n 

VnfHi^sW "4'tiK l Iff. 72. Vasanta was Madann's 

friend. gV l g?fI3m ?p ^ sfpfc; ?r fcgT; (distressed) 

etc. He was, as though, the crescent moon on Shots 
head observing a vow for the acquisition of the full moon [ Siva is often 
represented as wearing a crescent of the moon in his bead] not a 
part of it only. 31^ dU3 l 4**jriH 5 TFI irp^«l £R 

wp*i<srMn etc,—He was, as if, Kama (cupid) who had taken to 
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religious observance in order to please &iva Le. having 

not ‘two eves’). Mariana was deputed by the gcds to distract 
&iva from bis penance. The was also propitiating Lord 

SiVn. etc.—On account of his great lustre he appeared 

to be (i) at the centre of a cage of flashing lightning {iM&ddfert) 

{ii) entering the interior () of the disc of the summer sun (iii) 
standing in a mass of a collection of llamas of (ire. With this 

compare the passage “ ." above 

etc.—He was making the region around golden by bis lustre which 
was like the light of a small lamp l fffrspl), Kerosene lamp 
emits tawny light and not white, l Also cf. 

.sntsr i ” above. *Rfti**T etc.— 

whose tender tawny tufts of hair were like an amulet () 
rolled in Rocha Rochatia or Gorochana is a bright yellow pigment 
prepared from the mine or hide of a cow. 
hftsR: rfWJTTHP mm SKf: I etc. He 

appeared like the stream of Ganga decorated with a line of sandy 
bank. ^ ) This was so because he was wearing on his 

forehead a line of holy ash ( which looked like a sandy kink) which 
was a banner of merit ( ) and which was like the line of 

sandal paste () that was drawn, to pacify the passion 
() for union with Sarasxi'atl. Saraswafl is the Goddess of 
learning. The was anxious to master all learning and 

therefore had a passion for SarasivaH. In order to cool that passion it 
appeared that he was wearing sandal paste on his forehead. What in 
fact he applied was holy ash ( ?TT*T ) which was as it were a banner 
of merit. This is one idea. Another idea is that the line of holy ash 
made him appear like the holy Ganges with its line of sandy bank. 
Note tiiat the is first compared to and then 

to 4WiiA'«U*=TT because all of them are white. Instead of referring 
to the for it would have been better if the 

poet had worded the same idea in some other way keeping in mind the 
character of the object described, —the word is 

formed by applying Tsnj? affix to the word ^tnrtfcTfW in the sense of 
‘behaving like by the Sutra ‘ III—i—11. etc. 

His two creeper-like eyebrows were, as if, the arch gate of the house 
of ‘eye-brows knitting’ in giving many curses. He was capable of 
giving curses as he had acquired lot of merit. That gives power to 
a person to say ill to a person with the result that ill does befall that 
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person. This indicates that the gr^iU?^ had acquired much merit. 
The eyebrows were curved. The is also curved: hence the 

fancy, —on account of this extreme length, the eyes 

w ere, as if, a garland strung together. Possession of elongated eyes is 
a sign of personal grandeur. etc—the deer have beautiful 

eyes. Beautiful girls are called His eyes were so attractive 

that it appeared that every one of all the deer in the world had 
given his pair of beautiful eyes to him. T?i: g l Tffii i mm : 

wm cf. above, imz etc.— 

His nose was long and high, etc—the idea is: his lower lip was 

red and it appeared that the TF1 ( viz, passion and redness of budding 
youth ) which did not get any entrance in his heart was residing only 
at the entrance via. lower lip. The pun rests in the word *FI which 
when taken with the lip means redness, and with heart means passion. 
It is suggested that he was not passionate. an ornament of gold. 

tpr srgfcnr etc—His beardless face was 

like a fresh lotus which had not yet obtained the grace ( fagsm ) of 
being surrounded by a hive of bees. The beard is dark like a hive of 
bees—3i<u«sfci: q: ^sfrn: q:. fwrw 

qq—qualifies etrwq. As the was ajgfcsrw*?, it is dear 

that he was yet in his teens, spra 1 etc.—He was wearing a sacred 
thread which was (i) like the string of the bow of cupid () turned 
into a circle and (ii) like a fibre from the lotus in the lake of austerities. 
In the first simile it is suggested that he was very charming and cupid 
discharged his arrows 'from him*. Cupid is said to reside ‘in the body' 
of an attractive person and discharges his arrows therefrom striking 
a person in love. Cupid was residing ‘in the ixxly’ of the 
and tbs sacred thread was nothing else but the string of his bow. 
In the second simile it is suggested that he had undergone very much 
penance and his sacred thread was a fibre of a lotus in the lake 
(suggesting vastness) of his penance. The string, the fibre and the 
sacred thread were white. etc.—He was holding in one of his 

hands a kamandaht (pot ) which had the shape of a Bakuia fruit 
along with its stem; in the other he was holding a rosary 
of heeds which appeared to have been made up of a collection 
of the tears of Rati who was sobbing on account of grief 
due to Mad ana's death* The tears and the are 

white, etc,—He had a navel which was like a ring 

( gjrt). It appeared like the eddy () at the confluence 
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(*fifn) of several rivers in the form of several sciences. The lines 
in the navel looked like rivers, which were the sev eral sciences. 

fawis are four in number aiMlUrfb gTT^- J 0 

these Manu adds a fifth viz. But the us ual number of f^Hs 

is said to be fourteen Le. the four vedas (*7%^, and 

), the six Abgcis (viz. fiRfll, and 

), Dharma, Mttmmsa, Tarka or Nyaya and the Puranas 
etc. He had on his belly a line of hair ( } which was 

black in colour. Ignorance also is supposed to be dark in colour. So 
the poet imagines that the dark line of hair which was as dark as a 
streak of pigment, was, as if, the path of exit () oi all 
ignorance which is the result of infatuation (*!*). Ignorance as 
stated above is dark ; the path along which it went^oul^fiom huu was 
also dark : This was, therefore, represented by the win fe on the belly, 
which is also dark. 3TTt?itr3l€IT etc.—His buttocks (WP) were 
surrounded by a girdle of Munja (a kind of grass) string. This 
string was, as if, the circular halo that remained round his buttocks when 
he conquered the sun by his inner lustre, it is suggested that the lustre 
of bis soul was so great that he could excel even the Sun, girdle of 
Mut yo grass is worn round the waist by The 

jpi is represented as the qf'TTW^ : ^ SRPIIT 

etc. He was wearing a garment of Mandara bark that was washed 

in the stream of celestial Ganges ( 3TOW1) and which had the reddish 

lustre of the tip of the eyes of an old Chakora is the name of a 

bird—the Greek partridge. is one the five for which see 

utite. —He was, as though, an-ornament to celibacy 

()■ Herewith begin Btritrr’s brilliant rhythmic expressions. 

They are so well balanced and sound, so pleasing to the ears that one 
feels Buria had used this very style throughout his works, 

He was the youth of piety. During youth oue is lull of vigour 
and strength. The was the youth of piety i. &. its st rong- 

hold. sport, self-selected hu sband^ 

the appointment place. «NI4^ 

(Pt?PW»l^) ' ^575TI 

STITT He had a staff ( SM?) and was like the summer which also 
lias the snqre - month. The word STRTS also means the month of 
snqfT3 which comes during i. e, jii^n. I he word is there¬ 

fore to be understood as * a staff’ and * month of twwi« \ It may be noted 
that the holds an afT^JT (staff) in his hand bT®rrftn?Ttn^7- 
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t V. 30. (fcJttHH+I-Hf+H dlTf4^STprft?^— 

as fair as the forest which is attractive on account of the fapsjvj blossom 

( fstre nr fr ) ^feti *n ftagroft ?qn; tk*j, (§»m^). 

( J ^r f PT*0 ITgltHT etc.—whose face was decorated with the holy ask 
applied (on the forehead) and which was white as flower, like the 
Chaitra month { ) the beginning { ) of which is decorated 

with abundance of Tilaka trees white with dowers. The pun rests on 
the word mw* which is to be understood as (i) mark on the forehead 
( ii) Tilaka tree. fflwsrf sjfa: ?T*n ^ 

( $gin ^ fires^wr m i%^n (^ 

im. T4dNH$&4Tl6—kraHT SAW* fgglffljqualifies WRHT 

P. 17. L. 13—P. 18. L. 8. 

=3.l ttwUd*fl*<di—placed on the ear (attpr- 

place on ear J, The words in accusative singular qualify 
^ggTT'^fl. etc. it was, as though, the splendour of the smile of 

forest-deity who was delighted at the arrival of Vasantd. Smiles are 
said to be white. it®*? etc. It was like a handful of fried grains 
(HTfin) strewn about to greet the arrival of the breeze from the 
Malaya mo tin tain. ?mn“ parched or fried grain which are offered 
in honour of a person. “ <1KWI|: ” 

R, II— 10. — youthful spOTt. g*<T etc. a line of the net¬ 

work of drops of water of perspiration coming on account of fatigue 
due to dalliance, qfrair: cP3TT^ *1^ m spur t"T? 3T1^ 

?TP7 qi5f:— The and the TTj|fi are white. This is certainly an 

ugly expression put into the mouth of Mahasmeta who was undergoing 
strict penance. etc—It was like a tail (ftR^l) of chowries 

used os a banner on the elephant in the form of cupid. Hers 
is identified with elephants and the of «?*? 

with the chowries on the elephants 1 head. We can also solve the 
compound as iRTh This is better. An elephant with the 

chowrie serving as the banner marches ahead of a victorious army. 
Cupid was all victorious and hence a reference to his rnt. JT-J^ 
etc.—who was an atfiTHfa=M to the lovers in the form of bees. Bees 
were hovering round the IT3^ and it appeared that they were the 
lovers yearning for the company of arfcwfaiFs. etc.— 

that imitated tiie bunch of stars that go to form the Krttikiz 
constellation-( called Pleiads in Greek). The constellation is the 
third of the 27 constellations, the first two being a#|sft and irptfr. 
It consists of six semi-brig hi stars collected together. qf?i£TF*l^?Ti|TiTf? : 
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etc.—This is a repetition of the expresion used in the last paragraph. 

i m 3FFT 2^1 refersjo 1 wfera 

etc —{ extremely beautiful form ) (V-Htann awpnifa 
(implements) !ni +F7FI (treasure) stsfaFTI (unending nature). 
Here Baua brings in his usual exaggeration. He says that the 
creator once created Mariana whose beauty was an object of wonder 
to all the three worlds. After having created him. He has now 
created another Cupid whose beautiful form excels even that of 
Madana. Baua further goes on to say that in creating such beautiful 
objects like the disc of the moon or the lotuses in the yard of 
Goddess Laksmi, the creator was doing only an apprenticeship, his 
final aim being this beautiful face, it is thus suggested that the 
was more attractive than (i) Mariana (ii) moon (iii) lotuses. 

creating similar objects, etc.—It is indeed incorrect to say 

that the digits of the moon in the latter half of every month are eaten 
up by the Sun with his g!|W ray. That the Sun does eat up the 
digits is evident from authority of books on religion. Baua merely 
challenges it in a poetic sense. For in the next sentence he says that 
those digits are eaten up by the gfwgsrrc^. It is not quite clear 
whether the correct word is ggst or g^sn. Grammatically it ought 
to be g*p*l as T w hen preceded in a single word by ^ ^ or ^ becomes 
^ provided the intervening letters axe not other than the vowels, the 
* 3 ^ q, i and The fewjfjum, however, reads g^. in 

^'T^TT: t In Baua appears to prefer gqp 11 - 

In the pn^fi of Yaska the word g^wp is accepted— 

*3rm s# i tfh i ‘g^mt: 

q4<f»w>-43 r fowl 1 II. ii. 2. fn- vm nw- 

is a slip. In tlie earlier sentence Sana says that it is false that the 

sun eats up die digits of the moon and now he says cTP <i*h£W 

i.e. rays, m «Bt|: would have been better, twfer does not 

mean a WTI 3q W gl fi ftl~that destroys beautiful form. Penance always 
tells upon one’s health and destroys the beauty. — 

Who does not make any distinction betw r een merits and defects. 

^TOPmft—who is only partial towards 
beauty—caring not for other things. —Mariana enslaved 

Mahakwetii as does the intoxication of the dowering season the bee. 
The commentator reads, Sff with This is 

bad. ought to be read with the following sentence. 
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P. 18 L 9—P, 19“L. 5. 

..Jrfor^Fi: I RmidftilW—wlio forgot the winking along 

with the breaths etc,—She stopped breathing and started at him. 

tVPrr-*ii- £qd L e.—slightly. fsrfsra etc. furf|RP (crooked) 
ttWt ^ ?TH' (pupil of the eye) (variegated) 37$ 

'(T5T. The pupil was all the more tremulous and was directed to 
Lhe corner continuously and hence, the inside of the ( right} eye was 
spotted or variegated. ^fTtT— I am yours s 
attacked by Love, srf^RTT—begging~the act of. yfaiqui—extremely 
shameful, ^T. 

would have been better, unable to 

control the senses. with a in the sense of ‘ to be master of ’ 
governs the geuetive as iu Sl4ft|£) TTfTW I 

+rp=t^ I Act. —with all my limbs motionless. This is 

to be connected with ft—STU^JVt stupefaction, 

paralysis, She was paralysed tliat very moment and lienee tier 
limbs became motionless. MaliUkuxhi suddenly fell in love with 
the gAfi+nt'fc and knowing not wliat all that was, she went on 

staring at him, . 3 . f^TTsra-'This is a characte* 

ristic description of the emotion of love. It cannot be described 
but is to be experienced (). A person is reduced to some 
indescribable condition when he falls in Jove. Cf. “ rpr Jtfil 

IV. 1. «f| qnHq as though borne 

towards him by my senses, 57 ^—dragged by my heart 

H3P —being pushed from behind by cupid. This is 

an excellent idea. is always used in the masculine 

and the words qualifying it are also in the masculine though they refer 
to a feminine or neuter object; hence gwnpa^and not .grfWRiPt.. 
Now follows a poetic description of the changes brought on over 
MahBsweUi by the emotion of love. 713 —as though 

with a view to make room for who was within. The idea is 
through the effect of passion fffT^rr was breathing heavily. It appeared 
that sighs were making room for cuptd and were going out. 

^ tc * — the nipples of my breasts were throbbing significantly as it were 
to tell him that my heart was full of love. The lips of a person throb 
when he is about to speak. etc—she had no sense of shame— 
as she was desperately in love. It appeared tliat shame was washed 
away by the line of the drops of perspiration. Perspiration was 
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coining out on account of her emotion, etc. Her 

body was trembling as a result of passion. It appeared that it 
was afraid of the shower of the sharp arrows of cupid. 

e f c ,—There was horripilation over the whole body, which 

wi, as though, going out through curiosity to see his wonderful 
beauty. The student will do well to understand the significance of 
this state of UST’fcH- She was hopelessly in love with the 
Naturally she was under the influence of In rhetorics we have 

several *TT^s or emotions which take the form ofthe principal Rasa 
or sentiment. Thus was experiencing T hese^ 

are either permanent or Accessory). The 

are eight Sand accessory m are thirty-three in number In 
this case the accessory *n^s perspiration (trembling ) and 

(horripilation) am directly maintained and is suggested, 

etc— m (U. passion) entered my heart as it was completely 
washed from my feet by perspiration. *1*T = passion and redness. 
She had applied red dye to her feet. It was washed out and 

so ‘ *fT was washed out. m (be. passion) therefore entered the heart. 

P, 19. LL. 6-24, 


«rit % .** 

i* gprjm^-wbo has given up ail contacts w,th 

cohabitation [mi). He was observing penance and so to him dalliance 
was anathema. Cupid was, therefore, doing a disgraceful i.ung m 
making her fall in love with such a person. ^ ^ etc. ft is true indeed 
that the hearts of women are foolish inasmuch as they are incapable 
of understanding the propriety of the object of love. ^^" t0 e 
capable of-goveros the dative. Uahasweta should have seen whether 
the object of her love was or awHif- Note the wonderful stu \ 
of the woman’s mind. «fcW!CT<-extremely lustr ous, Jr or the use 
of ‘ see above. impulses of love. m ug ^ 

in by the vulgar people. = indeed. made 

a butt of ridicule by Cupid. ft* etc. This is an appropriate 
description of a person in love. One cannot control the senses thoug t 
one knows that one ought to. The author now tells us the plight of 
several women who were either successful or unsuccessful in their love 
affairs. by the mere TO ) sight of 

his physical form. Mafulkweta is unable to understand how she fell in 
love in just one moment and that too at the mere sight of bis external 
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body, Mahaswcta says that her state was unique because her heart 
was in a moment crushed by bve. —Cupid is made formidable 

by time and qualities. In the present case there was no time that 
coaid make her fail in love. Nor did she know any of his qualities. 
She therefore thinks that as long as she is conscious, and before her 
wretched love is known to him, she should run away, etc. 

Lest he would curse her if he were enraged ( ) at the exhibition of 

passion that would not be liked by him. 

he. extremely wrathful. — (going away ) 

^if*roRtd}fcT. She realised that he belonged to the clan of sages and 
should therefore be saluted, 

—in which the range was not distracted from him. SH^rlT 
^ etc — ^ (£*R,} 

zpt. is to be connected with There is 

no sense in saying * slightly respondent 1 etc.— 

1 shaking) qr (creeper*like hair). fTFTI: qq. 

The dowering ear-ornament was flashing on the disorderly soft mass of 
hair ai^V-M = shoulders. It is better to take all these as adverbial 
expressions, 

P. 20. LL. 1-22 

aro $atH»iram. i 

^riuufittiql iritT—when I saluted. This is an instance of what is 
known as *lfd*4HW Locative Absolute io which a noun in the 
locative and a present participle in the locative are placed together 

the meaning being ‘while..’ e. g. *Tttfa W1 StTflfa 3RT: 

y^1.while king Dasharoiha was ruling etc. 

5TPRR—whose commands (tffiPR) cannot be transgressed, ftlahli- 
swetii was trying to defy rnpid as she was planning to ran away, 
^KvHH*Wl that causes intoxication, lot of immodesty 

—tickle nature, rist? it— because all things are 
already destined to happen, irftd^dl = Destiny, fate—Cf. 

I I. 23, MahahtxtTl now says that the 

was also later attacked by cupid. — 

qrq. snftt|fir=f qqq: 5T?5rat—just as wind 
agitates a lamp. His state is now described ; cf. w ith this the descrip¬ 
tion of MuIiSkweta's state. lakasmta also had imm- 

or heaving, ippj —Mahastveta also bad rgqqTJ: atr^Hprg— 
R-H|—rffcareq «nRm . It appeared like 
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another blossom when It came into contact with hra cheeks 
OTiMi It may be noted that he had placed a fragrant flsTO on 
nwm etc.- His two eyes bad the pupils raised up and had 
apl^d his longing to gaze at me. Th. shooting lute 

( WttWtPt) issning from his eyes produced an impression of lotuses 

1SU1 around^ 

in fact were in the Acchoda lake. It appear, e ’ 
lotoses in the lake had jumped up into the sky (tFRW >• _ 

is compared to a bed of blue lotuses. This is cct m > 

Overbold fancy, = transformation, change, A$h* 

was i0 love, he seemed to have undergone a change. 

^ ^-the sway of passion was redoubled. **f**™~ 

that ca^T he Ascribed. The state of a P ™'" ^ 
description. It is some inexplicable past aoa. ;• ^^*^455- 

Cf. also for the description of a person struck by love uR ^f^vlTO 

jgnnrfe m *11 >f*T Pret^r* * {WsijWlfo ’» jbi dl. - • 

s^etc.wwfittnm 3* (co-habitation 

(sport-) m5RTW ^TT^TFr { preceptor). in c ‘ “ 

thiTkind. The sight of a person overpowered by love (Ooo^ ou 
stream of (juice of love), (ii) showers ambrosia 

half closed ( g*fca) on account of intoxication, (rv) langmd on» ® 
of exhaustion '#?). (v) heavy due to sleepiness, (v.) has a hck fe PW 
which is dull and rolling through the fa ce d ;oy ( an vyrR 

s^nWi- sn=!»y*i m rtr Ira a**ft ara 

km tm 1 -d tvii) resplendent with 

moving eyebrows sflir^tl STH3I m 

^ smU-only by the eye and without words or letters, lhe 
language of Love is not said in words. 

P. 20 L. 23— P. 21-L. 5. 

oth^rt .*?*Tm*U who had caught an opportunity. 

She approached his companion and asked him. Lev trs do 
their object of love directly but through their c ompanions. Dnhyanta 
also first approached Priyamvadu and Atzasnya. IwwW etc,- what 
the name of the tree a blossom of which be ha s pkcedon 
The idea is ^ 
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i^t-q Pile youth smiled at the innocence of the girl. ^HTWm 
mW-k—' of extraordinary fragrance. 


P. 21—LL 6-20. 


srfsr^itg.;$frsirg i 


_: — . "v * gwnf (gods) 

h-arm ^ f*?3 (collection) ^f^rr ^yu|^M (two feet) 

^Jtjw W^-As/i*! m-i *i**t—gfigwRltlf *p??Frf ST^WIl Kn?T- 

Hdf—TfrHTOT JTTHWTT^W: 
fpr i rpPi ofss TFTE- 1 whose waters were as 
it were studded with hundreds of peacocks 1 eyes () 
due to the drops of ichor. On the body of Airiivata were drops 
of ichor which, when they fell down into the water of the 
cdesj^ river> looked like eyes in the peacock’s tail. This qualifies 
g^grafwtwwr^. The stream of which was (white) like 
the laughter of &iva ( which is also white). gq gfotd vfa Of — 

who (i. e. ^tFfr) was resting on a full-blown lotus of thousand leaves 


etc ‘ otin-^q TOT h TO! * 7 * ( pupil) 

^—qualifying ayes ( ). ^iwpst etc .— ^fhrapn: (yawning) 

* R ” T: *T^t7 ^ K^nm W—who had placed 

her hand on her face that was languid as she was just yawning, H44IH1* 
etc, H7?ra#f gpt m tot^w- *ttt: 

Note again die reference to the rites performed on the birth of a child. 

who had mastered the entire collection of 
sciences, *i|S*rg He is that. 


P. 2L L 21—P. 22. L. 13. 

_ & ^.1 g?Rj*. TOKMMl WKflHKIi, 3^— 

Parijata was one of the fourteen 1 gems ’ extracted from the milky 
ocean, the other thirteen being Stmt. 4p, grr, ^sift 

^g?TOf5i ( ^^73iriHr: t *»*. fH rrbigvafcr and 

7TOn?r—qift nw tot *g ingq*mn, i This 

tree first came into the possession of fudra from whom it was WTested by 
A r.^rfl later on and planted in the yard of his Iwtoved jqwrvrTTTT.— 

contact with him which is against his vow of penance. Brah ■ 
tnacharh arejor bidden from decorating their bodies. Cf. 

ate.—The next few' 
paragraphs are very easy to understand as the author is not using 
long compounds and far-fetched references. Fourteenth day 

of the latter half of a month which is known as HTTOTiC. On that day 
a fast is observed and Lord $>va is propitiated at night. The ftm i ft 
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in the month of Magha is known as naiw'wc*:. Name 

of Indras garden, zr&m etc.-w&mm (month of Chaitra) ***** 
e S TC T dgw: W“Tbis and the fallowing adjectives qual ify 
jfcyOTT. etc.—who had a garland of Bakula as girdle. 

* whose body* (fw) was covered all over by garland of flowers 
and leaves worn round the neck and hanging up to ihe knees 

who had the fresh sprouts of mango tree 

(^w) as an ear -ornament (^mih^ etc. intoxicated with t e 
drinking of the honey in flowers, a m r* I^XT who is 

nauehty (effort I) inasmuch as it desires to be placed on the ear. 
SRig etc.—The q i fc sT F t will have got the fruit of its existence if the 
JTSft was placed on the ear by him. etc. is to be separated a- 

dfHK *TT em () ^T7 emHWd this shows how modest 

Puntfarika was. 5T5| - bashfulness. The episode tells JTJT^TT I T 
the came to be on ear. 

P. 22. L. U.-P. 23-L. 1. 

. W l +miW I *M*P i I Now Puttdarika himself addresses 

Mahakuxta. He offered that garland to her as she seemed to 
be very curious about it. ^ 4 ^—This «s a brilliant idea, 
Pwjdarlka removed the from his ears and placed it on 

Mahakweta's. The bees hovering around it were disturbed 
and so made some noise. The poet imagines that the noise was 
a request for union on the part of Pundanha conveyed to the ear 
by the bees. TO g etc-The touch of ymfafs hand horripilated 
her body and there was, as it were, another in her ear, ^ 

etc. He too was horripilated by the touch of her cheeks and he 
could not know how the rosary of beads fell down from his hand. 

Along with the rosary fell his sense of shame ( «nstl). This is 

an instance of mtffc inasmuch as the fail of the rosary 

was different, from that of ‘shame’ and yet both arc mentioned together. 
STOPS' etc.—Before the rosary touched the ground, caught i t 

and wore it round her neck ( ^STVR01rnTOTO>- She then enjoyedthe 
pleasure of her neck being clasped in the hands by him, ' 3 .riicut?(?R- 
^YT I cflrei —that showed an extraordinary grace of a garland. Hen. 
the poet brings out, in a characteristic fashion, the absent-mindedness 
of Purtdanka, He could not notice the rosary that fell down and that 
was worn round her neck by Matuxkweta. 


























P. 23. LL, 2-9. 

pn#.t —Umbrella -bearer, mai d-servant 

—when things came to such a pass. —the 

first piercing by a goad. .\Icrh3&wttt5 fell like a young female-depliant 
who is first pierced. As she was in love, the call to duty was piercing 
to her. sjqw^n etc.— I These are adjectives qualifying the word sp? ] 
submerged as it were in the abyss of beauty ( 
is certainly a bad expression, spfrs! etc.—gpftsrifp 

^SSfT—caught in the thorny thicket in the cheeks that were 
hompilated, JT?=T etc.—as if tied down by the arms of ■feffSm- fixcd 

down or pinned, Cf. ?n gS?ra?nr I—V. 10. 

sewn, showing feigned auger. 

TSUFT^FI is an instance of oxymoron. It is not ‘affectionate anger' 
but mock or assumed wrath. Vide Nudriiraksasa, Act I, where 
Chamkw says to u gsfr sruwr I r T FEUMJ i if % 

mtiR i 9 

P. 23 LL. 10-23, 

a°^H.1 “trodden hy lovvly persons, 

f*—like an ordinary person. y|€iw4lt^-“the first disturbance 
of the senses, stg is another reading which makes the meaning 
clea rer. I f we take stitj it is to be connected with and 

not *f3l#4—’conirol of the senses, —antipathy 

(lit turning one’s face away from) to pleasures. 
aversion for enjoyment and pleasures. The students will find this 
paragraph very easy to understand. regulating (-ggflTig*) 

of the (extravagances of) youth. WITC5TP—persons like you. gpnfwi- 
attachment to passion. ^4 etc.—How is it that you did not even 
understand that you dropped the rosary. ta£f —Q what 

a wonderful toss of sense? (Le, good sense), atn^n. etc.—This is 
a good idea, i he friend says : 1 his rosary lias already been snatched 

away by her. Mow she is taking away your heart. Hold that at 
least now! 

R 24 L, 1-R 25 L. 11 

. 

vk Why do you think that I am changed (for the 

worse)—why do you misunderstand my action ? ^ = I shall 

not tolerate. ^wwiMgunTTfiw—wwiTMpn: tJfor i Saying 
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thus he addressed while his moon-like face (i) was attractive 

on account of assumed wrath, (ti) looked the more charming by bis 
terrible frown that was brought in with effort {this suggests t .at e 
frown was not real but only aa assumed one) and (m) the lower ip 
of which was throbbing with a desire to kiss,—ww#~ yoU 
impetuous girl wft not even one step. When *fI*W ™ 

thus addressed she took out her necklace ( not the rosary ) and handed 
to over him. did not understand that it wa s not the 

rafc&t's necklace, etc. wt'i®w <»kmwwIRH *** 

woroiT ws#:—handful of (lowers offered at the beginning of the 
sportive dance of Cupid. = whose heart was vacant 1 as 

he was absent-minded). though I was bathed m the 

water of perspiration. Srfa ^pflMT -like a stream pushed 

against it. So she was very much attracted towards bun : hut her fnaa s 
and mother dragged her back home. ^-girls’ ^re®. Vfflr 

troubled by separation. *|iWlft*T etc. This is the deScn P tl on 
of TO&n*s condition. SHftfllttl'II—talking coherent ly. 

I did not understand this. 

aMi i fluiHWB —A palace for girls. iSf'W ji tipfsn 

face in the window with a jewelled latice. iWlWfT’-as it 

it was decked as he was there, ^ v " c " s 

full of a treasure of excellent jewels. 3PJ<TW etc .^-flooded by the 
ocean of nectar. She thus remained staring at that quarter. She 
was anxious to enquire about him of the breeze coining from that 
direction, the fragrance of wild flowers, the sound of birds. A lover is 
not careful to distinguish between animate and inanimate objects. Cf. 
Vikramorva&ya, Act. IV-in which f^RT asks all manner of objects viz. 
^fosppns, q^T, WTO, etc.—A ct IV of NwiW 

is a masterpiece from this point of view. Wtfem *S?*»*I— 
desiring even the troubles of penance as he was undergoing them and as 
they were dear to him. rPSftSTT (i) out of love for him or (ii) because 
the flfipre was dear to him- ^Cld4^^ -She had taken to silence 
on account of her love for him. She was silent because she did not 
want other thoughts to bother her. Partiality towards 

him which was generated by love (for him). etc. This 

and the following clauses qualify attributing— VW&m 

i, e. Civility to the garb of ascetic—as he had accepted it; loveliness to 
youth as he was young; attract iveness-(?HTSWr) tomliwiis flower,charm 
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to the heaven as he was a resident of heaven, the invincible nature to 
cnpid diMto jib a ttractive form (fTO*T*T). The clauses following 
qiLdify like a Kamalim before the Sun, the boundary line 

OC *“ before JJ®moon and pea-hen (mrf)) before the cloud, 

<k°'"b »«t) 

IT 7 ^ ' cbiirm >■ fhe rosar y as it were, a ciiaim to protect her 
_ e ggt was likely to pass away. Note the alliteration in re^iOni - 
Sltjo etc. JRTjnr *PIT—qualifying TT^t, The 

j^iMT3j\asasit were telling her his secret message. 

W ?' H {a k i nd qf jree ? g fg ( bud) ^** 3 : 

qtial living flemuraf. Wif+3*+<5,jiih*«— who - broad cheek had 
horripilation thereon, 

P. 25 L 12—P. 26 L. 20. 

^ —betel-box-bearer.—a maid- 

scrvant. ^rfwTifwmr—coining back after a long time, 
tbe blossom of the celestial tree. 3 TRR| *gpj 

MifTm i * 0 aV ° ld bemK - SeC n ‘ with extremely sdent steps. 

MJ'«i i^i t «i—under the covering (wrTT) of a thick 

T“ °[ bl 2 ssomecl creepers. He made enquiries of Taralikl 
about IIW T *T$mn-[ Note the use of locative] bom 

rom GaurL ^ic-msgRt *TP w fahWP 

jewel le t 1 ? ms) ft refrT 3?**T (rubbing) jjtj( rendered 

glossy I ^ttiiiti to, The idea is that ah the Gandbarvas 

boWaJ before him and the lustre of the jewels in their coronets rendered 
the n ails of hi s feet glossy. sPHUftp etc-tm* ^ 

^ ^ p t ^cn: ( marks on cheek or other parts of the body ) 

TRSmh- ftlW m There were marks on his huge arms. 
The marks came from the paintings on the cheeks of sleeping Gandharva 
damsels. Wfl*V-" etc. who made the lotus-like hand of atfjft 
(Goddess of wealth) as his foot-stool. So glorious was he that 
Uksm. was lying near his feet. Tar alibi is describing what he 
said a nd did, one who talks incoherently, gqd^n^fer* 

*rer. 4I4S ifMi—That removes all 

the sms ( qualifying <g). The great do not even favour us 
with their s*H much less (ft gif!) with their command j%%r^vj— 

confidently without any reserve. Cf. Hmf Em i 

L 15 also wuptfufy: 

{ WT*™ I- Wfcwfiw.—that was nearby, frvfaq 
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having crushed it on a slab of stone. r h-h vnwwd 

the fragrance of Tamata is like that of the rut of a scented elephant. 
J | * v =HI 5T is a scented elepliant against whom other elephants dare^ not 
stand. TO TO WOW * frlfcr ST^TT. I also d, ft 

Jfjt l TO t 5 ! ^mQm - WWfsfa ^ 1 fa V. 12. fws*i 

tearing a piece; ^rT^^+Plffe+H^^iyVui t He tore with) the end 
of the nail of the little finger of his lotus-like hand. fctt 3 etc,— 
Mahatoda felt that sire enjoyed the pleasure of touch by merely 
hearing his message; it resulted in the horripilation of the whole body 
though it was only an object of hearing. filled up. 1 he 

text of Pumhirika's letter was written in a stanza, Mahasweta had 
taken away rosary and left her necklace with him. This he 

realised after she had left. He therefore wrote to her “you have taken 
away () my heart’s desire ( ) like a swan tempted by 

the necklace white like a lotus fibre ( fay fa* )”. The stanza can also 
be taken as “as a swan tempted by a creeper white like a lotus-stalk 
( or pearl) to whom the proper quarter is shown 4 S!T5tT )." 

The words = (i) necklace of pearls and (ii) creeper ( white like ) 

a pearl, or pearl creeper SffifareT: = U) to whom hope (STOTT) is shown and 
(ii) to whom (the proper) quarter (wren) is shown; and - 

(i) bom in the mind () and (ii) born in the Manasa lake. The 
stanza thus has a plain meaning and a hidden meaning too, 

P, 26. L. 21.—P. 27. L. 13. 

.—The first sentence is ^*PTT ^ *T CWI 

... j’lqfafrfaqJT » The intervening 

clauses are brought in by way of simile. ^ RTO**N*— 

like one who has lost his way on losing his bearings. A man who has a 
( doubt) about the proper direction is bound to miss the direction* 
is parallel to 3FPTT ^ is parallel to 

etc.—like a blind man on a dark night. The idea is that a 
blind man is already incapable of seeing. A dark night would aggra¬ 
vate the situation and he has then no hope of seeing at all. Similarly 
Mahaswetas mind was already and the latter only helped to 

worsen the situation. All these similes are to be understood in this 
sense. f^^3t%=cuttitig off the tongue. A dumb person cannot talk; 
but removing his tongue means depriving him of the last chance of being 
able to speak. ( waving) of magician's feathers. 

A magician waves a bundle of feathers in his hands and misleads the 
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audience by playing some trick upon them. who 

does not see the real state of things* tpn riiwfl to 

prattle while in fever, one who talks incoherently. 

•jeA^i-laUl drowsiness—A man who is poisoned is sore to 

die^But if lie then goes to sleep his death is absolutely certain. 
w —The science of materialists. A man who has no caste 

or religion will not lead a religions life. If he is then initiated into 
materialism he is bound to be definitely irreligious. are 

Indian Materialists who believe tliat body is soul ( fr y i m i fibO and that 
tliere is nothing beyond this life and that therefore one should try his 
best t o enjoy as much as j possible (srui $wt ^ 

II) The founder of this school 
was Kafnxt or Charawka* by the action of being possessed 

by a demon. Pftll 4KB—possessed by a ghost. jHfiq =river, It gets 
agitated by a flood as water overflows it, erf etc.— 

Mahasweta thought that Taralika who got a chance to see Pundarika 
fora second time was extremely lucky and(i) liad collected huge 
merit (ii) had enjoyed the pleasure of residing in the heavens (iii) had 
a superintending deity within tier (iv) had secured a boon (vj bad 
drunk nectar (at^nf) or (vi) was with kingdom of all the three worlds, 

91344141^41^1—She was talking with her respectfully because 
Taralika was luckier than her inasumuch as she got another opportu¬ 
nity to see Pundanka. Maha'awda was desperately in bve and 
whatever liad a seeming relation to Puntfarika was great in her 
e yes- curls of her creeper-like hair ( 

ufent^nitr 9*5^4 —MahakwdS was in fact the mistress and Taralika 
her maid-servant. But now the relation was topsy-turvy () 
ttnd Tarlikif was considered by Mahiisvxsttr as her mistress. 
—forbidding entrance to all the attendants. 

P. 27. L. 14.—P. 2 8. L. 2. 

aw pi.^nfa^trrnwSfor < 

Here is decribed the appearance which nature had put on at the 
time when Mahakwetas wmi&it came to her to communicate the 
arrival of h'apihjala. The latter had come there to demand the 
rosary which Mahaswta had carried away without the knowledge pi 
its owner viz. Put^ianka. The imagery depicted here is certainly of a 
liigli order, liana is, indeed, an adept in the art of description. He 
sussessfully creates before the mind of bis readers a kaleidoscopic view 
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of the object that be describes. Cf. in this light the descriptions of 
Mahaswcia and Pundarlkci above, . 

g TOlflfe iflfr etc. The principal sentence here is sw 
.t The series of loc. absolutives should be 

better split up into different clauses in order to avoidany CT ^gioa 
due to the complexity of the sentence. Thus am 'j 

is used in more senses than one for which vide Aptes guide * 244. 
Its meaning here is no doubt “ afterwards or then But the spirit of the 
passage would better be borne out by interpreting m as in due course . 
fSmfwi-FT (PMRfawn:^WHT (ffirTTO) ^redness, passion ; 

for *+frW, 1 U.- K share, division or parbUon. Ihe 
idea is—the disc of the setting sun was naturally red. 1 he heart 
of MahakweiB was flushed with passion which the poetic convert ion 
represents as red: hence her heart was also red. She, therefore, 
fancies that the solar disc had, as it were, taken the redness from 
her heart; ^%ai^-Loc, sing of the pres, part from the Dewmipattve 
form from Such forms are formed with the addition of Un. 

^ ( Parasmaipada } and *3^ (Atmaneped a) affix es to the nommal 
base and have the sense of aimrc. Cf, aPcnSffrlm. etc. 

.WUrTto fact is that the light of the sun was 

fading away as he was setting bat here is given a poetic representation 
of the simple and everyday natural phenomenon. The Splendour o 
the Day-light is fancied to be a lady becoming pate being oppressed 
by pangs of love. A love-sick person prepares a bed of lotuses to 
allay these agonies, fn the evening the day-lotuses were naturally 
closing. This is looked upon as the «FPPWPft preparing for herseh 
a bed of lotuses to soothe herself. is the Sun. He a HOTT 

jit. 11 full of redness", poetically “ full of passion was 

enamoured of her lord viz. the Sun even like a lady enamoure d of her 

lover when he is “ mi WTO ^ ** 

m: TO *ff*T ^ TOT*l 

Sj izmft ^ 3T m* W TOiy-qualifymg 

.^ ^ aqOT %• 

qualifying red, tawny, crimson \ kmd ° f 

red mineral. PHt In. the evening the sun is ^iid to u ith- 

draw his rays from every where— mountains, cascades, beds of lotuses 
etc- The cascades on the mountains full of red clay are red being 
mixed with the red chalk; the rays of the setting sun are also red but 
here the redness is said to tiave been imparted to them by the ( red > 
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streams where they had fallen. During the day the rays were, as 
.hough, sporting in the licds of lotuses but now they are being with - 
drawn by the sun. I hey, therefore, appear to be rising from tire lotus* 
beefs even like herds of wild elephants which, also, like to sport in beds 
of lotus® and get up from them at the end of their sport. ? phhhk 

tFT: IT fsraPT t#in h—qualifying 

below, wiw-ii— ardent longing, eager desire". Througltout the 
whole day the sun is supposed to be marching speedily in his diariot 
a.ong the vault of the sky. He lias seven horses which by the long march 
are naturally fatigued and as such are desirous of rest. They can enjoy 
it only at the end of the day when the sun would set. They are delighted 
at the approach of evening and express their joy by neighing | gupq R-r ). 

I he echoes of tiieir neighing enter the caves of the Men* mountain. 
Meru is the name of a fabulous mountain round which, it is believed, 
all the luminaries rotate. The sun, being one of them, moves round 
this mountain. The day {drawing to its dose) and the echoes of the 
rapturous neighing of the Sun’s horses are both said to enter 

the ^ ca ^ ems of the Meru mountain, . qfavfrj — 

mtqpiTR ISZlfa atra?*r tng. 

I'hisand the following two adjectives qualify qftjfoj . This clause is 
a fine example of 3^TT {WH q^”) and not 
of ^WT as isjunderatood by some. With the setting sun the lotus® 
began to close their petals. As the poets lancy, the bees that had 
already entered the lotuses get caught within. The bees being dark fill the 
inside ( heart J of the lotuses with darkness. It is here imagined that the 
lotus-creepers—the beloveds of the Sun-had fainter! due to the separa* 
tion from their lover via., the sun and closed their eyes ( petals— 

* 7 $). Under this condition 
tlis heart is roll of darkness—which aspect is fancifully repre¬ 
sented by the bees. "The darkened yet loving heart" is not 
here compared to die bees but the heart of the Padrmms is said to be 
full of darkness because of the presence of the be® inside their petals, 

I his darkness, the author says was the result of the swoon. It should 
be iluted here that the Padtnitiis stand for loving ladies who faint away 
at the departure of their lovers. When one faints, his heart is said to be 
dark. There is again a pun on the word Padminl Padmitu is one 
of the four classes of women described by writers on erotics, the other 
three being 5T%t*fl and $lT^<f). PadtnitH is defined as 

tfiftmyjiwn i yjM4fl ffltnft « 
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—(ft 3w) ^ 3 J^ 

(TOnft^)”. snsfif*t. gn&g —*tp cnuM^u^^i 1 smi 

gw*: sraiifutnfi totopmih ?nft sn^r i wufti^-w 1 
gyjf zRg h WISHTfll VPtff* ** ^he ruddy goose 1 *. He is also 
called g^:, Here is stated another excellent poetic fancy, The 
xjtp^f^s which are held to be patterns of fidelity in conjugal love, are 
believed to be separated from their mates at night as a result of a 
curse pronounced on thetn by Rama. Rama was piteously lamenting 
over the loss of Situ. Just, than, he found a pair of the Chakravaka 
birds sporting. He believed that they were laughing at his miserable 
fortune and in order to reduce the class, to which the birds belonged, to 
partially the same plight as he was in, he cursed them to remain separated 
till dawn every night. The convention of the separation of the 
Chakravaku birds at night has been inherited by the poets and the 
fancy in which Sana indulges here is based upon this poetic heritage. 
The pairs of the Chakravaku birds have been looked upon as lovers 
who before their separation carry with them some memento to remind 
them of the happy time they passed in each other’s company. Sana 
represents the Chffkrd vaktc birds as lovers pcif excellence * Before 

their parting the pairs had held in their mouth a common lotus-stalk 
which phenomenon is not uncommon. The lotus-stalk is a porous 
substance. The poet, therefore, fancies that the pairs had exchanged 
their hearts through the interstices at the separation at night. \\ hat 
r an be so good a memento for the lovers as the exchange of hearts . 
For the separation of the Chahravakas cf. the following 

“ fwn £WI ft 

strand antift II” B rsaata IV. 16- J'forrc 

I 3^ II * 

gsrrc. v. 26. “ aimfcjftwr i ^ ^ 

mm II ft^T- IV. 20. m^r-Th is i^t e chm^lly 

known as the form derived according to “ OTswdR 

r&r. " or U The form is used to denote 

a thin g which is not something else but which becomes or is looked 
upon as some other thing. According to this, the use of the f^-iorm 
should be metaphorical but tins is not observed in practice. Its use 
in the present clause is not metaphorical for the lotus-stalk had 
actually become the HTH of the impairs. So also in the 
following examples the use of the f^q-form is not restricted to its 
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metaphorical sense. " 101 * 11 * 1 / I- 3 ^- 

" ibid. mswLxz&tftvm 

vm W I * 5TTf- I. The correct use of f^f is best 

illustrated in “ ms* ^ (s^ •” ***- 1 3 - orin 

" aig 5T- *I53tfst^TTTC J^fV^Trfl^t *1 v,^fo I” II. 36, »WFl can 

either be taken as an adverb or as an adjective qualifying »s«rr»waL As 
it stands in the compound the latter alternative is of course preferable. 
gfS^n^ftwfSRt—One of the two ascetic-youths. The wafilfetfll 
evidently means Kapinjala and not Pu-ttijarikit for she had accom¬ 
panied Maftakweta when the latter had gone for her bath to the lake. 
Cf. ^ HlfHNd." above. The SSPdfeift referred 

to here is the one who had gone with Malurku'eta to the lake. The use 
of the word at^tRfT. suggests this, Ba/sa has not specifically men tinned 
the m n«- of the here for had he done so there would not Iiave 

been the ground to paint the impatience of Mahtikwetrt to meet the 
the boy-sage. As the name of the yfd+^li is left to be imagined 
only, Matuikvetrr believes that it must be Puti(Utnlca himself who 
was at the gate to demand the rosary. She is, therefore, eager to 
meet him. 

P 28—LL. 3-15. 

gfoprrc. 

Kapinjala is ushered in and received by Mahakweta with due 
hospitality. Desirous of communicating something to Maltasweta, he 
is taken aback by the presence of Taralika. Mxhiivu’ttij notices his 
hesitation but allays his doubts by declaring that TaralikTt is her 
confidante. He is requested to proceed with his mission. 

gfa^ T HWMgti |l d[— '‘By the (mere) mention of the term gftfWH. 
The term 1 (gft$WR)' had become too familiar to Mahjikweta since 
her return from the lake. She liod, as it were, taken a fancy for the 
term. When it was mentioned by the ^THlMthe whole of her body, 
as though, bristled through joy and thinking that it must be Puntfanka 
who is come there, she becomes impatient to meet him. Her 
ss shown in * g unf&ldi sft She flew to the gate though 

she was confined to her seat in her room. Here is foTPT How can 
a person do two mutually contradictory actions—sitting and running— 
at one and the same time ? But the fMfa is only apparent for one 
action via., sitting is a physical one while the other viz., running is 
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performed mentally. The figure of speech is known as 
which is defined as “ 1 "■ HjfWKMV- 

qffTHRT zmt <trn srm^ ?T^1 TO here may 

mean either suspicion or hope or expectation. This is the cause of her 
eagerness. The passage has a natural touch since it finely 

brings out the eagerness of a beloved to meet her lover. As ill "luck 
would have it, the B R fcq fs of a lover are seldom accomplished. Mn/nTsmefi* 
is disappointed at the sight oE Kapinjala but could not show it on her 
face because Kapinjala was the friend of Pu^anka t the object of her 
love. —‘ An attendant on the women's apartment, a chamber- 

lain \ He is a learned old Brahmin, an accomplished person and an 
expert in superintending the royal house-hold, especially the harem, 
Bharata defines him as “ sra^otl ft* jJBP MIMd- l *4*WW- 

U Cf - alsQ 

Matrgupta's definition—^ 1 

% ^rr n” m scrift*...-.principal 

sentence is attj w ).**--313^ .* 

.The sentence describes Kapinjala as he 

was being ushered in by the age-old chamberlain. Kapinjala was the 
worthy companion of Puufarika, The friendship of the two^ was as 
good as the association of and foR or of and «n«W* etc. 

The association of these pairs is invariable and delightful. 1 he one 
follows the other as the shadow does the light, 1 he friendship of 
Pundanka and Kapitijala was constant and Sig^r. Hence the 
similes. The series illustrates the fig. of speech called witon* 
Himro-lt should be noted that MahZkweta could know the name of 
Kapinjala during the latter's talk with Pw^anka. Cf, ^ 

ft im*m I” .. *w^-Kapitijala 

was escorted by the grey-haired chamberlain. He appeared like 
the sun-shine following the moon-light. The chamberlam with his 
sparkling silvery hair and h»s serene complexion stands for the light u. 
the moon and the refulgent young Kapinjala is compared to the golden 
light of the young Sun. W primarily has the sense of heat,. and 
secondarily it means ‘ sun-shine * and so the use of this word should be 
restricted to a light which is hot and should not be employed in 
connection with the cool light of t he moon . H ence the ^ex press.on 

m m is rather inappropriate. .SigWTTWKril This 

speaks of the appearance of Kapinjala, As something was weighing on 
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his mind, he appealed to be greatly afflicted, dejected, absolutely blank. 
Supplicatory or suggesting some desire unfulfilled— 11 wg'TCnrtfh* 
atfasrei q f few ^T f> - This anxiety of Kapinjala\o\i]d not escape the 
notice of MaHBwei*, M&ui'sweta herself fetched a 

seat for Kapinjaht. This and the following two clauses speak of the 
modesty and culture of Mak?thwe &; K with ^ and &TT also means 

to offer, . Kctpinjda was reluctant to get his 

feet washed by MahukuHa because of the pressure on his mind: all the 
same MahSSw&a insisted upon doing him the honour firstly because he 
was an ascetic and secondly he was the friend of Pim^trika. The student 
should note here the social custom which curiously enough has persisted 
even to the present day in some districts. The villagers p articularly 
are very been on doing this signal honour to their guests, aHammraT 
—” On the hare ground', *1 faw sati’SR 
means intervention, a screen, partition, cover or covering. Literally 

. W ould mean "between which (ground) and me nothing 

lay or intervened’. Therefore, on the uncovered or uncarpeted ground 
i.e, an the tore ground’. Kaptnjala was a person who merited respect. 
Malutkii'etfi could not sit on a couch or some such seat for that would 
have meant showing discourtesy to him. To show respect to him, she sat 
on the bare ground. This, again, gives a fine touch in her character, aw 

. hiJNH. , Kapinjala sat silent for a while either to grasp the 

situation or to compose himself, perturbed as he was over his friend^ 
condition. There he saw Taralika sitting by the side of Mahasrveta. 
He could not disclose the purpose for which he had come there in the 
presence of Taralika. The latter’s presence, therefore, was undesirable. 
To show this to MakabwrtS he simply cast a glance at Taralikti. 
MaJtasweta could gather Kapinjala's intention from his expression 
and assured him that be should not mind the presence of Taralika 
for there was nothing in this world that she could not share with 
Taraliha. Taratika was her confidante. Kapmjala should not have 
any misgiving in his mind and should proceed with his mission wi-.hout 
any reserve or hesitation. —'a moment, any short period of time, 

an instant’. ‘threw a glance’, ftfap ( ) stfa" 

31m: strepp *PTT *TT Wfr- This is to be construed 

with If it is construed with it would mean that 

Maftakuxtit did not speak so many words but through her gesture 
pointed out to Kapiiijata that Turalika was her confidante and 
that he should proceed unreservedly. A person does communicate 
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his WRTO {motive) by twisting his eyes or contorting his face. But 
we cannot construe with for it would be unnatural. 

Mahasueta who had great regard for Kapmjala could not be so rude 
as to communicate her request to Kczpmjdla by a mere gesture. 
No such familiarity had grown between the two till then. It is better 
to connect ISO! with 

P. 28 L. 16—P. 29 L. 20. 

.t 

Rather reluctantly Kapihjala begins. He hesitates to introduce 
the topic directly: he condemns the situation and continues the 
account of Puntfarika beginning it with the departure of Mahakweta. 
He says that he left him in disgust and moved to another part of the 
forest but later he returned and did not find PutidarVm there. Full of 
doubts and apprehensions he moved about for long in search of him. 

if.-man—‘ words refuse, through shame, to express what 

I liave to say. At the strange condition of his friend Kapinjala 
was overcome with shame. He could not break the ice i.e. introduce 
the topic of the pitiable state to which love bad reduced his friend. 
His speech was restrained through shame. He was tongue-tied. 

Pot. part, from vg with atfw—that which is ' to be named or 

expressed' ‘ scope, range or province r m . 

^qjgiT Sjq»'-The use of gs. W express great disparity between 

‘ on one ]mid and . 

gqg: on the other. The ascetic-folks, peaceful and contented, are 
dead to all mundane matters. When Pivjdarika —one of the members 
of the ascetic clan—is about to be embedded into tire meshes of 
worldly affairs, Kapinjala finds it very difficult to reconcile this 
action of Pundafika with his asceticism. awnfr ^ W 

tor—Fond of forest-residence or pleased 
or contented in the forest -dwellings, gto*r;—This does not 
refer to Puudarika alone but to the whole of the ascetic-kind. The 
word 3H when used collectively means ‘ the men, the people^ or^ the 
world in general ’ Cf. “ vjk «i#r " M. L “ 

jrarSsqritl 1” 5tlf. V. 17. The adjectives of 

show how innocent the ascetics are and how meagre are their wants. 

^4,^: — fanm : dv+5'i+i strait ^nr i 

etc.— k fafaw fauwi* % STOP Wfk 'f'bese epithets of 
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3JTO bring out, in a nutshell, the nature of the worldly existence. 
It is full of love-afkurs; it is crowded with amorous enjoyments 
and polluted by attachments to sensual objects. Only uncultured 
persons find pleasure in such a world. All wordly objects are transcient 
and happiness evanescent. Hence the world is not meant for the 
sages engrossed in the pursuit of eternal bliss. It T s no wonder, then, 
that Kapihjala was astonished to find Puy&tnka hankering after 
momentary happiness. For the use of ®..« ...95 Cf. 5- ® "TOV' 

?Fiwfi q qfi fa a l sre i" Sak. 11 . is. .^a? 

does not here refer to the God of love who was the agent in reducing 
Putujartka to a sorry state but it refers to the Lord or the Controller 
of the world : without any effort on His part, the God makes a person 
a laughing stock, Cf. the observation 0 / Shakespeare in his 'King 
Lear'— 

“Like flies to the wanton boys, 

Are we to the Gods,". 

sf nfSr.M««WT—the tone of Kapihjala is one of condemnation 

of Puntfanka. Kapihjala looks upon this beliavioor of his friend as 
not only his mockery but a parody of asceticism. The whole of the 
ascetic world—and not the individual alone—would be blamed because 
one of its members had swerved from the noble and the right eons path, 

.Sffgtf—Before Kapihjala approached Mahakweta he 

found himself between Scylla and Chari Mis, He thought that he must 
inform Mahiiswelti o! Puntfarika’s condition : if he does not, a grave 
calamity would follow; if, on the other hand, he docs inform her, 
the order of asceticism would receive a severe set-back. But now he 
is determined to follow the first alternative for his duty as a friend 
enforces it upon him. auftuRf: ^OTTfT aMtffffalHn. 

The grave calamity which Kapihjala is afraid of is nothing but the 
premature death of Punharika. -iUT^I ufdnjfet—These sent¬ 
ences have one and the same meaning. . 

spwnSf. The life of a friend lias to be saved at all costs. 
This Is true at all times. The tie of friendship is irresistible. 
Kapihjala ( as we shall see below ) tried every means at 
his disposal to dissuade his blundering friend hut when those 
means fell flat on him, he ( Kapihjala ) forgetting everything 
for the sake of his friend took courage in both hands and tried to unite 
the princess and the poor sage in marriage—a task impossible indeed 
but undertaken through the bond of friendship, sift?T etc.— 
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This jefers to the passage “ ......ftwnldi fc^V’ 

P, 22, LL. 10-23 in which Kapihjala condemned the action of Pwidarika 
in the presence of Mahasweta, refers to all those exhort alt ott$ of 
Kapihjala to Putrfarika. is an adverb modifying zfixflZW- 

lf very severely or harshly _1 *m» Cf* 

cm: above. Kapihjala was very angry with Putufarika and he could 

not help putting his anger into his words, mtt ^TfW3T*T.«wnr“ 

Kapihjala was so much disgusted with Pundarika that he could no 
longer stand near him and so he left him giving up that job of collecting 
flowers in which he was engaged just then. Cf. d?JTl«J^rn 

> p* i7 - LL * 1041 

anti toth roean 
the same thing viz—‘ collecting or gathering' and both have been 
equally used by writers like Bhasa, Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti 
in this sense, Panirti, however* has drawn a sharp distinction 
between them. “ The root takes the krt affix which 

causes when it means taking by the hand and does n ot 

mean that 'the thing is stolen’ according to “ gturcin ” 

qjo 3-3-40 ” 3PHW then would mean gathering ( flowers etc,), when 
they are not within reach i. e. when they are collected by means of a 
stick or stolen. The gramatically correct word to be used here 
is SR^fR or wpani or KRFf but the word actually used by Sana is 
^ it would thus be seen that the +1^+4 (to also has not observed 
this distinction. Kapihjala was not collecting Bowers by means of a 
stick and the intention of stealing them was entirely foreign to his 

mind. wwwwr .This shows how reluctantly 

Kapihjala had left Pundarika alone. When the former regained 
control over his mind* he could realise the rashness of his action 
in leaving his friend all alone particuarly when the latter was much 
tormented with love. He, therefore^ returns to see J?uiujar\ka 
might be doing then. PUMP—fain- RRiRo: fa«s : ^Tt 

Kapihjala desired to observe the movements of Pundarika 
without himself being seen by the latter; hence he hid himself 
in the branches of the trees. But when he did not find him there 
in the spot where he had left him, he becomes very anxious about 
the safety of his friend and begins searching for him, recalling all 
sorts of probabilities to explain the disappearance of his friend (i) 
Puttdanka might have followed Maha&weia as his mind was enthralled 
by Love. This was the most probable alternative but Kapihjala 
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coaid not be too sure of this {») Puttfarika an finding Kapinjala 
approaching him, mast linve hid himself somewhere as he had not the 
courage of showing himself to Kapinjala } being ashamed of his behaviour* 
(iii) PitndUfnka must have left that spot to search for Kapinjala or (iv> 
left him in anger* ^ etc. are particles expressing doubt* 

uncertainty or guess and sometimes fear also. «vii' WT?fT 

g.This shows the affection that Kapinjala 

had for Purtfanka. p etc. other thoughts more fearfu l and 

dangerous than those now cross Kapinjala' s mind. M Q —'SPfel 
?tw f^SP for. ft + ^$j£~‘To be confused, bewildered* ashamed 

or abashed.' * he may do harm to himself i. e. he 

may commit suicide 1 ; ^—.....{g*a * There is no act that may 

not be done through shame A person overcome with shame may do 
anything to avoid ignominy. —started ( seeking for him), 

Apte quotes this very passage and translates "made up my mind" 

^t^qg | u| jg.gft* The anxiety of Kapinjala increases 

more and more as he did not find bis friend at the places where he 

searched for him. .srrcn*TR— Kapinjala tegan to 

entertain apprehensions of various untoward happenings befalling Pwjtftt- 
rika because lie had lost his nerve owing to his affection for Putula- 

rika. Note the construction in ^PTPPTT....tnncTOl for such 

construction vide note on % 297 Apte's guide, qm and ?TOT are 
repeated in the sense of * the more the more , tlui less, the less . Cf. 
q*<jj qqy 5WT rlQT * 

59 " wn *rei 5tsiixi?n ” "w 

ipEft SRFftereft ttwi rim £*?T*U >r . <w#n*uPl. 

—He carefully inspected the thickets of creepers, the bowers, 
the avenues of sandal trees and the bonks of Lakes because he knew 
that these were the haunts of lovers whose love is not reciprocated. 
He knew this possibly because of his wide reading. He must liave 
known the theory of the critical science but never meant to apply it in 
practice. 'Hint Kapinjala was a man of wide reading could be 
best inferred from g*T- 3*T- imwkvnf'Ui'v'below. 

* vigilantly, carefully*. This can be construed either with 
femu rqi or with or with both by the gftr 

■ note the assonance in this. This is the stylistic excellence of 
Buna. The student can trace numberless illustrations of this peculia¬ 
rity of Sana's style in the portion that he has to study. 

^ttwi This compound can be solved in two ways* (i 1 
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iftmm * This would be a compound the 

bowers of creepers in the avenues of sandal-trees’ 

Iq this case it is an p componn 

‘the avenues of sandal-trees and the bowers of creepers’. Ihe hearts 
tormented with love try to find solace. At such places we prefer the 
second way of solving the compound. 

P. 29 L. 21—P. 31-L. 9 

.i 

Kaptiijula continues. Pundar'ka was found in a thicket com¬ 
pletely hypnotysed by love. His condition is described graphically 
to the minutest detail. The canvass is picturesque even with the 
lighted shades. This long sentence illustrates the peculiarities of 

Bands style. . 

The principal sentence is «IFH(d R-.--wuhiln 

.« ( 3 ^) *pnn«nJl ' 3 ®*“ S* *• ” 

was posod or who had taken a position'. owlV thicket of cr “j” r s ' 
All the words in the be, sing, are in apposition with ttcii'iff*. 
ftftidq i. This thicket was of a very thick growth. This gives the 
reason for the following idea. The SOTO* was so dense that it 
appeared to be made up of dowers or full of bees or cuckoos or peacocks. 
The flowers were abundant; the bees were hovering over them; 
the cuckoos were enjoying the mango -blossoms and the peacocks w ere 
seen delightfully dancing on the trees ; the whole scene thus presented a 
fine appearance 

^ irjnr-4 ^feci+t, f 

The presented an extremely charming appearance. It, 

therefore, seemed to be the birth-place of the Spring. Spring i> 
attractive; the place where an attractive person is born must also be 
charming. Hence the delightful grove is called the smr gfo of 
etc.—tR>5Si 

Thinking of his love Pundarlka had given up all occupations. No signs 
of life could be observed in his case. He, thereupon, appeared as though 
painted in a picture or carved like a statue or paralysed or fast aslee p or 
engrossed in yogie meditation, shows 35hSTT here. uhisI 

wrtN—derived from + stf + vjt to concentrate, to fix or to 
apply intently upon as the eyes, mind etc. means profound or abstract 
meditation or concentration of the mind on one object. I here is in 
SHTTtS perfect absorption of the thought into one object of meditation 
i. e. the supreme spirit, is the 8th and the last stage in tfPT, the 
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first seven being ?HT t PlW, SIRR, i|H|r|K, '*R01T and 

dF?—has more meanings than one. Here it means 1 contemplation of the 
supreme spirit,' which is defined as ' \ is also the 

name of one of the six orthodox systems of Philosophy. It was 
founded by Patanjali and though practically allied with the Sainkhya 
thought, it is reckoned as a separate system. The chief aim of this 
system is to teach the method by which the human soul may find 
communion with the supreme spirit and thus secure salvation. 
Patanjaii has framed elaborate rules for the scientific practice of yoga. 
4NIU411&—' The absorption of the soul in ‘profound contemplation ’. 
A person undergoing a yogic trance is dead to all surrounding and is 
fully absorbed in his thoughts about the supreme spirit. ftflTOUft 
.with this begins a series of ftTPiPIWs (for the defini¬ 
tion of see supra). In this and the following five clauses 

there is contradiction which can be removed by considering the 
metaphorical sense of yfwa, etc. One who is ftara (steady) 

cannot be (active) figuratively means * fallen '. Puntfa- 

rlka had certainly fallen from the proper conduct of an ascetic. 

.One who is ( alone ) cannot at the same 

time be attended upon by others. ( i) Attended upon and 

(ii) overpowered. Pmdarika was overpowered by love, — 

(i} passion (ii) redness. One who is red cannot be pale at the same 
time. Pundanka was pale because of his love-sickness. 

[if .—His heart was empty i, e. he looked vacant- 

minded ; yet he bad given a place to bis beloved in the heart. 
f*rarfe*ft Mahnsweta had occupied his heart. Pundartha s 

thoughts being concentrated an her, he looked vacant or absent- 

minded. .Here is ftffa inasmuch as a 

person who is speechless () cannot at the same time narrate 
a tale or come account. Pundarlka was speechless but expressed 
{ mentally of course ) the acute pangs of love. $f%Tcl—(i) Narrating 
<ii) expressing. “ (jwffcf 

1.VMfald+t 

~Pu$$anka was seated on a throne; yet he seemed to be at Death’s 
door. One who is seated on a slab cannot be at some other place at 
the same time. The contradiction is to be removed by saying that 
Put 1 Marika’s condition was such that it might hasten his death or that 
he was bent upon ending his life, fearing that his ntfun might not be 
fulfilled, P, P, P, from the root, W with ft and 3FI—to 
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■ decide or determine. 

begins a series oi poetical fancies. Pwsfrfika was bang 

to Love. Mariana was burnt to death **. but 

Him. at the finest of Raff, in a bodiless form. Hence he « catted 

snrjf. Cupid was not seen though be was troubling Puntfanto* 1 J ep “' 

fancies that Cupid did not show himself to Puijdanka because e _ 

afraid of the latter pronouncing a curae upon Iran fot^ “ 

him The sage-kind is susceptible to provocation, Cf, **V WHI w 

I “ supra. W * J""* 

The God of love is supposed to have flowers as his arrows Probaby 
because they are the excitants of love. The five flowers winch 
supposed to be the arrows of Cupid are differentl y enumera ted. Cf. 

“ arftBBisfre at I * tga ?^ r 4 

s fi gM-i ^ia rra.1 fegafipf ’Mi 

ifttn fatTO m a S°ig« 11 ” Jayadewa-s lb- Sometimes 

the following are stated as Madam's arrows—srofcB, 

and fgHHWF—W are all synonyms o 

Madam, .We have seen above that 

Pumianka was quite motionless. A person becomes so when all his 
sense organs come to a stand-still. PuntfarikaJ being ste ady) ^eerr^ 
to be deserted by by his sense-organs (^41** trfti TO). lhe 
question naturally arises as to whether his sense-organs had gone 

leaving him utterly void. The poet imagines three reasons for the 

disappearance of P unfrtrV&S senses, (i) RW.spFMflW- 

&weta liad found a place in the heart of Putidanka. The senses of 
Puudarlka were very eager to see his sweetheart dwelling in lus heart. 
They therefore, ran to see her like young lads running tothe galleries to 

see a procession passing along the street, (i) SRTH.'I h ? 

were dissolved or melted away or had become unconscious (SRSPT J 
at the fear of the unbearable heat i, e* Loves torments. 

The senses could not bear this and therefore they vanished 

or fainted away. (Lii) iPP***.ij®”They left him 

being provoked at his agitation. Putitfanka was thinking of 
Mahabweta alone and no sense-organ of his was functioning properly. 

should better be construed with the last clause 
Due to any one of these three reasons the senses of Pundarika liacl 

deserted him ; . Puttfarika was despondent and 

was therefore shedding a ceaseless shower of tears with bis eyes. 
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3H*ra?ar —This may be taken either as an adverb modifying 
or as an adjective qualifying lit. means rainy or 

cloudy day or stormy or rainy weather d, * V. 

Here it means ‘shower’. All the words in the instrument'd sing, are 
in apposition to ^sm^pi^ST. *PTT 3*JT PT+fl&uH ; 

*n TW*- ?TFT at^isat ^TFT. The eyes were 

dosed; the poet fancies that they were obscured or blinded owing to 
the smoke of the fire of Love burning or (rather) smouldering 
within. —may also mean ‘the inside of which was 

irritated by the smoke etc,* A person rubs his eyes when troubled 
by smoke. As a result the eyes get irritated. 3*f£H*u$+f' , u : 
ftwroft ^ a#rfr «A+w«l This qualifies e. 

The shower of the tears was so profuse that streams were emitted 
through the space between the eye-lashes. ^nvhfi>'f)+i v ■ — 
Puitdartha was giving out heavy sighs—a sign of intense grief 
{which is not given vent to). With these sighs the filaments of 
the flowers were shaken—so heavy were the sighs. 

|$g*|4)tt4l|Gl ) rf^.1 . «W1- ^JhjB 

sighs rushed out taking with them the reddish lustre ( 

^ of his lower li[r-( 5avRg»tT ). The 3TOOWT being red is 

imagined to be the up-shooting (^ flame of the fire of 
Love that was consuming his heart. ^ shows -eofmi and not -iUHi- 
The adj, is appropriate. The WSR was radiating lustre 

all round: the flame of fire also rises up, illuminating the space 

around. m*n>tdU . ^mz^^^Puitdarika had reclined his left 

cheek against the palm of his hand (^[JT-wfclW ^ 

tgR: ?nn ), Spotless rays were shooting up from the nails of his 
hand. They brightened his forebear! which, then, seemed to have a 
mark of extremely white sandal-paste. The word ^$T is joined with 
W5I, 9IH, etc. without any change in the meaning. 

Cf. in the next clause, ..... Purujarika 

had only recently presented to MahS&WCtu the spray of Par Hat a which 
had served as his ear-omament uptil then. The Parijata flower 
was extremely sweet j some of its splendour was still lingering 
behind although the flower was removed from the ear. Bees 
were allured by this fragrance. The ear of Putuiarika, therefore, 
seemed to have a blue lotus or a sprout of Tumala as its 
ornament although it was bereft of one. The fancy here rests 
upon the colour of the bees, the lotos and the Tamale sprout. 
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<rqr; ssret q faawijl 

^r at^nr or *?#*: nf^H: srwftF (pleasure) 

at^H 3q#f<JTT— qualifying “ f^W ^flSUnfrfr farrow 

3*atf*n qfwa; i s> “ ?t tawr^ nqw f^wrfen q iW- ” *fir wto: i 

. 5R3T— The bees hovering over his ears, were humming 

sweetly but indistinctly The author fancies that the 

bees were, as if, whispering (into his ears) the charm ( jfst ) of cupid, 
that bring on infatuation “ i s reckoned as 

one of the five arrows of cupid that infatuate a person: the other four 
are 3TFTJT, ?Tm, and ^rTTVR. Cf. l * g 5f?W 

^HR^rr t *3**PT8T?f +|H+^ qw^FH- ST^if&TT: It ” or chants are 
recited at the time of discharging weapons. Cupid was discharging 
*i+Ti 5 *u< 3 i at Pntttfarika and the humming bees were muttering the 

3.. . . .fomm^Puiidarika was suffering from 

fervent love-longing; horriplations appeared on his body as a 
result of this 3*$u4lH<. The author imagines that he, under the 
pretext of these horripilations, as it were carried on his person a 
mass of broken tlowery tips of Cupid's arrows fallen on every 
pore of his shin. Pundarika was all agog with love: this was 
because Cupid had discharged all his ilowery at him. The tips 
of these arrows got stuck into every on his body and these lie 

was carrying. The s which were due to the disease of love-long¬ 
ing are fancied as the broken flowery points of cupid's arrows. 
“ fgrorcnTf <p?i PwfiH ” for 

see ^Inhiisxostti as xvc have seen 

above, instead of returning the 3Rpn*i? had given her necklace to him 
( Puridarika ). This necklace he was holding on his chest with his 
right hand. The necklace flashed, forth in the rays shot up from the 
nails of his hand. The rays with which the necklace was interlaced 
stand for the twrajs arisen due to the pleasure of touch. 

—This is a fine retort. The necklace that he held on his chest was the 
ensign of his rudeness or immodesty. Both the and the 

are white, . TTH, is an awkward compound, 

would have been better. Wqr;. 

Forms like qFzfef, ^gi+ld, anft*T etc. are obtained according to 
" wWr*I ” qio V—ii— 36. “ SfpSIFtr Sl^ir arc- 

ftr.tfe._iv. “iTt3f^nTFir 

l ”, .tl^*-4+||r|fi~The pollen 

of flowers on the trees hard by was falling incessantly on his body. 
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This pollen was, as though, the { the subjugating magic 

powder) of Madana. « Magic powder by which 

persons are allured or subdued. Such powders are used even 

in the present days. ewmmPw . ....^HM^-Tbe slioots or 

the Asoka trees growing in the vicinity touched him when 
tossed by the wind. The tender shoots are red. They, as 
it were, were imparting their redness to Putt^anka who was 
flushed with passion when they touched or caressed him. ^ There is 
a pun on the word *TH. It means ‘redness’ as well as 'passion'. 

CTCTrf&fr . ft H U— Drops of honey from the bunches of fresh 

or blooming flowers were falling on his body. It is fancied that 
the Sylvan Grace incarnate was consecrating him with holy waters 
for the realm of Love. The showers of honey stand for the holy 
waters which are used at the time of coronation of a king. Pttttdaribi 
was reduced to this condition because of love-sickness, ^ H^ce the 

word wCtl is quite appropriate. vauM ^ 

The Champaka trees nearby dropped their 

buds upon him. The fragrance of these buds was being enjoyed 
by swarms of bees. The Champaka buds are yellow and the bees 
dark. The former are represented as the «nwi«w4*s (red-hot 
pointed arrows) and the bees as the smoke. Hence the buds along 
with the bees, as though, appeared to be the smouldering s hafts o f 
love, with which PunJarika was being smitten. 

wrote: Sra a^JTtrp ^ *rf**T : ^ 

Prevff. The bees were intoxicated ) Wlth 

exuberant odour of the wood-land. Perfume, also, exites passion. 
SXK is an onomatopoeic word, ‘A low murmuring sound' 

1 a humming sound’ pres. pass, part- 

from with ft to revile, censure, abuse, chide etc. JfR— 

the ejaculation * Hum’ uttered in a menacing tone or in a 
threat, ‘ a roar or a grunting sound \ The idea is that the Southerly 
Br&tse was chiding or abusing him with a threatening roar in the 
form of the humming of the bees. With this low murmur of the bees 
the wfiKS was, as it were, telling him—" Pride bungs a person— 

however great he may be—to perdition or ruination. You, who were 
too proud of your austerities, have been reduced to this plight. Ha ! 
Ha! One should not, therefore, boast of his powers. Even ascetics 
have to submit themselves to the emotion of love. Can you now boast 
of your fspms, wrs etc". Mr. Kane offers a different explanation for 
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this clause “ as if meant to say— Be not idle and sad as you 

arei when I am here, you need not despair of successThis 
explanation is untenable in the light of the word used here* 

The tone of is one of and not of one offering help to 

the needy. alias rPto is supposed to be the excitant of 

passion and therefore the help-mate or the associate of Madatia* 
Here he rejoices in the power of his friend Madatta, The student 
should note here tliat the low buzzing of the swarm of bees is represented 

as the menacing sound of the Southerly Breeze. . feiti-Kpij — 

aqf ^ The month when this incident 

happened was the jpjJJTra or the The poet says that Pundarika 
was rendered fidgety or restless by the month of Chaitra with the 
din { ) of cuckoos cooing sweetly but indistinctly under the 
inlluence of passion. The warblmgs of cuckoos infatuate a love-sick 
person. The month of Chaitrat also, is an excitant of passion. In 
such surroundings Pundarika had lost control over himself and had 

therefore become perplexed or restless. .—The 

is represented as the clamour of victorious cries ( affa 
44gKM etc.) uttered in honour of the spring. 4*1 is compared to a 
king. People utter cries of victory to greet their king. was 

welcomed with the din of the hosts of cuckoos which stand far the 

minstrels singing the praises of kings. . 

with this begins a series of TOTTs. Owing to iove-longing Pundarika 
was all pale. He is, therefore, compared to ( moon at 

dawn ) which is also pale since her light fades away. 
lit. means, 1 seized or grasped by pallor : * hence ‘clothed in pallor’. 

.The fervent love-bnging had emaciated him : he 

was again pale (white). He, therefore, looked like the white 
( the stream of the Ganges in summer) which can 
be said to be SbjSUTW inasmuch as it subsides ( dries up) in 
summer. — Acc. sing, of Forms like 

R'ftR+tn, etc. are obtained with 
the addition of the affix to fS5T, etc. according to “ 

. 1 * 1 under the influence of passion 

he was fading away. He, therefore, appeared like the sandal creeper 
which also withers away with the fire inside, appli¬ 
cable to Pundarika as well as to Puttdanha was internally 

consumed by the fire of love, Acc. sing, of the pres, part. 

& to fade, wither, be down-cast or dispirited, .— 
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The condition which he was suffering from had changed him so much 
that even to Kapinjaia— his dearest friend— he appeared to be a 
stranger or one unseen or unacquainted or one undergone transmi¬ 
gration or one metamorphosed, . tfTRC. 

or practically mean the same thing. He was 

still and steady. He appeared to be possessed by a ghost or a devil 
or an evil spirit. P- P* with ** “ e * tered ° r 

possessed by an evil spirit”. ....rpii5)4 mentally 

deranged’. We cannot translate by ‘delirious’ for Pupfariha 

was silent. Cf. etc. Supra. He can not h e said to be 

delirious for a delirious person talks too much. Z*Xr\ also means 
4 ‘ Insane, frantic, mad A lunatic often sits silent or motionless, 
—cheated, deceived, Ji^rf^-ateorbed in 

dalliance or amorous sports or sunk in love. <WW«MWlPP— . 

Wtr?fT ***■ His disposition was not con¬ 

trolled by himself but by someone else i.e. by Love and hence 
he appeared to have reached the dimax of the influence of ^ love- 
The student should note the idiomatic expression 'Tft 
cf. below P. L. 

41PT. The cumulative effect of all this strange condition brought on 
him by love was that his original form was difficult to recognise. 

The whole paragraph sets a fine word-picture of a person 
oppressed by unreciprocated love. The reader can recall to his mind 
the exact condition of PuntfariPa, The picture is no doubt exaggerated 
iuid overdrawn but exaggeration or hyperbole is the soul of Bum's 

style. 

p. 31. L. 10 -P. 32 L. 4. 
wwfltifo it . 

Marking him in that condition Kapinjata was filled with appre* 
tension. He reflected on the power of Cupid : he approached and 
asked Pwi^unka what it was and what it all meant. Pundanka 
retorts him and trying to defend his conduct offers no convincing 
explanation for his strange condition. Convinced of the seriousness of 
the c ase, Kapmjala resolves to exhort him. 

WlrT fawT qualifies ^*1} *TT 

^ H. Supply 

observed P*titjanka in that condition for a long time: h e wa s a gfr as t 
and dejected. He reflects on the cause of all this, 

%ifi rfW“qualifies %3 5 ^ 41 ■*' 1 ’ ^ * ie 
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power of Nndawi is irresistible since even ascetics cannot withstand it. 

. This assigns the cause for the power of Cupid 

is irresistible. ar^tFJTTj ^—sthji 

may be taken as an adverb modifying or an adjective qualifying 

a^tn^R^—against which there is no remedy. The sr^qp^R to 
which Pimtjlarlka was reduced by Madana was absolutely irremediable 
or incurable. TW *is a particle used in more senses than one. Here 
it means * Indeed, forsooth, verily It is often used with the interro¬ 
gative pronouns and its derivatives, etc. in the sense of 

* possibly, indeed \ For its other senses Cf. “ ?fFtt ( named ) 

1 — i ; tl sr% HI Hffl ( probably) 

Hi; it is often used with sift in the sense of ‘ I wish, 
would that * “ aft nm «W ” : ’T^nr hft ( pretence or pretended 
action); when Hlfl is used with the infinitive it means ‘Granted, 
though, it may be, well— “SRigg ’Smw- HT*i ” i 

HITT (shows anger or censure) I HI or ‘HHlft HW 

<WIM*U?U (shows wonder) 3 * Jftft 

^rprrnfr —Treasure-house of knowledge. This evidently refers to 
Puttfarika. This and the following clause show Kapitijala's astonish- 
meot at the sudden change that had come over Puttdarika. 
Enlightened persons have no consideration for worldly affairs. They 
detest them but Pundarika, learned though he was, had yielded 
to the persuasion of Love, This is what has astonished Kapinjala, 
—all of a sudden, — become null and void. a*n... 

—This brings out the contrast between the former behaviour 
of Putuianka and his present action. Pundanka right up from his 
■childhood gave promises of being an ideal person: ( he had already 
fulfilled those expectations); he was regarded as a model to be 
emulated by the other ascetic youths ( HFtH qw ). But now, 
to what a miserable state Love has brought him ! Love has 
•disregarded his knowledge, slighted his austerities, and destroyed his 
profundity ( «u4)<i ). —stupefied or paralysed. What difference 

is there between Pundanka — once an ideal to be copied by others— 
and an ordinary mortal who succumbs to the overtures of Passion. 

The preposition bit in the sense of 'till, as far as and from’ 
governs^ the ablative. Cf. “ ^ qftnM&STC” 51T$. I ; 3 R 

HI. i; “ 3TT fo, ll. Besides these 
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senses wi is also used in the sense of f*T|— a little, somewhat, Ct. 

‘ W'ltf *■ m *! 

is joined to nouns to form comtwunds. W^?=!_ W* 

— to * .^ && ***&* 

‘k, which them are no mistakes or slips’. Vouth . lr ® e 
slips is seldom to be met with. This observe is true for 
all times. Youth is bound to commit mistakes. We learn ; 
our failures. Failure is no crime. ^ The^ autho^^htj^ 

written this in sell defence. **** 

^nf^: qffa Rwwfe -Kapiujal* took Ins seat on a part o 

the very slab on which Ptm&trtka was sitting. ac . tin ^ ° 

Kahinjala are dramatic and show great intimacy, 

* vttm m ^ wr-rtfera to T'rtft' K ^mjaU t addressed 

him who hail not as yet opened his eyes, m 

The ntam sentence is w..SHOT 

Aw .The subject of WTl *» «= <**?> 

which is to be supplied, wri* » to be «mnectai woh 

reasons why he opened his eyes with great effort and difficulty. 

fa*SP 5 t 5 ntf*T*. Th e (yea we re, as though, stuck 

§* being closed for a long time. though imbued. 

as if foil of P*fo- This was of course due to constant 
weeping. The reading dfcbPq q ft ffl would give the sense as though 
trembling, quivering or shaking.’ *> Jj be 

The raase of this wa * ^7 

Pwutarlka was constantly weeping: hence bis eyes had became 

red. ^r^ 3 TE?f—^ *g : ^ 

overflowing with tears. q?t ^ ™ *** 

^ ^ ^ ^r Th is *£* upotl 

both «wrot. ..and 3t>J . H» retl °>' es “® 

represented as the bed of rad lotuses and the flow of tears stands for 
a ‘white silken garment’ (**&*/*). The red eyes overflowing w.tk 
tears had, therefore, the hue ol a bed of red lotuses screened with *. 
white silken garment. ^ stands for both the eyes of Pwjfrnks 
for it cannot be said that Pwtdarlka opened only one eye while tne 
other remained closed. Few persons are capable of performing 
such a feat. Pui^arika surely cannot be included among these very 
few. mi—' With a languid or dull gaze’. Ihe gaze was 

languid on account of the influence of passion. is the object 
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of fMm. ft sighed heav ily or heaved a long sigh a 

sign of intense grief, srsrr —**\ 

This is an compound and modifies «** i~PurtJ«nka was 

put out with shame. He could not, therefore, proceed straight way 
but faltered as he spoke. * with fa— to be 

split up in pieces, be shattered or (scattered). 

(> &****!■ fiwt wm?‘ *f* *. WTOTO l 

ft^_ His malady ( fam ' ) was beyond any remedy i.e. it was 
absolutely irremediable. **ifa .. .fN —Kapi^'ala knew that the 
of Puydanka was incurable: Yet, he, as a friend, must exert 
his utmost to dissuade him from following an unrighteous path. 

Cf with this “ snunRe^KPlft atxn ‘ e ' 

A true friend advises justly. and are to be 

connected with fimy fr r. ‘ with all one’s*soul and might.” 


P. 32 L. 5— P. 33 L. 15. 

._ 

Another fine example of the forceful style of Bantu hapinjala 

waxes eloquent when he admonishes PnnJarlka first with taunts but 
at ft later stage with sympathetic words. Puiulanka helplessly 

explains his condition and implores his friend to save him. 

mrffaXftf . ^RHJTOr— Note the severe tone of hapvrjtifa 

and the retorts that he hurls at the door of Pun^anka. WW*IP~ 
a means to acquire merit. He asks Pundanka whether al this was 
undertaken by him to secure merit, thinking that penance only was not 
enough for ^mr-the secret o a vow, 

unknown to other ascetics. The TO* of avow ia not to be exposed, 
otherwise its efficacy would be lost, HWPPR-Telipous observance 
is any voluntary or self-imposed observance. It, also, mean* 
any minor or lesser vow or a du ty prescrib ed to b ^^uwhichn. 

not as obligatory as a **, Cf. mm 

*WT *fawm »” I 11 ^ philosophy fa** * thu_^ 

ofThTssteps of meditation. For the other stages cf. note on 
above. In fa** has altogether a different sense. here^i 

means a rule laying down synethh* which in “ 

rule would be optional ftP*^***^ q ™ W 

__ " %*— l^e an unenlightened person. hap;>ijaia 

ZZZffmSS** W*. do not that they are 

in ^ e a burt of ridicule by others and that others enjoy at their costs. 

-But you. my dear friend, are (anliehtaSed): you know .he proper 
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course i you can discriminate the right from the wrong. Why don’t 
you, then, realise that the miscreant of Cupid lias made you a laughing 
stock”. ** «reqT3^ l *l M ), 53 etc. are prefixed 

or affixed to words and are regarded as terms of 1 abuseCf. “ 3 

ww m PmwnmwjflSlffl ” g^o n ; "intnfc & gr^sr 

qtrftt ” IV ; <l ^ w* *m.” fcwr* 1—68. 

*JTT . ^TftrrwH —Every young man should note this observation. 

Bearing this in mind, he should not allow himself to be tormented by 
Madatta lest he would pass as a fool in society* It seems to be 
rather strange that such a remark should come from Buna who led a 
licentious life in his youth. Probably after all the bitter experience 
he had, he counsels his brethren not to allow Love to prey upon 

them. Example is better than precept, 3TT . — Kapinjala 

tliinks that Pundanka might have fallen in love thinking that he would 
reap happiness thereby. This argument of his dispels that vain hope 
of his friend. What hope of pleasures can there be in the sensual 
objects which are condemned by the good but highly prized by low or 

mean persons, R ^ - WiNUft— Mark the force of the sentence. 

The construction is W- 

W *£ 3 ^ PaiifMhM ftaw .The illustrations adduced in this passage 

not only show the impossibility of happiness from the enjoyment of 
sensual pleasures that are followed by a series of calami lies but point 
out that indulgence in the f^ppis is bound to lead a person to woe and 
misery as the sprinkling with water of a poisonous creeper or touching 
the blade of a sword etc. would do. — with the idea of 

acquiring merit. Watering trees, plants etc. conduces to one's 
merit but watering a poisonous plant with the notion of acquiring 
merit is a foolish deed for nursing such a creeper would result in the 
death of many a man. faltfewai—■ lit. means'more tha n thirty'. 
The word lias come to mean a sword because the normal l en gth 
of a sword is more tlian thirty 33T— This brings out the 

thinness (or sharpness) of the sword. string of blue 

lotuses (dark like the sword), The line of smoke of 

black aloe is also dark like a deadly serpent 
WRup ?*<!• *J¥R!n 53 — the pestle-like tusk of a mad or 

infuriated elephant. The tusk looks like a lotus fibre because 
kff mb whit e. "auft gRt Jtpri ngw arfor w % 

f-*R : '• ^4-4^1*11* ). For 1 a more or less similar idea cf. 
the following — mm far I w* 3 ^ 
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wr*ig i %j m*Wrc» 

*P wsi"^ *Tp3f ¥RIT ^R' §9W^ftp II g*itl*l'i II ®(fipi^,„,,,gfiRt 

*PP—Since Putidarika could not control his turbulent mind and 
check his excited sensesi Kapinjala asks him to shake off his 
knowledge. The knowledge of a person is fr<{|<<4i. e. it wards off all 
evil things but now it has become fswi4 l e. it itself is to be 
warded off. Thus* it has become impotent like the futile light 
of a fire-fly. The light of a fire-fly is useless since it is 
overpowered by that of the Sun. It is better to take and 

as two separate words than to take as one 

word as the commentator understands— -rHifo- 
f^^r4 ” I The reading fsj4l4*l adopted by Mr. Kale is 

certainly a better one than but if the evidence of the Mss. 

has supported it. Dr. Peterson would not have failed to adopt so 
good a reading, ft<l4*l is to be connected with *41 fa- as w'ell as 
with iflMH.- The are compared to streams because both 

are _and 4«4l l 4nfelr n fa . W Vmfa T^3®PPl 

imr- 

The senses get excited owing to the prevalence of violent passion 
while the streams are rendered turbid by a thick mass of dust, 4*RI 
( with may also mean the T3tt*]Pl. The H$fa of the 

is made of three guis (hence it is called (<*!*?»()— 

and In the state of equipoise the proportion of these three 

gois is clearly balanced but when it is disturbed H$fa gives rise to 
various things in the world. The preponderance of one or the other 
of the three guts is at the basis of multiplicity of emotions and disposi¬ 
tions in the universe. taking to waywardness ( with ); 

flowing outside the course (with JStstffe). stftud wh 

5PT (). —After all who is this Cupid 1 Kapinjala, 

hereby shows how insignificant an object that Love is! (JB ; 

) may refer to the misbehaviour of Pwularika or to Mariana 
condemned in the preceding sentence. The latter alternative is certain¬ 
ly to be preferred, gg straf* —the depraved or the vile one, 

tl^M —Pwuiarika was beyond all words of advice. He stopped 
Kapinjala in the midst of his discourse. mawti'tiW.PW 

stfa’ '*nr : 

qualifying which is the object of SU£5ZT. He wiped of 
from his eyes the flow oF tears that had started through every interval 
between the eye-lashes. Pundanka felt very sorry to hear the words of 
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his friend and a]so at his inability to carry out his wholesome: advice. 
He wept bitterly and a stream o£ tears was flowing from liis eyes, 
or means ‘ a continuous flow, current or stream ' Cf. '3W. 

"Hi ?lf? ^RT ’ VI-43. Also mi* ZO. WRR 

—Punrfarika was unable to support himself: he, therefore, 

reclined on the hand of Kapitijafa. .si — 

Pittidanka defends himself. He points out to Kapinjala that he 
is quite at ease since he has not so far been struck by Cupid’s 
shafts. Once he conies within the range of those deadly 
arrows, he would cease advising others or exhorting persons in Lhe 
manner m which he had rebuked him (i.e. Pvntfartka ). afMP— 
1'his states the reason for Kapihjala's being Note the study 

of the human mind here. It is love that disturbs the equilibrium of 
a person's mind. A person undergoes a great change once he falls 
in love. nrefrg ssifi faq m? h strcfrf^t: hr: thr Grtr %?tt: 

H'WP'iW.—qualifies 1 Deadly like the impulses i ifrr) 

of the poison of a snake. HPR* I province, range, 

It is easy to offer counsel to others, Persons in this world are in 
the habit of tendering advice to others but when they sutler from 
a similar emotion, their lips become scaled. They, then, eat up 
ivhat they had said to others. This, also, shows ;in admirable study 

of human psychology on the part oi the author. tJFR . 

Putj4<trtka says that he has been reduced to such a state 
that words of advice would be wasted on him. Who after all deserves 
to be advised—one who is on his senses or who has a mind free to 
think or who can see or listen or understand what others speak to him 
or who is able to distinguish between the good and the evil. As for 
himself, he was beyond all this. Why should his friend, then, waste 
his energy in trying to persuade him ? His efforts are certainly 
tnis-direeled, suwg ind, when used with the infinitive means * able 
or competent* " ^ ft aw" $HT. II. 56. It is 

used in various other senses 0) Enough, sufficient (either with 
dat. or inf.) " q|'JMUU64fW<& TO" II-+0 " erHTTnfflRl 

<X$V ^ H-49 f ii) A match for; equal to—R*gT (iii) 

11 has also a prohibitive force aixi means c no need of, away with 1 
** ^ST«I n sftiw 11-34. (iv) com¬ 
pletely, thoroughly “ RfFqfsj RT fNKWH& *' 53- 

— self-control, 
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^reflection. HW *PH—all talk about these virtues 

must vanish so far as l am concerned. These are the virtues which 
even- ascetic tries to cultivate. But Putufrnka says that he h no 
ionger an ascetic an hence Kapinjala should not talk about them, 

frsm-Pwidarika was anxious to die and 

so he did not make any effort to hold his life but the life itself some how 

effortlessly hangs on. . m*V- Note the synonyms for 

and opportunity for reflection has slipped 

away, .3H—Pt*t*d <*rikq ad mits his helplessness and 

looks* to Kapinjala for guidance, Who Sot Kapinjala would advise 
him in that juncture or who but be would divert him from following a 
wrong course. On whose words but those of his friend should 
Putidanka rely and who else but Kapinjala is a friend to him in 
the' whole world. There is nobody in the whole world who 
would fill up the place of Kapfijala. Punfarika does not blame 
his friend for rebuking him so severely. It was natural that he 
should have been excited at his strange condition. But things 
had gone beyond his control and he, therefore, desires tliat his friend 
should find a way out. As for himself, he cannot retrace hjs steps. 

^iiqT'ErT—wretched state. lhi$ 

is an S.O.S. or an ultimatum to Kapinjala. Instead of wasting 
his words in useless advice Kapinjala should exert himsell to administer 
some treatment against the fire of love with which his friend was 
burning. ^ ftfWRt =*13* 

The fire of his love was as scorching as the rays of the twelve suns 
that arise at the periodical Dissolution. For =fw't see note on ante. 
For the various portents that appear at the time of the world- 
Dissolution, see note on flaw's* supra. Uj'fpwi—remedy, treatment. 

—as long as I breathe i.e. before f die, 1 his is significant 
for it’s no use bringing the horse after the fair, bor the construction 

in see note ante. .Thi s giv es an idea 

of hts W^TOcTR. with gq* * to boil.’ fr. to 

scorch, to burn. 

P. 33 L. 16.—P. 35 L. 16 
. tjwfwHM 1 

Kapinjala's expostulations fell flat on Puntfarika ; he resolved to 
save his life at least and starts nursing the love sick Puntfanha, 
adopting the conventional procedure. His reflections this time 
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centre on the exploits of the powerful Cupid but he checks 
himself merging into useless thoughts. Convinced that the union 
of Ptqrfanka with Mahafoeta was the only solution to make 
his friend happy, he thinks of how to bring it about. Punjanka 
wouldn’t propose himself nor would he consciously allow Kapinjal* 
to move in the matter. Hence without the knowledge of his friend 
he liad come to Mtfhaitwcta. He brought his account to a close with 
earnest appeal to her to do the needful. 

........■ PtittJanktT defended his conduct as best 

as he could. Yet KapmjaJa was not satisfied with his explanation. 
He did not give up his duty as a friend and tried to dissuade his friend 
from following the wrong course of and on. —Imp. 1st pets. 

sing, of the caus. of si + g^ to awaken, to rouse. *pr....$ifj— 

Kapitijala recounted in dear, coaxing and entreating terms the prece¬ 
pts of the scriptures, giving illustrations and quoting historical episodes 
of persons who mastered similar emotions and thus saved themselves 
but Puttfarika turned a deaf ear to all his words. The words in the 
instr. plmal qualify clear 

because of the precepts or teadiings of the scriptures 

A religious or a sacred treatise or scripture. The 
word 7TT8 is often affixed to words denoting the subject e. g. 

srrnira, etc, > 

example, illustration, instance. It appears that Kapi?ija!a cited 
mstances similar to Pmfrnk*. J 

He also quoted historical episodes. and 

modify ( Pres. pass. part, from with wfit J. 

***** —entreatingly, or prostrating before him. 

‘ 3T5TT I 

complacently or coaxingly. Note the idiom. 

Hid not lend his ear (tome) or did not pay attention (tome)’’. 

. l He has reached his climax: be cannot be * 

fQrce ti <°rettaei hisjjteps’ a|7^-^ to go to excess " srienj#- 
riffle|Q ” JTT9T. II ; " iratSgnTp *■; “ 

F=(Vd*.-u ira: "■ The word alfalfa i 3 used in the 

of <ex “^ or climax' by the author at another place also “ 

" below. Cf. fi TT! 5TfS Titr t * above, g)'14i|d<yq|4|... 
Served with an ultimatum that he was, Kapinjala 
makes up his mind to save the life of his friend at least and beg ins 
administering the treatment that is often ministered to love-sick 
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persons. He collected lotuses, their fibres and leaves as well and 
prepared for him a bed to allay his burning lever* ew* abl. sing, of 
This refers to the lake *TWP“-qualifies 

Juicy or succulent. is the object of 

(ger. from *? + + £)—liaving plucked. ar<s?s*f—'Siw^'i sufraaift 

—furnished with drops of water. The object of is 

tRpr: ?Rq *p ( sweet, astringent) ^ 

qualifies 59? ted lotuses, 3^3*? blue lotuses and 

qpjjgs—white lilies, have seen above that Putufarika was 

sitting on a slab of stone embowered by creepers. 1 Pi^'i 

* above. Iniperf. 1st person 

sing, of the caus. of ^ to arrange or prepare, g^fstquui^ 
fitfJU I -HT ( )—“when be had stretched himself at ease on the 

bed of lotuses. xt^Hfod'JI^Ml^r -0 * sandal^and^other trees. The 
reading is better than for it is the 

tender shoots of sandal-trees that are used in such cases. 
is the object of (ger. fr. to squeeze or to press) “ S*m 

Wrfq inherently or naturally 

sweet. This and the following expression in the instr* sing, qoalifiy 
T¥R. —a mark on the forehead made with any fragr ant o r cool 

powder. v * 55 - also 

means an ' ornament worn on the forehead ’ 

* cool like snow atW I d^tq .—tor this construction see note 
on ail ante. ^ —rubbing and besmearing the body 

with cosmetics or fragrant substances. Cf. swBwi 1 

?: *m- () dFT s^f*sif=i Amfc 

atwi: sftitffit—qualifies t camphor-dust). The camphor-dust 

had fallen in pieces through the interstices of the cracked barks of 
a neighbouring (camphor) tree. The commentator takes <JI?? as 
referring to trees in general. This is evidently not intended.. 
q,<M ^ —Kapthjaki powdered the small pieces of the dust with 
his hands and stopped the perspiration of- Punfarika by applying 
the powder to his body. #?^>ne of the eight glitags (or 
external indication of internal feeling or emotion). vuftq4>*lN is one 
of the divisions of *TI?s in poetry. For the eight tjne?^TT?s 

“ mi** from ' %**to*m* && 

^n: II The fmfqWT? is a fixed or permanent condition of the 
mind. These feelings give rise to the different TOs—each having 
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its own w i RfWi* . The pnpmt^s are eight or nine “ 5FR»S 

5 f NM*ns 1 spst i f^w*»wreT sfN? smisfa ^ u" m> wi- 

arfwHKiTR opposed to is a transitory feeling. The 

which are 33 or 3 + in number, are not necessarily tbe substratum 
of tbe but they feed the prevailing sentiment, strengthening it in 
various ways. For the enumeration of the E*iriraTTf*n^s cf. . 

IV—31-31 and **TTI?ra l. .s^fRre*3t— 

—This refers to Punijarika. Kapinjaki had laid on 
his chest a bark-garment wet with sandal-juice, ^•ii'iT^r.qig,—die act 
of fanning H rtg ” , Kapinjahi fanned him with a 

plant iin-leaf t ) that was shedding sprays of transparent water. 

W fapp 3 ?rc I The 

student should note that all these clauses refer to the conventional 
treatment meted out to souls suffering from unrequitted or 
unreciprocated love. The modern treatment to such suffering hearts 
is Far too different from the classical one referred to 
here* rr? sj .., ..Kaputjfifhf was busy in administering this 

treatment to Pundaribtt. stiiwin', an^sfr^, §rf?P and qualify 

it, spq_^yq^q?Trp—K apinjaitt had to arrange Ills friend 5 -bed 

■with fresh lotus-leaves now and then as Lhc old ones became hot 
as soon as they were placed underneath Pundanka s body owing to 
the burning sensation that he then experienced. As tyiipiiijulti was 
■engrossed in this, he could not but reflect on the power of cupid. 

.—The mind-bom i, e. the God of Love. He 

is so called because love is the function of tire mind. Nothing is 
difficult in this world for cupid to achieve. The word is rather 

ill placed in the mouth of Kapinjahi for only a few lines above he had 
condemned him as Probably Kapinjala s attitude of looking 

at things is now changed. He is now facing facts squarely, On the 
previous occasion His mind was too much ruffled and lie looked at things 
through coloured glasses, iFFT tsftvi l His illustrates his 

preceding proposition, Cupid has succeeded in bringing together two 
persons that would never have otherwise crossed each other's path— 
Punfarika innocent by nature and contented in his dwelling in the 
forest and Mahahveta a GaDdharva-princess of bewitching charms, 
jfiHWftg g, ou the one hand and fWfqwi^wrt«w,ifi(b 

on the other show bow utterly impossible it is for 
such two persons to meet but cupid brought them tog ether and 
hence there is nothing that is $ 4 ^, 5 ^, and for 
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Love. For the construction in S.* see note Srtfrw. 

only that be attempts tbin K s b ntjnsolentl y does he 

move towards things quite inaccessible to him. nla'&v.mtl'H. - 

51 HT qwn.ir*—It's no wonder that he unites 

when he is capable of uniting even inanimate things if p 

him. Note the use of 3t?t*t. ^ und other rootsliay.ngthya^ 
signification govern tbe dative of the person pleased. 
rfwt,' “rra^Ttr tartsw” The follmvmg cla uses illustrate the 

proposition advanced in5H1 si«MI "to. »aV^. hls ‘ . 

following sentences are rather baffling. The co mmentator esplains 

them as follows— 11 ftqwww ft*" 11 a=TF— 

f aft™ stgrPTi ftwi* UK** (gWU : WB_L "S® 

5VJWT550*1 Hem* SW STOH 

f wfclWdinitwrtiqMldr+ieil'll ' "3 *L w qg _ 

It will be seen that the commentator mterpretes 
and ?rfe* as *#. Thus, according to him the clauses mean, the 
(the moon-lotus) entertains love for the rays of the moon» 
while the ^ (the day-lotus) gives up her hatred for the sun. 
This interpretation is untenable in view of the context m which 
they occur. We have remarked above that the following sentences 

illustrate the proposition *TW. Hfillce ,hey must 

interpreted as to bring out the power of cupid m uniting two 
inanimate objects quite unstated to each other. 1 his is bes in¬ 
stanced in fax and 5 3 T 3 gand 

m and fa*. The same train of thought runs through 
and .This, we hope, can be brought byexpiammg 

the clauses as follows— .tO faW' 

q rawft n ft —The feWs here referred to are evidently the 

of the setting Sun. It is these fcFTs that bring the^ un ion of the 
and her lord viz., the Moon closer. The ffM* 15 flushed 
with passion (for the Moon) with the rays of the (setting) sun. 
Hence indirectly she can be said to be entert aining a soft corner for 
tbe (ii) wm — 1 hls 15 Uie 

1st interpretation offered by Mr. Kane “ loves the rays of the sun 
i.e. becomes full of affection (for the moon) after the rays of the bun 
i.e. after the Sun has set”. This is more or less similar to (■). In his 
second interpretation Mr. Kane explains fe*wft*w as the moon not on the 
analogy of the commentator but by advancing a different reasoning 
altogether “ f^TW? Anon ^ But this interpretation is 
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open to the same fault as that of the commentator. . 

^ti^T H-fal <T<^—‘gives up her hatred for the rays of the moon' 
The rays mentioned here are the rays of the moon at dawn. It is at 
dawn that the day-lotus begins to bloom {poetically smile) though 
tlie rays of the moon touch her petals; hence poetically the 
can be described as giving up her hatred for the moon. This is evidently 
unier the influence of the love for the is filled with longing for the 

Sun—her Lord. The influence of love is so powerful that even the 
gives up her natural hatred for the moon and begins to laugh, thus 
preparing to receive her lord. Mr. Kane, after giving the literal meaning 
of the sentence, explains the underlying idea thus. “ The gives up 

him who hates the rays of the Moon i.e. darkness—^ 
yUB t 7 T The does not laugh at night and 

closes its petals when the sun sets'*. But under this explanation we would 
rather expect and In connection with these two sentences 

we cannot help remarking that Batui is not speaking of any strange 
natural phenomenon but alludes to the aspect of the night and day- 
lotuses blooming at the rise of the Moon and the Sun respectively. 
He has, however, cleverly worded the sentences. The pun rests on 
the arrangement of the words and pot exactly on the sense they 
convey. The words and not the sense alone bring out the power of 
Cupid in mating two inanimate objects intrinsically opposed to each 

other. firSTTfa.ftfOTSTirfSt—'The night mixes with the day. The 

night follows die day. The cycle goes on endlessly. The simple 
physical phenomenon of the night following the day is looked upon as 
a onion of the two brought about by love. The night and the day are 
opposed to each other by their very nature and yet they are united. 
So vigorous is the power of Love. The commentator explains this on 
the same plea of * ftqnft TTftnfa 

ftrwMriwidwfc < tot— forint 

«T5*T STO !R*TT' .^—Moon¬ 
light adapts herself to darkness. The moon shines at night, and 

are poetically said to be wedded together, tlptffa.ftw—The 

shade faces the light. Where there is light, there is shade below. This in¬ 
variable association of the two is here represented as a union due to 

love. Light and shade are opposed to each other, aid?]*}.....— 

Lightning forgets fickleness in the company of tire cloud, -aw* 
(a cloud) js here said to be the lover of which is fickle by nature. 
Lightning is potentially present in the cloud. Thus it is said to be 
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standing firm by the cloud. HTTTq.....old age moves on with 

youth. This can be explained in three ways—(i) Youth is followed 
by old age. This physiological phenomenon is spoken of as the old age 
waiting upon youth due to the power of love, (ii) A man becomes all 
grey and emaciated when once he has come under the sway of love. 

(iii) Even an old woman {^) is enamoured of a 
young man. This is not unusual because the power of love is 
irresistible. The word is rather objectionable. 

apTOrc and are all words in the masculine gender 

but is not. To remove this objection we have to take 

as an adjective standing for '3W*. Note that in all 

these sentences the words are happily chosen, "pfe t|f .. 

—Kapinjaia says, “ what of other things ! why should I refer 
to them to show the power of Love to achieve impossible things 1 
The case of my friend—this Pwtdarika —alone illustrates the proposition. 
When Love has successfully contrived to reduce this vast ocean of 
tranquillity ( viz. Pmidanka ) to such an insignificant state that of a 
fickle blade of grass, what is left for him as difficult to achieve ? Who, 
possibly, had thought that such a serene person as Pw^iarika would 
come under the sway of Love ! But this has been a /(fit accompli. 
Hence my salutations to that Great Madana 1 Pl'Jtdl+KH—having no 
remedy. MFR—the calamity that had beFallen Puttdanka. 

. Ham i gT4H t 4 ‘Things had gone beyond his control. The 

only thing left for him to do is to find out the means to save the life 
of his friend. This passage shows his anxiety to find one. — 

thoughts. . —Kapinjala realises that no useful 

purpose would be served by indulging in unprofitable thoughts. Facta 
turn verba — "Deeds not words" is the motto that he should 
follow now. Otherwise there would ensue a dire calamity, npni... 

must save his life by any means fair or foul. 
Note that he—an ascetic has no scruples in adopting even unfair 
means for saving the life of his friend. What a power the bond 
of friendship holds over men's minds! 

refers to UFTHT**- —Union with her i.e. 

Maftasweia, This was the only means to save his life. — 

is not a good reading because Mahasweta is recounting the direct 

words of Kapihjala. .—This shows why he 

should act himself and not wait for Puntfartka to move in the matter. 
Construe — ^ dMlfaW ST^tWft mm*: 
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^q’JT^prm^ ?Rrt4 5f I Pundtznka is yet a boy and hence 

amJErff (shy, timid): he looks upon his love-affair as 
(antagonistic to his austerities), aT»jf%?T (improper or unworthy of 
himself) or -SifgW (a mockery). It is then certain that he would not 
himself propose to the Ciandharva-princess and thus fulfil his cherished 
desire. The parties affected by love never move of themselves: it is 
their friends that have to take the initiative. *P5*rre...m-Hu<n may 

also be construed with .'EPtft but this would involve the 

fault of tr^T53T«—an^Tsfre:. 

jj^T u^‘ 4 |rr; ®rfrf—though his life remains by one breath only i. c. though 
he may be on his death-bed. eiauw""^ tffJfrt ?irt 

Snp—admitting of no delay. Kaptnjala cannot wait until somebody 
else acts in the matter or till Mahlis^ela comes there of herself. 

—The good opine that a friend’s life must, in all cases, 
be saved by committing even a base deed () howsoever 
censurable it maybe 1 stfffJTlSfnTTfa). Cf. this wit h simi lar obser¬ 
vations supra. —extremely ignominious. —bis,.: or 

ignoble. 3 WW <! M ,w M 1—obligatory or imperative. This refers to his 
going to MahBswt0 and informing her of the wretched condition of 
Ptaupirlku —an ascetic. ei^TT* “ fl^f Having resol v* 

ed to approach Mahuhaeta, Kapmjata slipped from that place under 
some excuse (without even informing Pundit tika as be 
apprehended that he, i. e. Puiutariku would ward him off from following 
this wrong course. ct/w^ ® *ff {^lh it) 

object of. f?R!pr—Knowing that l was out for an unseemly act. 
■HoliTli W3TI —qualifies Being overcome with shame, 

gfo fflqfefl ,. .yr^ft—Concluding his account, Kapvtjala requests 
MahSxweia to do the needful under the circumstances. *ig<Hl¥l 

—what is in keeping with this sort of love (of Ptujiiarlfiu ). 
WW’TKirfTjFtj —what is in conformity with my v isit her e. Great 

persons always refer to themselves in the plural. 11 SptT 

^ gsgfr siwnvr ris 

—-expecting as to what ,Vr«hiis« ; £ttF would reply. 

Page. 35. L. 17.—P. 36 L. 17. 

3i5i. 

MahaiweiE is tilled with ecstasy to hear from Kap&jata that 
Putujartktt is to mien ted by love, arid so she begins to pay compliments 
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to Cupid. Yet, rather shy, she does not know what to reply. 
Just then, the Queen's arrival is announced. Kapinjaia, fighting shy 
of the crowd, slips from the place, imploring her once more to save 
the life of PumMka. The queen- mother comes in state, stays there 
for some time and departs. N<ihahwet7i> however, being absent- 
minded, is unconscious of all that. 

The main sentence is sif The sub-ckuses express 

how MaHSkwetS responded to KapUfjalas speech, . 

a ^ke; frlTUT P. P. P. fr. ft + ^—qualifying -HWH, 

A person merging in a Like is filled with water, which in this case 
is ambrosial bliss; she has heard from KapiTijaia that Pundarika 
has deeply fallen in love, which fact fills her with joy. 1 his expres¬ 
sed in this and tha next four phrases which are rather synonymous. 

^.a wtftuff . —sexual pleasure. P. P, P. of 

to descend, to enter. TFT is a suffix used to indicate ' made of, ’ * compos¬ 
ed of,* cr ‘full of. w^TP.P.P.of * fc»U«|es 

transitive when preceded by certain prepositions. a festive 

occasion, when the mind is full of joy. srft^: highest pitch, <am* 
qpnpre. part, of + 5TT11 A—to lie down. The root is intransitive yet 
like Wf and WT becomes transitive when preceded by and 

governs the acc. according to 1* ^ 4M 

(prc* Po¬ 
part. of Mrf=T^l causal, to narrate) tRTt {TFTT) qualifies sq* 

subject of who by tears communicated that it was an 

occasion of ecstasy for me. All the phr ases in inst rumental p lural 

qualify .^1% t 

m wzn ( abashment) d^I. 

frfl^TRT' gi3 ***** WFT, Her face was 

drooping a little as a result of abashment that arose in her that very 
moment. So the tears flowing from the eyes, winch in their natural 
course flow along the cheeks and over the dimples ( ) , go* 

slipped over t hem-lit. did not touch them. 3^<m. ...*&* 

HT55PW*—the tear-drops fell in so close a succession () by 
falling over and over that they showed as if a garland was strong of 
them, t[q star—a manner of proceeding as if in a garland. 

3 ^.contact. PWTd—magnitude from^big, derived 

like 5PRTTFI (see OTl^ page 31 ). heavy. The tears were 
gushing forth through the eyes; but the eyes were open, and hence 
these did not come in contact with the eyelashes; ordinarily when 
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on? weeps the eyes are half-dosed and the tears touch the 
eyelashes, break and fall so they are small. But the case being 

otherwise here* they are big and heavy. . 

This is how she views tlie situation. RfEPTI is a particle 
•expressive of joy or gladness and may be translated as I am glad, 
‘happily, 7 'thank God; etc. Cf. f*CTT afHftf (Mai. 4). 

(vide Apte’s guide § 280). W an epithet of cupid signifying 
that- he has no corporeal form as the result of the fire from W* eye. 

Cf. App. IV. TTlfsfW like me ; as he has followed me. . 

towards me, to be construed with slightly, to 

some extent, qfff q regarded as one word, is used in the sense of 
‘ to be sure, 1 to own 1 ‘ to speak the truth.' She meant that it was 
here that Madatta was tormenting her, yet even in doing so he had 
expressed that he was favourable to her; Sxtmrntt Instr. sing, of the pre. 
part, of the causal of to torment. Another explanation can also 

be offered: supply jsfpp** as the object of 4M1WI. In tormenting 
Puttfanka Cupid lias shown to me his { PwitfarVut's ) favourableness 
to me. She means that no doubt that Cupid tormented Puntfariba. 
But what was the subject of his love that he should be so 
love-sick ? Of course she herself. She was herself love-sick for him 
but by this time iiad not known to what extent her love was 
reciprocated. Here was an indication, uft ^—nei 
f%r5ra ‘possibly, 1 ‘Indesd,’ *1 sliould like to know'; is added 
to the interrogative pronounandits derivatives in these senses (Cf, Apte's 

Guide S 257). has obliged me.f$.supply 

P. Pof the causal fr. 3q+<TT to bring about or to accomplish. 
# ttr.. .fRTRT *P!g: *9# *PT a relative or a friend whose 

business is to help. Cupid has favoured her by giving her heart's desire 
■e.g. Pundanka's love. What relative could have equalled Cupid by 
helping her to that extent ? qj*j Batta makes references 

to this fact many times that the appearance gives glimpses of the 
■character. Cf. 

I p. 26. jn^ut ^ T^vt: *£w | iiTv*ti 4HIJWT- 

I The belief that * face is an index to the diameter ' has been 
subscribed to by Kalidas also. Cf, ' *t RIQII ywifatiA^uY 

| IV. Pot. Pass. Part, from jrfff + 4 A. 

to undertake. She is rather confused; she is glad, no doubt, but what 
response could she give ? The nature of the dilemma she was now facing 
.is made dear by her on page 37. But she required time for that 
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anil Kapitijala was wailing for a reply. In order to relieve them 
both out of this awkward situation Bana brings the queen-mother on the 
scene, q# fextHq-mj (WH). A genitive absolute construction. 
This expresses, like the Loc. Absolute the sense of 1 when * ‘ while ' 
and not its usual special meaning contempt, and disregard, used 
with the participle as in this case gives the sense, as soon as * no 
sooner than , 1 < scarcely when,’ ‘The moment that \ (Apte s guide § 124). 
4 W Wl l—ufedl full of hurry, hurriedly. #t*fT hurry, confusion. 

governs the dative of the person but the acc, ( as used here) 
and the gen. too are not rare. used in the sense of 'that'. In this 
sense this particle requires at least a subject and a verb in the 
sentence quoted. So the complete sentence is Sift* ®f 

(at ease or normal) *IW* ^TT ^* 4 .. lov ing 

learnt. This shows the cause why the queen came there. It was possible 
that bv that time some of the servants might have conveyed the news 

that Mahakweta was ‘not well* .. 

51^5! < 1,^41 vq yqqt t is the main sentence 

{crowd) (shy)—this gives the cause why Kapinjala hurried. 

In the ordinary course be could have waited longer for the reply, giving her 
full time to weigh the pros and cons. But she must now pay attention 
to the queen—-her mother and as such would take a long time us 
siq sqr&KP —-a cause for long delay. The apparent^excuse 

he puts before her is about the sunset, &irciQH«iWa 

crest jewel of the three worlds, an adjective of 
For at that time he had to offer his evening adoration 
He might also have suggested that the approach of sunset is follow ed 
by moonrise—an occasion that excites and aggravates the passion of 
the love-sick people. Even while going he implored her once more 
very earnestly^ which is beautifully expressed in his modest request 
*R3!n......fwr 1 (dear) g®* wi ( protection) 

{a present or a gift to Brahmins) ^'4*^ I n. T 4t ^3T^: 
here I fold my hands. Mark this use of ^ ( cf. Apte’s guide § 131) 
spftetft seems to be a constant attendant on the queen, following her 
everywhere. W e have met her before with the queen when the latter had 
been for tbe bath. flowers; tjz^m or perfumed powder. 

(scented cosmetics or unguents, probably like the modern snow 
and toilet powder). We have taken this compound as mx&l for it 
includes similar other things such as sandnTpaste, collyrium and so on. 
Some of the servants carried these while the hands of some others were 
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busy waving the cbowries. After these followed in train live f^TKts 
an d others, jf.wt—a hump-backed person. —a mountain dweller 

barbarian. UTJR—a dwarf. But Apte gives WRrfl—as 

equivalent to a hump-hacked fierson and a dwarf. q6*T-“deaf. 
a dumb and deaf. SfFtT ifa 

quoted by ^IT. These persons are referred to as assigned to the 
harem (cf. page 74 Kadambari), For “sFjrlWJjsp giwi (+t 13^ i+ci fa t-n S - 
Calcutta editions read fqw meaning‘maimed.* 

Prof. Kane prefers it as yielding good sense. But comparing with the 
passage quoted above we can hardly justify it. 4^44 ft somehow, with 
great difficulty. This brings out the force of the words, 5RTW. 

uq if TTJTT —Tliis is till in all of my property ; this is all I have, 

wfera*t*ra , q,—the time for reply. gerund from 

I A. to expect fRtri—through the door that was blockaded 

on all sides ) by attendants. AD the phrases ending 

in instr. singular qualify qfeRiT grraifSpn—=tfT^t— 

a female door-keeper derived from ai% (rfr) ?r: a door, a gate. 
tsTST a group of people. The door was blockaded by y^rSKTsM, 
and qft^PT. We have got three adjectives, qr?*M— attendants, 

followers, servants taken collectively; especially the retinue, or 
the train of female attendants, the maids. The position of the 

adjectives is rather not clear. Wt&f. etc, qualifies srorcTRRvr. 

There is no adj. preceding while . ( ! sn*re -- 

come before qft^PtsT. So we have to take these 
last three with As a matter of fact even the 

and WidJiQs are included in qfejsr. j-gnipt WHFIV 

"ttqr I is the leaf of the piper betel, rolled together with 

the areesnut, catechu, chunam and spices and is usually chewed after 
meals. Carrying a betel-box was the special privilege of a servant ol 
rank, generally a female and designated as a I The servant's 

report of the queen’s visit in state, her stay there and departure have 
been cut short in one sentence as it is not likely to develop any effect. 
oTOPhirfis the Aor. Ill sing, of qr to go; mark the words gfti fepqi. 
She stayed there for a long time; yet NahahvetZ was unable to take 
cognizance of her for she was absent-minded ( qfqp tffT). 

Page 36. L. 18—P. 37. L. 13 

*raprr ^ .i 

With the sunset and the subsequent fall of darkness, Nah5§weta 
becomes much mure restless and seeks advice from Tttrttliko a? to 
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what course she should follow. She puts before her the consequences 
of either of the alternatives viz., to accept Kapinjalas request and 
incur demerit or court death and disappoint Kapmjala and perhaps 
cause the death of Pundartka which is all the more sinful. Just then the 

dusk sets in. _ 

In this and the next four paragraphs, froni^ -»»«»- 

3fp*5i%, ot ctWfw .' W 

» .«M Mm .fj* 

describes very minutely the successive minute changes, changing shades 
of the evening, starting with the sunset and ending with the advent of 
sptnm the first watch of night. Such descriptions are not rare with 
Bana. Cf. the sunset and the subsequent fall of darkness (page 136), i e 
morning ( page 25 ). Yet each of these descriptions has peculianties o 
its own. In the present series the exciting character of themght-fall 
aggravating the condition of the love-sick persons has been beautifully 

portrayed. 

iiapri * WR-Wtt a locative absolute c °f 
showing the contemporaneity of the mam action , an? - 

.5'^ 5* rf&Wii trftar 

( whose horses are green like thefts—pigeons) going with 
an epithet of the sun, derived from the root * to fe gl Tto «n 
impels the beings to work and hence his name. He 
the lord of the existence of the day -lotus-plants (>. J he <“* 
lotuses bloom with the sunrise and fade with the sunset and hence the 
sun is poetically fancied to be the lord of their very existence Agau 
means weU disused to the ■w'l* birds. ^ . 

^TT^fbirds are united and with the sunset they seguat u 
loc sing, of the denominative from red. s#wrg^ e onzon. 

(tendered ,reen), MM (blur,> » 

Mark the contrast and colour-harmony. 

when this mortal world was enveloped in darkness. 

t-fa*) few*"- .* to 

strued with fofifcn or *1^ ^ the first case it means that . 

darkness (after the sunset) was as dark as the inundating floods 
at the great Deluge, which does not give a good sense for those 
floods we cannot take as dark. In the latter case the comparison 
is sought between the action of and 3PR of the 

Still darker BTuui refers to qim as the region of darkness on 
page 43. MW l WwfiwIwN f etc. flM^H^-perplexed, at a loss 
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to know what to Jo, at wits end,—qualifying ?nira—the 

same Taraliku. ; she means tlmt Tnmlika who so far had helped her, 
adv. greatly, srif&q. perturbed, q srfmn% (the knowledge 
of the course of action) ant crq fqia&lf'l stRi^ and arc rather 

synonymous; she means that her heart is confounded so she cannot 
think and her limbs are perplexed and so cannot move for they do not 
know what to do. to be able, in the sense it is used with an 

infinitive or the dative (Apte's guide § 67 A) apg stfq even a 
little, qualifies V, L. com, explains 

yrefq; q? not having definite know ledge ( of the 

course of action) and hence perturbed, wfircn^ fit, proper, suited 
to the occasion (derived) from now, at the present moment 

-Hitfcf dTrarf. wfn has the same sense as ' here * in English, ara 
t *r4'*3i; JTrp—here lias KapCnjakt left (just now). —just in 

your presence; she means that all the facts are before her (Taraltka) 
and she has known all the antecedents. She wilt be able to guide her. 
Mahakweta is unable to decide for she is confounded, ffT^ first of all, 
before anything else, ^—like other ordinary women born in 

low family. She is born of a high family. The main sentence is rrn? 

Sf* ^w^rgwRT....awri tic in I Tgrrra—having approached, 

HTff*nw—get myself married to him, wi{»fapgi%:—blinded by passion 
( Slftrp )- —an unjust act, a sin. — 

trespass against the elders, ITie common characteristic of the simile 

is jiven by a scries—“WftfcMiiq*!. aR^Ul -.tTRfT. 

ikww's style has this peculiarity that similes are quite elaborate. 
This series of gerundial phrases brings out the different aspect of the 
simile. We had an example of this type discussed in the ^I d14m—Jtravi 

** ir .page 14. The contrast between rrfT^rtT who is high-born 

and 5rR?B?qqip who are not so bom is brought out by these phrases, fqgm 
33111*—abandoning all sense of shame ; M^“fiiving up firmness 

of mind which is required to control oneself in the hour of test or infatua¬ 
tion; discarding modesty; — 

regardless of public censure; 3*1^113*— transgressing the 

rules of good conduct. sftei*—violating (my) good character; 

wqnurai (gerund fr. arq-hri^ causal) slighting the family; 

not permitted. For a similar idea see page 253 K. 
....... etc. era ‘if/ 'supposing that, 1 'in case’ 

(cf. *ra page 21.), qingfrait*—qHfq srgfNPi— 

Through consideration for n4-*; the first alternative resulted in sp** 
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that was to be thus discarded. *dWWK^*iafa—1* oi reSOlting 

to the other alternative ; mm, firstly, before anything else, 

on the face of it. *+eiHHW^**-who voluntarily came here. SW 
TO >rraf (request) ^ ai^T HW. 1 MW 1 HKW-I|«PW U 
request) 3 ^?: (expression) cTFT WF (violation), Kapmala liad 
come to her voluntarily and had preferred this as bis request to her. 
OT moreover, secondly. MMfa'lfa—destruction of life, accident 

to the life. ablative shows cause of ttie action. 

?T3- then, the correlative of W m an Mini 

oi it of tiie murder of a sage i.e. Pmxd^ka. ** sin. KaPinjala had 
described Pundarika’s agony as M+MI-tUlffW and finally when he 
left he had begged the life of his friend. Hence it was clear that 
if she did not go, there was the possibility of this danger. 
TaraWa was faced with the choice between the two evils. In 
order to give her breathing time the poet now directs h is^ a ttention 
to the phenomenon of the night-fall and the moonrisa. ^... . • 

^fa-even as i wa s saying thus. ^ 

—qualifying suwkri (by the light, gl immer ) fqtgW 

lit. fainter than the faint one; very faint. fe 7 ! the quarter 

presided over by mm, (Indra ) i.e. the East. The east, south, west 
and north are supposed to be guided by Indra, Ymna, Varuna and 
Kubera respectively. *fWT, attained a dusky colour. 

like the sylvan grace in spring. ^(polleri) 

This is the common characteristic of the simile, 
is expressed in approaching of herself without the permission of the 
father or the consent of the mother. In following this course she 
would first have to discard shame (an ornament of womanhood); 
secondly firmness (which meant a confession of fickleness not appropriate 
to education); modesty (a characteristic virtue of maidenhood); 
righteous conduct (an essential attribute of the culture she was bom 
of); character {that every human being has to respect) ; in doing so 
public opinion might be offended—that one must care; the honour of 
the family might be shaken—that one must avoid; all this means 
infamy in this world and grave sin in the other world. This act 
she feels not in conformity with the womanhood, unsifted to her 
education, unbecoming of her maidenhood, antagonistic to her culture, 
detrimental to her self-respect, unworthy of her high family; this is 
what Biitta suggests in this series. He brings out elaborately the 
full significance of the contrast between the high-born Mahaxweta 
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and other ordinary girls that easily fall a prey to passion. But with 
all this we shall find that MaftSfaeto liad to take up this alternative ; 
so irresistible is the sway of the god of love, who flouted all her 
considerations for this and that thing by the creation of the exciting 
atmosphere to depict which Barm has taken great care as v. LI be 
seen later. 

P. 37 XL, 14-23, 

.i 

in slow degrees the east becomes brighter and brighter; the 
horizon is illumined by the light tliat heralded the rising moon; there¬ 
after the Lunar orb gradually shoots up and an exciting charm is 
imparted to the night by the moon, 

37 r: is the main 

clause, 'TfaffrTPt ( c.) nom. sing, of qfatfllt? (qfwJrFTP other 

than the west i,e. the east) ; this qualifies 

(by the rays or light). tTF^TT being rendered white. 

This is a predicative adjective not necessarily to be construed with 
the main clause. It is correlative with wmfl/SMimwi and <TFffr 
Though these adjectives are synonymous as >^r, 
and are synonyms these have to be differentiated as ^ a ' r * 

of a pale white colour, whitish and completely white. 

Mark the gradual change. The author fancies that this colour—change 
is worked out through various agencies. The first is 

«PT HFT VO! ( rays or paws ) ^ f^PTOFFT- 
^ rrq am By the powder ((SR ) of pearls 

found in the temples in the form of darkness {•?=» ) when these 

temples were broken by the lion in the form of the moon. The idea is 
that moon dispels darkness. The darkness is fancied to be the elephant 
(which is dark because of its dark skin). One who kills these 
elephants is the Hon, which in this case comes to be the moon (not a 
very poetic idea). The moon destroys darkness with his rays («lO as 
the lion with his paws. Poets imagine that pearls are found Jn 

various places. *Ri? in his remarks. 

A ^ ^ 1 Accordingly 

the pearls in the temples of these elephants are strewn in the 
broken form by the stroke of the lion's paw. (Can we imagine this 
as the stars strewn in the sky when darkness sett- in f 1, 
.The second fancy is tliat the east was, as if, 
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rendered whitish by the mass (?l%)of the sandal-powder dropped from 
the bosoms of the Siddha damsels dwelling on the Eastern mountain. 
Siddhas are demi-gods— who dwell on the the mountain 

where all the luminaries of the firmament rise. Sandal-paste 
is applied by women to their breasts to soothe the heat of passion. 
This paste gets dried and falls as powder which is white and 

hence the fancy. .fo+dU+H m-gam 

{agitated) (waves) *T frwfa* 

(upraised) (on the shore) 

The sandy shower of the sea is white and when it is heaved 
up by the breezes on the waves of the agitated sea, the 
sands are blown away making everything white wherever they fall. 
Here it is fancied that they were, as though, fallen on the eastern 

Horizon, 5FP 5TT-....the moonlight that was 

(coming up), which was, as though, the radiance of the teeth of 
night. When one is delighted at the sight of somebody, the 
face begins to bloom with a smile which is rendered more charming 
bv the radiating lustre of the teeth. The night here is giving out slight 
smile and so the simile. fWRl decorated the face, 

nom. sing, of the present part, feminine from fa + ^ going with both 
mm and ? 5 rasT>n, thereafter ; <* 3 —after, hke some other prepo¬ 
sitions as TO can b, used by itself and then it governs same case 
( here acc.) . This is an example of OTtmft (Aptes guide 5 3/ ). 

mark the alliteration. 5fWlW ^ like the 

rounded hoods (w* or WHt) °f fa fa fc whl ^ a 

of whiteness, mi&m . qualifies both fa and xm W 

<*Ri ( having broken through ) gerund from ^ causal. 

a region of the nether world where fa resides. It is below the 
earth. So fa if he wants to come up has to break through and 
shoot up ( 3 dH-n 8 gl). So did the orl> oi the moon l which 
too is round) when it rose up the Rising Mountain. Wl 

„ mtan snferai wfltfaw=fhra tmJPft.mfe* the night (from 

a division of three hours. The night is often spoken as fiPTWO- 
Gradully the night became charming by the ascending moon. 5 ufal 
is the agent of srffa. As the moon ascended the sky 
the night began to be more and more delightful, as by the gradually 
advancing youth (afal &)• Al l theadject i yes of tiw 

moon are equally applicable to *TfTO. * 1 ^-^ 
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(+[1*141—a passionate lady) 
«te5^ (dear) ifSfiftcjgvgrt: 3f^+n=r ^!—tliat has slightly discarded 
childhood ( applicable to youth ); who had passed beyond the early 
piiases, (at the time of the rise i. e. who has slightly left off the paleness, 
at the time of the rise ), The moon is both pale and red at Lhe rise. 
If we take the early phase as the redness then the description of redness 
of the moon (in this sentence ) would be difficult to account 

for. This is the only plausible explanation—‘ 4^4 MWl ’ 

*‘ajp^riT who (by his exciting 

influence) is, as though, a brother to the god of love (applicable to 
the moon) ; tliat ( because of excited passion) considers the god of love 
as the near kinsman (youth), SLTfdtiy^H'luj— which was now reddened; 
that is now full of passion, *!§<TT^: TPT: qffc+K H 4| 4 M HM'l'U 

that (moon) can best be enjoyed at the time of dalliance ; (youth ) 
that alone is best enjoyable in sexual pleasures. Bana suggests 
that the beauty of the moon can best be enjoyed at this time 
only while the sexual pleasures yield highest pleasure at this period 
only. Think of the age of Mahakiveta who had just entered 
the youth and not completely given up childhood, and Ptindarika 
of the same age and how the moon influenced them both. 

P. 38 L. 1—P. 39. L. 5 

m ct .i 

With the sight of the flushed moon, all factors causing excitement of 
passion Mafuiswetci is vexed more and ultimately faints. Taralika 
promptly nurses her with the treatment prescribed for a love-sick 
person. Mahtiswetti soon regains consciousness; TaralikU advises her to 
strike one of the two courses,—either to send for him or going herself 
to him, but not to rot there, Naluikweia cannot hold out; apprehensive 
of deatii, she decides to start while she is alive. As she proceeds 
her right eye throbs—an indication of ill-omen for women. 

SPT rt...... 

the main sentence. The moon was red as a result of the 
recent rise. This redness in the moon is fancifully taken as imparted 
to it through various souroes. The first is that it was rendered 
crimson (r||iRid ) by the lustre (H*Tt) of the neighbouring (sn?n*nr) 
corals (ft? ) in the ocean. The moon rises up from the Ocean- 

(The mythologies imagined that the moon sprang from the ocean 
when the latter was churned). Corals are reddish gems (!) of the sea. 
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At the bottom of the sea, the moon lay along with the thirteen renowned 
jewels, where perhaps it liad attained this redness in the company oF the 
corals. Here the moon is shown to have arisen on the 
and hence the adjective 51WIWW cannot be taken with ; solve 

the compound as iMftfrHi 5WT 


The next fancy is that the moon was rendered blood-red (STMf^rT) 
by the (stains of) blood (^TtfirTT) of his own fawn () 
that was mauled (a*TF?r) by the lion on the Rising Mountain 
with its paws- In order to rise above the top of the mountain 
the moon had, as though, to creep along the slopes. While he was 
doing so some lion or lions {which are supposed to be haunting the 
forests of the mountain) spied the deer on him and struck it with its 
paw. So the stains of the blood oozing therefrom had rendered his 
body blood-red. The spots on the lunar disc are fancifully represented 
as the deer whence its epithet • other explanations of the spot 

are referred to in the verse,—' [ 3fas%sfa srafavj: H rpr 

’ft 1 aOt ypi, 

1 U A third explanation of his 
redness is that he was although stained (J with the dye 

(which is red) from the feet of who angrily kicked her Lord in the 

amorous sport. This aspect of lover’s quarrel is well-known in Sanskrit 
literature. Cf. W JFTT 1 and 

Act 3. is a red dye of the red resin of 

certain trees, or red lac, used by women to colour their lips and soles 
of the feet. is the favourite of the moon from amongst the other 

constellations, ah twenty-seven of whom are the daughters of smrh. 
Make the three adjectives ), whitish red, dark 

red (rather black) and thirdly bright red, the three 

different aspects of the advancing mourn Kaleidoscopic descriptions are 
a speciality of Batia. The condition of Mahakwetti at the sight of this 
Hushed moon is given in three antithetical phrases. ......?TT*TT— 

In whom the fire of love was blazing inside (hence illumined inside) 
yet whose heart was full of darkness (owing to perplexity as to which 

course she should follow ), .She was reclining 

on the lap of Taralika ® ^T; 

with all that she was (metaphorically} held by hand by cupid. 
She was under the influence of passion and it was this passion that 
guided her now onwards. An elderly person holds the hand of a child 
while guiding him. though having her eyes fixed on 
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the moon (i.e. gazing at the moon physically) facing 

death { metaphorically); the sight of the moon ( because of its exciting 
aspect) was now utterly unbearable, and she feared that be would 
perhaps cause death; hence the description. That very moment, 
his sight inspired in her the following thoughts; see bow helpless is 

Mahtisweta now. ^.. W T l-a i: All the factors inspiring love 

and causing excitement are here assembled—Youth, passion ( 7T5F1) ( 
die month of Cliaitra (with its exciting vernal glory ) and the malaya 
breezes (though physically cool to an ordinary person, fanning the 
excitement in a love-sick person). Mahakwetii is a victim of all at the 
same time. All these are attacking her from one side (t?^-T) while 
on the otlier (tr^) is the fdtfi, Her heart, under the attack 
of the former is already *TT 

rtifir (greatly afflicted). Now the sight of the moon is an 

addition of fuel to fire, which she describes in a phrase rather 
synonymous to adding fuel to fire, of a person consumed 

by the inflammatory fever. *r?ir UtrTFf. 

a shower of burning coal. gtjHqf?r: snow-fall. ftrfFT die state 

of a ( bursting) the idea is—person who is fainting under 

the bursting of poison, would be fatally aggravated by the bite 
of a deadly cobra, or a black serpent is supposed to be most 

poisonous. The idea in these three expressions is the same; that 
condition of one who is already being extremely tormented by some 
severe agony is fatally aggravated by factors which add fuel to fire. 
Her heart was already afflicted by the unbearable agonies of excited 
passion; to lliat the sight of the moon is now an addition. The result 
is a foregone conclusion either death or swoon and she did swoon. 

i;whi ft T o her who was thus worrying — a locative 
absolute construction with has the sense of ' as soon as’, 1 while 
—brought on by the moon-rise, applicable to both 

The (day) lotus-creeper that begin to fade with 
their day-lotuses ( that close with close of tire day ) is said to be over¬ 
come with sleep <a the form of fading of the lotus-beds and it is caused 
by the moon {lit. at the moon-rise). Swoon overtook her (it was 
the logical result of the moon rise ) and she dosed her eyes, stftyoi.., 
331 —*P 7 $Aii^—she came to senses shortly after 
and saw that Taralika was in tears. Taralika though perplexed, 
promptly began to smear her body with sandle-paste and fanned her. 
This brought Mabaku'cta to consciousness. Taralika had applied to 
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her forehead the oozing moonstone, the cool touch of which helped her to 
come to herself quickly. This crystalline gem is poetically supposed 
to ooze in the lunar rays. (These two were perhaps m the balcony 
of the palace; hence MahBwetu's sight of the moon and the oozmg 
of this moon-stone). TaralikZ was extremely frightened to see 
tier fainted and was very dejected; she was the dejection m y orm 
< rnk ftMifr l fefe w ) as it were; she was weeping shedding continuous 
showers of tears which darkened her face. Her face was darkened by 
ihe absence of smile that was displaced by dejection, but it is poets- y 
described so by the showers of terns, suggesting the appearan ceofb ky 
darkened with clouds eclipsing the moon in the rainyseason. 

Final v of a mftft compound is changed to % when the comp. « 
feminine. Petersons reading seems to be a misprint for the 

form is not grammatically admissible. Not much time has elapsed 
since Makasweiit sought Taraiifta s advice ( on page 37 J, 1 10U 8 _ ® 

description of the moon rise occupied a longer space, the physica 
phenomenon did not take a long time. Now come s /^m h ^ 

reply. ™ ^ with 

m CtrtPsw) with her hands wet with sandle-paste ^ 

3^ That she lost no time in taking decision is 

suggested by the condition that her hands vverestdlwet wdh sandal-paste 

{ she had applied to MahZkwetU's body). .*J- ^f! C 

instrumental cause, has the sense of what is t he use of,. 

is an answer to her first alternative ^ 

Now remains the second alternative which 

hSScd. The only solution is nnhfw So she suggests tuber 
( Jf<i/n"su«f5) either to send her (. <neri*l) <o Pn&i«nka (m HPO 
that she may briag him who was dear ( *Ppj ) to her, or ^ prepar e 
herself ( rjfvrg), become ready (lit. stand up) and go lieise 
ie without wailing for any consideration. TOITOf. Imperat.ye 11 
sing, of to ( passive). 'The imperative in the passive is a polite way oi 
expression (Apt* guide 1 191 A). This course she stresses for she is 

conscious of the powerful influence on the excited love. '<*m htH....... 

Jnaforo..tthPWS whose emblem is WI he enpid, w ho ■=• 

characterised by the JPK—( sea animal, alligator). 

3^, Ri^n rh rnef l EmniTO . aisTahttsn Cn^fW 
*ntWW, #dt*i) w ant *re* «• 3 

atTOWTOfV eft Pi & sw. 3W ^ Aonst 
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1st person, singular of 2 p. addressed to Taralika. 

* You mad girlThis is a very cruel remark concerning Taralika in 
the mouth of Mahasweta, for it is difficult to justify its use. The only 
explanation that could be offered is that Malmsweta is too much beside 
herself to use a mild and considerate expression. Neither of the alter¬ 
natives that Taralika proposed viz., to send her or to go herself could 
have justified this remark. But the first of these would have caused delay, 
her excitement could not tolerate it, hence this expression, what 

have I to do with the god of love ? This is to refute Taralika's remark 
that MakS&weta would not endure the passion. For the moon 
had cut short all those excuses through consideration of 
which she liad deferred the undertaking of the first alternative of 
going herself. So she says ^ *13, (fp) 

m mm nf *3 qR$t< etc. 

This series means “ making short of different excuses t—display of the 
vocabulary. ( srb; ), ( 3^ causal) f mtl 

den. 5 

((gffe) ;ire present participles of roots giving 
practically the same idea, viz., 4 removingan obsLicle, 
fHfg: a doubt, ?niT fear, apprehension, 37HT sense of shame, <A(vj4«£t’4 ; 
the fault of levity. wffafir: delay, 

or yf FtT FT ^HIH ) the means to see him ( 53^ ) or the seeing 
(search ) of means (to alleviate the fever of love). «ptT can 

be construed with somehow going after him. Construe 

either Ktftpiim fi or ?T 3R 

31FSTH ?*wp or with with 

a great difficulty I got up, *44dRH>kJM|<i£d1 (exhaustion) 

3F! ?ri n<r<3ianlia[a«'*^u. ■3=afwji*n4S ^ As 1 got up. 

—suggestive of an ill omen. ^tR ewdd the 

right eye throbbed. The throbbing of the eyes {of the right in the case 
of women and of the left men) is portentous or indicative of bad 
omen; so also of the arm, Cf. IX, 'a Sfsr mggT 

ffflrftlflxnrd fit 3Wrll STS! *n ( ) in whom apprehen¬ 

sion was roused, &fit^ srt what is this {new) thing. 
cropped up. 

PP. 39-40. wt I 

In the delightful and exciting atmosphere of the moonlight, Mahaswcta 
in the garb of an affijHI&M starts w r ith Taralika to proceed to Pundarika. 
The whole of the paragraph is one sentence, the main cause being 
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(crmt wm) wi wfewwr 

gdfalhjM I , .« MHHftwtiq. ' In the series 

of locative absolutes Bonn has characteristically painted the appear 
ance and the atmosphere of the moonlit world and has given us 
glimpses into the nocturnal ventures of the lovers. The first clause 

is m m 

is the present pass. part, of 5 caus. to drown, il that 

had not arisen long before or far away. Both the meanings are 
equally admissible. For not much time had passed since the moon 
had arisen. Yet the moon’s haunt Kailasa being near, the moon 
too was quite near. (The scene is set not on this earth but on the 
heights of the Himalayas i. e. partly in the heavens and so the 
rising moon was not at a long distance from them.) 
the space between the two worlds.— 1 he moon with a white shining 
flood of light is compared to a big water-course ( ver. W^-^r^ ) in 
the palace in the form of the three worlds 3T3TFI? 

HIST?: (water-course} <r 

(imitating)—this qualifies «ii ^tcn r ^ui-afttcuare rather 

synonymous, meaning sending down, oozing, raining, showering sll 
are pres, participles. gvar ^ ST* the flood of water in 

the form of nectar, or nectar is supposed to have sprung from the 
ocean while it was being churned, and the moon is said to be the 
storehouse of it and hence its epithet ^T*R. Naturally its rays, 
cool and delightful, are evaluated as nectar. The nectar is imagined 
to be white. q pg TOT fo&T (showers) mi ( mass.). Tlie 

sandal- paste too is white, cool and deli ghtful like the light of the moon. 

toreiT aipFrarereiT ?re*n: W ^ 

All the four standards of comparison are cool, white and pleasant 
like the moon-light. Now the whole surface of the earth was 
illumining with the moonshine that the poet fancies further. 

the white island is characterized by whiteness, while the 
people residing in the moon-land are so blessed with the constant 

moonshine, hence the next two fancies . 

The earth being lifted up from the milky ocean must be appear¬ 
ing white. He who lifted it was the Primordial Boar whose 

round tusk was while even as ( a far-fetched comparison) 
the orb of the moon. That former incident appeared, as though, 
repeated as the globe of the earth was flooded with the light. At 
the moonrise ladies in every house (ht^T 5 ^ hW*wi *0 
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liad started offerings {arafogi* cf. Sitf) in honour of the 
rising moon, edj is a material of worship, respectful offering or oblations 
to gods or venerable men consisting of rice, grass, etc. with or 
without water. The ingredients of this offering are atpp Sift? J-mn H 

Many times the 

consisted of water with whatever of the material available. 
Cf. 4. But in the present case it 

consisted of full-blown night (white) lotuses (for they are moon- 
lotuses ) which made the water scented and of sandal paste. 
irfgffp (sent or despatched) ^?tp (female messengers of love) dlffl 
tfpSP (thronged ). The next clause describes the flight of 
in consternation at the rise of the moon. { 

sffr ); they move in dark but this 

moonrise is quite exposing them. They had put on blue veils -- their 
prescribed attire—(to harmonise with the darkness in which they 
move so that they may not be recognised ). tftn srayw 

(veil) JTOfi. WPWHig loc, sing, of pres. part, of qn + spi to run 
away. These are full of passion and as such quite flushed 

but they are veiled in blue; with t h is material Buiut strikes a fine 
simile in so far as the reddish glory of lotus-beds (the flowers of which 
are red) disappears for they close with the night-fall - -when rises the 
moon. ( Hence ftd 1^ is applicable here also ). Its place 

is taken by the lustre of blue lotuses that bloom by night; hence the 
description that the veiled in blue appeared to have had 

their grace ( rr*TT) eclipsed (fqf^r) like the glory of lotus-beds concealed 
by the lustre of the blue lotuses. r^r^T^-^derived like 
{) on every flower of which swarms of bees had settled. 
In the artificial wells attached to the houses the lotus-plants bloomed 
( ). The next clause is an epic simile I the white 

night-lotus had bloomed and the thick mass uf their pollen was drifted 
( by the breezes) into the sky and the mid region; the sky over these 
gardens, so thick with pollen, looked like white sandy bank 
of the (dark) river that was the dark night. But the word jfSR 
should better be taken here in the sense of an islet (in the dark 
river in the form of the dark night surrounding it). Even though 
the surface of the earth was full of light, the region above was 
dark due to the influence of night. the people were 

tilled with ecstatic joy () at the Moonrise. So is the 
sea which swells on that account—the physical phenomenon of 
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tide In that state the world appeared to be merged m the pleasures 
0 f 'love, indulging wholeheartedly in the festivities C 39W ) and so on. 
1U amorous dalliance. full of love. This was the eariy 

jiartT the first watch of night ® delightful (wO wA 

Z notes of peaeoda that were rendered talkative (3*0 tough 
ecstasy (*S* HTr >R>. A person overjoyed at a tog which 
S.es to is apt to vent himself in musical note. The peacock* 
have a peculiar fascination for the thundering of the cloud *hich ra 
this case was supplied by (the sound of) streams of cores from 
water-channel that were fashioned out of or studded with uioonston^ 
This lav ish description of gems (rather out of the w ay) is refl ected m WW 
spy and also in SppiMOT in tlie description of affray, tpti now 
UK exciting atmosphere has been woven m close textme with t 
flood of moon light, the yearning women folk busy with mg - •< g-. 
to lovers' messengers, the the delighting ^ 

scented with the fragrance of lotuses, the murmur of bces-ud l tin, cumu- 

l itive effect is expressed in ^ T* 

o totothe note of peacocks. The effect o, these togs 

» kMl Who is unbearably love-sick can 

such a time Mahaivxla starts. tagtotol pres. pass. part, of rm w th 
agio follow. sgmfr wr#w ^ 

powders) ^isrornr (this comp, is already referredtoj W?-Wg 
jpgl gi qualifying fnfeffll 1 connect to with <•** 

q urti l l WdrWW WI (unobserved h «?$» ZjZZ 

ones own. smq* 

(S “d white), wS*I<Tbe smear i n the form 

of a dot) ■•Pf (dusty, soiled) 

M , rt^s.^ ^ ™ « T 

W W, The instrumental c ase shows c haracten stws ^ 
aviHl; with these two, connect t^'sSTfhfsrrta ^Wiat lsian'l .... 

«*» (0 sWtatbr. in the same way (u) m the 
The rosary was round her neck in ihe same pLi f e as * 

when taken from Puudanka, and the nosegay of P.Trj/Jto was m the 
same placc-on her ear where it was placed by Puadanka. She had pm 
on a veil of red silk, so fine was it that it was, 
the rays of rubies (which are red ). xsiunvdHf 

P, 40—P. 41 L. 6. 

nurffu =3. stBrulthuncg HI I As she proceeds she muses how', 

though unattended she was, she was guarded by servants m some o ,e 
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form. She imagines the plight of love-sick Pttiulartka \ Tarnlika 
diverts her saying that the moon himself is excited and as such full of 
gesticulations of love. But as she reaches the lake she hears from a 
distance somebody lamenting. Nervously she quickens her pace. 

This passage describes her journey from her palace to the lake 
and how they two diverted themselves. at'pfpj g. 

through a side gate of the ^ lit. Queen’s garden! 
garden reser ved f or the ladies. In royal palaces this was usually met with. 

' tifrmq gg*—.fowrfrfa wir^nn) 

«mHT this qualifies at^. pres. pass. part, from ar^ to 

chase, follow close. The nosegay had an exceptionally fascinating 
fragrance, which was proved by the fact that Maluisweta herself was 
attracted by it inspite of the spring spending lavishly over its vernal 
floral glory. This was tested again inasmuch as all the bees from the 
neighb ouring gardens were attracted by it. ( qrfctMM 

an adjective oJ They had vacated <fr^r)the 

neighl«uring { ) gardens (or woods.) and ran after her. i s a fer 

formation from p. p. p. of f^r (VII) to empty, to vacate. So 
thick was their swarm, moving after her ( ) as slie proceeded, 

that it produced ( ^IKddT ) an illusion (frop ) 0 f a bine veil. After 

supply TTr^H. ^.she was attends only 

by Tara lim ( mfcvf ^ f§r*Rn m) and without any servant. 

oneself. 1 his word is always used in masculine sing 
irrespective of the number and gender of its substantive as in this case' 
where it stands for which is feminine. The next six lines are 

musings over the word mfcsR. It was night-time and she was 
passing through a forest. Again, she was a princess; so there ought 
to be, by retinue, some armed guards, a usherer and other attendants 
She fancies the presence of these all. *ra^3R-externa] attendants' 
actual servants. She flatters herself that there is no need of outward 
suite to a lady who makes bold to move towards her lord, 
what s the use, of what avail (to be used with the instrumental case). 
She means that she is guarded by far more intimate ( lit. internal 
as opposed to external) and loyal servants. For these, via,, cupid, the 
moon, passion (redness), the sense of shame, the heart, senses, and 
yearning, play the role of servants W % for instance, for example, to 

■Ml. _ he next s entences have two meanings. . TOim - 

«fist ( string) OTTFR Vlg: !rfep l * Wm; mro 
r,ie Cupi<J *® following me with an arrow fixed to bis bow 
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which is strung. He is following me as an armed guard. Euphuism 
apart, this means that the God of love is making me his target ^ is 
chasing me; I am really running, impelled by love. 

(i) The moon with arms stretched is dragging me (ii) because 
of the maddening influence of the bewitching rays of the moon, f am 
dragged to my lover, out of fear of slipping or falling 

<St+^? to slip ) ^ redness, q* The idea is that 

as she was proceeding along the forest surface so uneven she 
feared at every step that she might fall, and thus she became red. 
A servant also supports his master at every step so that be should not 
fall. ^ pqT (1) leaving back ( 2 ) setting aside. ^*n the sense of 
shame was an obstacle in her way ( Cf, f*THT p. 37.). But her 
heart stimulated by love, sets it aside, runs ahead as do the servants. 

—having made me ride. She means that the carriage for her 
use is the resoluteness and the carrier is longing ; this simply suggests 
that because of her fervent yearning her mind becomes resolute 
aud she is going. jRircr^— openly. =TW or suggests “hope,” 

or * expectation'. ( Apte’s guide § 247 ) —the wretched moon 

ftp (seizing by the hair) ^ ( $v«{bn+i,). 

She was being dragged to PuudarTka as though her hair was seized 
by the moon with her stretched liands that were Ms rays. Would 
be not, says she, drag PwHfartka hither i. e. towards me, in the same 
way. But Taralika in a lighter jesting mood repudiates her, saying 
that she was too simple or ignorant ( ). What had the moon 

to do ( with him ( oft* 3^r ) (. Puptfarika ) i. e. why should 
he mind Ptmdanka* He has himself fallen in love with Mahaswetii; 
then why need he mind Pumlarlka. The moon is acting like a love¬ 
sick person (ang*: ); the gesticulations of such a person are 
now deliberately imposed on the poor moon. Every physical 
phenomenon concerning the moon has been euphuistscally looked 
upon as %EI ; . Through excitement her cheeks were 

full of thick particles of perspiration (*37 q^ 
particles of sweat, h crowded. In these drops the moon 

was reflected. These reflections on her cheeks are looked upon as the 
kissing of the moon, The rays were falling on the buxom 

bosom- This is construed as the moon falling on her protruding 
and charming bosom. With her extended liands the rays at times fell 
on the jewels of her girdle ( *5RT) when they (the jewels) (lashed. 
This is taken as the moon’s further bold advances so as to touch the 
6(a) 
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girdle. The love-smitten moon fell at her feet—in reality the moon was 
reflected in her stainless nails of the feet. ^—what more, besides, in 

addition. In the next five Hoes all the actions of the moon are construed 
as the behaviour of a love-stricken fellow. Such a person is pale 
t'TFi) with the smear of sandal-paste drying through the fervour of 
love. ‘WlT&r an qifai. Such a pallor (quite 

inherent, and not through such a cause) did attend the moon. To ap¬ 
pease the heat of passion lovers wear round their wrist armlets of 
lotus-fibres with which their hand become white. Such a whiteness 
was there in the moon's rays (also he touched the fibres with his pale 
rays). Lovers take shelter on the cool pavements ( ) of crystal 

slabs; the moon too under the pretext of reflection fell on them. 
Lovers with their feet dusky (qjre) with the pollen inside the 
ketaki, bathe in lotus-pools while the moon with his rays (qi^n ) 
similarly (in fact naturally) white entered the pools of night-lotuses. 
The persons tormented by passion touch the moon-stones which ( when 
oozing) are cool, as though, through showers of water. 
n (wet) HUflT. The moon too touching (. ) the moon¬ 

stones with his rays (4?:) makes them ooze sprays of water ( 
sffaRi:) and hence makes them wet 0*T^>. Lovers in separation cannot 
stand the sight of the beds of lotuses with chaknavaka-pairs wailing 
( full of distress) through separation. The moon also is (poetically ) 
apathetic ( jfe) towards the beds of day-lotuses ( ) (the 

poet imagines out of the same excuse ). 313=^—these and similar 

ones. df?4H ^ suited to that particular occasion, opportune. 

at l ^np —talks. ST ^ytH aorist L sing. There she 

washed her feet ( dusty (qualifying) g^n- 

—In these streams she washed her feet. 

^ possibly of a man. 

P. 41 U 7—P, 4 2 L. L 
ara . 

The main sentence O+1- night, there 

is silence during night and everything can be clearly heard, 
sound indicating affliction, —O you ill-fondled one! anjrra- 

—O yon wretched southern wind, having no 
sense of generosity, 3T4B—move about as you like now as 

there is no one to restrict you, no tv that Ptt{t4artka is dead, 51 W 
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Pity liad now become supportiess as its great support viz* 
Purtdanka was dead and gone, i^q^suddenly. c^F=without you. 
^ give me a reply—please speak. 

P. 42 L. 2—P. 43 L. 12. 

^. 1 

MaHakweta utters a loud scream and runs to the place. She finds 
there Pundanka's body lying on a bed of flowers and fibres, on the 
slab. She, fearfully excited, imagines him posed in various conditions. 
Ptvtdanku is dead. 

The main sentence is g%**rrcpts^T... 

•.1 Slvfc—with my life, as it were 

gone, jpE W?: STT3F? ?RT—who had given out one 

loud scream of distress. M[—?TTO- 

*TT S?n (creeper) awt 3U<H+^I (contact) sgasmFT (torn) aj^li^T 
wtis snarr mr- 

so placed tliat the even or uneven parts of the ground were 
not noticed. —as if being taken away lifted up by 

someone. This suggests that she was not acting consciously. 
Maftas'iceta went there and saw him lying on a lotus-bed, which was 
arranged {) near the bank of the lake (WSflWlft'wRi ft) on a 
slab of moon-stone (tnfofffui) that was oozing and showering a cold 
spray (). = the moon-stone, supposed 

to ooze away under the influence of the moon. Cf. =3 

1 VI. 12. K‘ 

(night lotuses, white in colour) ( blue 

lotuses) SFTWft tT gfJTKT (tender ) m m$1 

(garland) ?P*Rrftp5. | wtsfogr— which was like the arrow 

of cupid. A lotus is one of the five arrows of cupid. Cf, 

% ^ ^ ?HhQw l 'WPIFT «|4+|: » 

extremely motionless —anti therefore it appeared that he was, as 
though, hearing the sound of her soles. In fact he was dead, 
etc. He was sleeping quietly. Even though he was being 
tormented by cupid, that heat was allayed by his inward wrath 
(sFrNiPT) for Maha&veta. The idea is that the heat caused by auger 
destroyed the heat caused by cupid and gave him the necessary 
happiness (cf, the Marathi proverb etc. 

He was, as though, practising Pranoyama (holding one’s breath) 
as expiation against ihe wrath in mind. It is to be noted that in fact 
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Pm^ttnka was dead but be is imagined as doing all these things. 
Praniiytma or holding one's breath ts a method of expiating for the 
sins done by an individual. etc. He was, as though, telling me 

i. e. ( Maka&veta ) with his lower lip that was throbbing that he was 
reduced to that state on account of me. Death embraced him because 
he fell in love with her, etc. He was lying on the ground 

with the rays of the moon falling on his back. He had placed his 
hand on his chest and rays were shooting from the nails of his 
hand, The author imagines that the rays that were near his chest 
were the rays of the moon that had pierced their way from the hack 
right through his heart to the other side. The reason why he liad 
placed his hand on iiis heart was because it was It has 

to be noted that rays would not shoot from the nails of a dead person. 
It is possible however because Ptintfanka was just dead. etc. 

He had worn on his forehead a mark of sandal-paste of the shape of a 
credent moon. It appeared like an ominous sign. A crescent moon is 
said to be a ■It'-TUS'* etc. Life seemed to abandon him as it 

thought that he loved somebody ( viz, Malmsveta ) more than itself (viz, 
his own life ). This indicates his love for Mahaswta. — more than 

me (*T<T+^). ft^is a termination of ablative. Cf. *RTT ^ JJtT: 
^ I also arrant]; fewm-KV I. 

JT^iIwrtRT etc. He was enjoying the pleasure of unconsciousness 
(PtSkmoi) (or trance) after leaving his life along with the affliction 
caused by cupid. This is an instance of the figure of speech called 

flflfiE. Ittsdednedaswrf^we^l^^n^flrwiw^l^isii^TX. 

as in WWU CWlnNtUMfeti I or <HEI ^ ^ i 

Hie mystic science of conquering Cupid (aunt). Cupid is known 
as 3PTTT (body-less) because his body was burnt to aslaes by Lord 

&vo. etc. This is a rather far-fetched idea. MuJW7W3 

went there; it was Madana who brought her arrival there; he therefore 
received a <i u hn^, the contents of which were the life of Ptttularlka. 
When a stranger brought some good news, it was customary to give 
him {or her} a vessel (<J?tqT3 > filled with valuable things (such as 
clothes or oraameuts etc,). Cf. ft gficgft 

v . jffif 1 ' 1, 1 and also ^ 

II XV. is defined as 

wwi aywftfc fjup pr ^ <i or 

^ gjp I 'Jpf'TR ^ ^ II 

The idea in this clause Is that cupid who was responsible for 
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Pnnjarika's death had as it were received a vessel ( 

with a costly thing (viz. life). The next clause is 

t—as though reciting 

the song of union with me—putting on a dress necessary for 
iplpqspitt. The dress was (1) three lines of sandal-paste on 
the forehead ( fcg r g4> ) {it) a sacred thread < ^ajmTld ) of lotus-fibres 

full of juice ( ) { iii ) a beautiful piece of garment (-qnnm ) in 

the form of banana-leaf ( ) placed on the shoulders (iv) a 

necklace in the form of a rosary of broad beads ( v ) white with the 
ash of thick clear powder of camphor ( ) and (vi) attractive on 

account of string of lotus fibres tied (round the wrist ) for protection. 
One of the commentators connect all these adjectives with the word 
JWUHUJr But it does not sound appropriate. 1 he next clause is 

—as though affectionately remonstrating 
me-with his eyes. *1%^dWOT—the pupil of which was slightly 

diverted from the object of sight. I5fcn—red on account 

of incessant weeping. It had contracted itself by one-third on account 
of the arrows of Cupid ( JJfrTCK ) looked as if blood was coming out oE 
them (they were in fact red) as tears could not come out as 
he was dead (HTufeytf). The adjectives have been regarded as 
interpolations. He was, as though, addressing me u 0 you hard¬ 
hearted one, you have not favoured even by mere sight this person 
( i, e, Pnndanka himself ) who followed you ( vt*i* ). -The 

next clause is vn&dgiNPI—with the forepart whitened by the rays 
shooting from his teeth. The author imagines that they were the rays of the 
moon that had entered his body with a view to kill him and were now 
coming out. He was killed by the rays of the moon because they created 
passion in him, resulting in his death. The next adjective is JF*pns?TOI 
etc.—holding me who was in his heart ( £*w(4?aaT) as it were with 
his left hand (Mff&MI ) that was placed on the heart that was 

breaking with the affliction caused by Cupid ( ). He was 

addressing her thus “ Be pleased (, ) O you I who are as dear 

to me as my life, don’t go away along with my life The next 

clause is I with the other hand—— 

bristling with the rays coming from the nails he was as if warding oft 
the moonlight. The next clause is^eprs^n 3 ^—with a 
(pot) with its neck upturned, (it is always placed like that) as 
though looking for the path by which his life had left him. This is a 
bright idea. The kamandalu was simply lying there. 1 he author 
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imagines that it was looking up to see the path by which the life left 
him. The next adjective is -as though being tied round 

by lotus-fibres in the form of the rays of the moon and being taken to 
the other world. (3T*T ). Kapinjala saw her and 

shouted Abrahtturttyam. Qjj u D*4d<NP>MfAild—with the flow of tears 
coming out doubly. 

P. 43 L. 13—P, 45, L.-17 

.I. 

MctkasvetZ swoons; she wails in various ways, expresses her 
grief in so many words, abusing and cursing the various objects that 
wrought this calamity. She weeps profusely, caresses him incessantly, 
implores every divinity near about to bring him back to life and 
faints again and again, She does not know whence could she get 
all the words with which she lamented, 

—overpowered by the darkness ( ) caused 

by feinting She could not understand where she went, what 

she did and what she talked, this word is used here four times 

in the sense of ‘whether’. on account of her 

capacity to bear thousands of Other griefs. —acquired in 

the last birth. Deeds done in the past birth result in something 
which is known as or Fate. Cf. I. 

*ttt£l3THK(U4fM—burning with unbearable grief. fc&fcg'Rft—What’s 
this that has befallen me 1 Matiasvetif is prattling as she is extremely 
aggrieved at the death of Puiidanktt* Her is described by the 
author in a very simple but touching manner. gn^TfWWI'nt fiw-—one 
day which is felt to be as long as thousands of ages. s^[<wg<PWTTt<u* 
—clever in cheating (ildlW) by a sham show of affection, 
5*tefto=scandal vnfh—that which at last goes to the dust 

(§=3f^rO or —scandals are often associated with noble 

families and hence the word means 'scandal’ Cf. 1 

XIV, ^ under 

the guise of lines of tears falling from the eyes. 1% R 
fife ml trfifr etc. For a similar idea cf, left’s description 
in Maiaix-Aladhuva of Bkavabhuti. (^<HW«^ftfd 

srcmfl 3^/ar fogr. qw gw i 

o^qip i d ^ ercr H 

though struck by a demon, qfofdtwi<4*i oiwyin'Tft’TfddT 
spPWWW (tears} WRh mm (collection ) ( guise ) 
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Tm Desirous of entering his heart 

even though he was dead. <Mi?mn-slightly dpr. 

reffigfr— W5K* (sandal) 5%: (drops) Q&cuPf 
ink *rafewn = M*Kuft (petals) & (covered), 

— Note how Mahtibweia lost her balance on account of grief 
and how she started blaming even inanimate objects like the necklace. 

H sflppp —That was indeed extraordinary. This is an instance 
of the figure of speech called stftRflnfa (2nd variety). It is deiined 
as ‘ ufoUrtj The charm lies in the object in hand being 

depicted as absolutely unparalleled. For an excellent illustration of 
this cf. 3n=?TT JTffxT I F^17 

55)#^ ^ i frii N. 

waves of the doomsday. 

P. 45 L. 18—P. 46. L. 6. 

5 ^** . 

So intense is her grief that even while narrating it she actually 
loses consciousness. ChattdrapTda promptly holds her from falling 
and brings her back to her senses. Feeling guilty of being incidental to 
the situation, he apologises. 

315 ^ jjjsaft—She lost her consciousness, as she narrated 
the whole terrible account. Hnqfa 5FTI Hi^T— etc. Chartdfaplfa 
was extremely sorry that he was the cause of exciting Mahiisvetas 
grief. etc. This is a general statement. 

Griefs, though past, create the same agony as when they are actually 
experienced when they are remembered. The expression fovq-qdifa 
is omitted in some editions. 

P. 46 LL 7—19 

. sgwiii i 

Mahabveta, though full of grief, dispels Chattdraplda s apprehen¬ 
sions, saying that there was no fear of death overcoming her now 
since she experienced and faced the occasion and continued to Irve. 
She, now, narrates the wonderful phenomenon that happened just then, 
which dissuaded her from throwing away her life. 

%$^tJJVbl~thus consoled ( by Clmridrafiida ) 
heaving a hot and heavy sigh — a characteristic action (of ladies 
particularly) to ventilate (their) intense grief. 

ryhH sreqp— qualifies Ffl ( ) qp^iq-ni''* pres, part 

from the denominative formed from the nominal base 3IPN (tears) 
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" with eyes full of tears” Despoa- 

dently *. rfl .we have seen that Chatulruplia requested 

her Dot to proceed any further with her account since it had made her 
extremely uneasy. She was filled with thoughts of dejection. The 
prince was naturally anxious aliout her health. Mahakviti now, 
removes, from his mind, the feeling of anxiety. She says that her 
ruthless life that did not desert her then at tliat frightful and ill-fated 
night, would never leave her now. No one—nay not even the prince- 
can imagine such a calamity befalling her now. She had meekly 
resigned herself to her fate and mere narration of her story would not 
harm her in any way. . Note the use of 

. .f^n^ITTT^— This refers to the night of the death of Pwtdanka. 

It was (dreadful, frightful) and fff to her. - 

Nahiisveta says that she is unfortunate and sinful and hence even 
the Lord of Death viz,, Yama is shunning her sight. We are supersti¬ 
tious enough to surreptitiously avoid the sight of ill-fated and sinful 
persons. The God of Death was afraid of incurring some demerit by 
coming within the orbit of the influence of M&hasvetfi and hence he 
avoided coming near her, to take away her life. bd. “Most 

probably, in all probability”. The remark is passed by way of self* 
condemnation. — Yama q: *T qjp 

“ skfahHMl-H® 4 l*l*)Sfa snj 3*133 3 3Tf$: Grief, even, 

cannot touch her: so liard-hearted she is. .... — 

The grief that she had so far exhibited was but a false show ( perhaps 
to win the sympathies of the prince), wicked. 313 depraved. 

Note that throughout this passage she is severely condemning herself. 

refers to the (in the preceding sentence). 
tdrET 33T — which liad ( entirely ) renounced the sense of shame i.e. 
which had become absolutely shameless, 3TO5tfhfi5n —I 

liave been made the fore most of the shameless (women ) 

STWTT ( -4HH1+1,) a*WH {fr. 3T* I. A to be ashamed, to hang down 
the face through shame). * Shame, bashfulfiaas’. 4 siiprri ' 

wn ^--Constru^wrt^sra^ra^TT w f? 

( IRtnt y 5TT^r 3T *TJRT. Although love was manifest 
in her, she bore all the agonies of grief, as if, she were fashioned 
out of adamant* Of what account is, then, the simple nar ratio a 
of her story to her. JTTm W— This was quite a sound 

reason for her to follow her Love to the grave. Yet she did not. This 
was because her heart was made of adamants...she was hard- 
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hearted, q^pft~~hard, adamantine, or cruel'. TF *luHT—of what 

account, ft .JflWig *T— She says that there could not be 

any other account more harrowing, distressing or painful than the one 
which she liad already told. The harrowing part of her story was' 
already narrated by her and heard by the prince. Wlial would now 
follow would not defy either narration (on her part) or hearing (on 
the part of the prince ) for it is nothing as compared to what had 

preceded. . —Only the mysterious incident 

that succeeded that 1 bolt from Ihe blue ’ ( q^qm) now remains to be 
told. This incident brought to her, unawares, some very slight cause 
) for sustaining her life —not (quite) manifest (to 

me}. She, still, cannot account for the mysterious happening, 

^11 . ^ | (i| — This incident filled her with vain hopes and it was 

this that prevented her from abandoning her life. ** Had it not been 
for this incident/’ she means to say, *' the prince would not have seen 
me for by that time I would liave been dead and gone in the^ wake of 
my Lord ”. gmtl The 

mirage in the form of vain or distant hope* used 

figuratively to denote anything impossible, Cf. the following verse 
for the four impossibilities. “ ^TTrT ' 

»” gwftpf. Construe 

with — This and the following few words in 

the acc. sing, qualify ^ctsmT^ almost dead’. For 

the affix see note supra, The body that she was 

now carrying as though, belonged to someone else for, her own 
body bad already followed Ptttuianka, ^TTOF^*i. burdensome, sp^n - 
— purposeless. The body serves no purpose now. ungra- 

teful since it failed to show any gratefulness towards its lord viz. 
Pttinfarika. Note the use of in ‘fcqrTWL I " fully, com¬ 
pletely, in detail'*. 

P. 46. L. 19—P. 47. L. 18 

mm . 1 

MaJiasvefa continues her narration taking up the thread where 
she had left it before this small break. She bids Taralika to arrange 
the pyre so that she would follow Putjdarika in death. Just then 
an extraordinary divine vision swoops down from the Moon, 
picks up Punjanka's body and consoling Mainisveia with soothing 
words that they would meeL again, he flies up into the sky. 
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Maftasoc/tf is amazed at this incident and her confusion becomes 
worse confounded when ihe bewildered Kapmjata disappears into 
the sky in pursuit of the visionary person. 

crapjft 1 when things had happened thus in that 

strange condition. +nvt$fa59^11—qw qqS fcsjqt ??T4T: qualifies 
'bent upon or determined to commit suicide’. — 

I bewailed in various ways, PUHS^q —This sounds rather strange. 

Why should Mohak'eia call mffo&r ftgdgqi (CT’t TO) 

'hard-hearted'? Tarcdika was surely not responsible for hastening 
the death of Puttfartka* It was she herself tliat was responsible for 
the tragedy. Why should she, then abuse TaretHka who was, indeed, 
her friend in need ? We can explain this on the ground that 
MdHnsvRta was beside herself with grief and she had no control 
over her speech. The expression fay^^4 slipped from her mouth 

unconsciously and unmeaningly. Words, which one would not ordi¬ 
narily use, escape from the mouth of persons smitten with severe 
grief. Cf. also the note on 3*1T% above, ..... 

Note that the custom of * Saiw 1 was prevalent in the days of the 
author, ger. from £ with 3ST 'to collect, to bring or get together' 

f^RTTO;— pyre, pile. The main sentence is—.. 

qrjpqi .. Ftfoi . srffoqpr Wirag?' 

q^ l — just then, — suddenly, This and 

the following words in the nominative sing, qualify gw . 

ftrfcn * coming out of the Umar orb. ’ .S!f^ fr. 

^ with 3TT to draw towards, “ tucking ". The object of is 

^ ?Tr^ argi =q) ' silken upper-garment 1 . The 
words in the ace. sing, are in apposition to 3Tl(tq*(. stick¬ 

ing to the edge of his armlet, s^ 0 —UTc^T^— 
white like a ball (ffos) of ambrosial foam (for). fluttering 

in the wind. As the person was descending in a hurry, his garment which 
was fluttering in the wind got stuck in the edge of his armlet and he was, 
therefore, setting it right L e tucking it. In this description the author 
has created before us a fine perspective of the person descending 
hurriedly from the dome of the sky. ^T*iq?nf 0 — 3WTT: v»Wi‘ 

(dangling) enfr 5RT HT&m 4FT— He had 

put jewelled ear-rings (^v^r) in both of his ears. As he was 
descending, they moved and his broad cheeks ( ) ilashed with 

the (red) lustre of the gems in the ear-rings. . ' 

He wore, on his chest, a highly brilliant ( atfrfdlt ) garland of very big 
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pearls. The (big) fiearls appeared like a duster of stars and hence 
the was not of pearls but as it were of stars strung together. I lie 

stars and the pearls are white, ^ ^ 

. itf&T-—^ ■a'4hl^ 

The knot of his head-gear (gwfa) was made of the 
skirts ( ) of a white silken garment. 

^ Jtm: ffojTT: m f^ : ** ?^r— His head 

was full of ( ) clusters of curly {) hair dark like a swarm of 

be^. Dark hair is supposed to be a sign of personal charm, Ibe 

reading Ptftct for also gives the same sense. . ’ff 

iTFT— his ear-ornaments were of full-blown 
(3^3) moondotuses. This is quite appropriate, it may be noted 
that cj,uj^< does not mean an ear-ring here : the ear-rings are alr eady 
referred to above. They were not made of lotuses. — 

fW an: d«H*IWl/ir wfaa- 

nreq 1 . His broad shoulders were marked with wavy lines of 
saffron. These lines resembled the hwjkiis with which lustful 
damsels mark their bosoms. 4|fa4i refers to damsels in general 
and not to his wife or wives as some understand. In that case the 
shoulders will not be marked with qsWdfs. are all 

synonyms. They mean * the lines or figures of painting on the body 
(particularly on the cheeks, breasts etc.) drawn with fragrant or coloured 
substances such as musk, saffron, sandal- juice, yellow pigment etc. by way 

of decoction’. Cf. “ *3$ * ”• 

qrq— Note ngain the reference to moon-lotuses. ffintWPn* °f 

extraordinary features. +15 endowed with the charat eristics oi a 

great person. These are enumerated in the I hey 

are said to be thirty-two. . ftiMUlft— He bore a halo of 

radiance which was as pure as transparent water. He, therefore, 
seemed to be batliing the quartets. The as well as the 

^Sh'Mll'^dl*! are white. For cf. the passage occurring in 

above. .. - . The object of 

and in the next clause is {which is to be supplied from 

the preceding clause). Multiple sprays of nectar were dripping from 
his body. They were fragrant and being cool they as it were pro¬ 
duced a shivering sensation. With their showers, he anointed the 
space as by a thick frost )■ The is also cool and 

produces a chill. atoftf.... He sprinkled the ^quarter s, 

as though, with a mass of excellent sandal-paste (). 
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cr<Hd . g%rF 5 [— With bis hands he lifted up the dead ( Paittfa- 

rlka ). The words in the instr. dual qualify 
* 44 ^ dtW+^— as massive as the trunk of Airavata, 

3ITT 311 ^ $t(UH *tg^: tf*tT[?t ST- This is the name of Indra’s 
elephant. The arms were fair like the trunk of this elephant, 
igron^o— sgpv't *rur ; 3 fr=re: This 

-i 

refers to Puntfanka. T^rfvmT^ntrr t5r^jt— T his is to he construed 
with STf^TSTP*— with a voice as deep as the {sound of) a drum W& 

_ Htrmrn ,r These are the words of assurance, which, as she 

had remarked above, became the it[UI>*KUN>HUhH, like (an 

earnest ) father, erf g .At this strange incident 

Mahiikvcta experienced a mixed feeling. She was horrified, amazed 
and filled with curiosity. The effect of all this was that she looked up 
and requested Kapinjala to explain the strange phenomenon. But 
another mystery was in store for her since Kapuijala without even 
caring to satisfy her curiosity, dew up into the sky, abusing the mys¬ 
terious person for depriving him of his dearest friend and disappeared 
into the firmament pursuing him leaving Maluisveta and Taralika 
utterly dumb-founded, tPU — This is to be 

connected with wmiio- 

1 le was much exasperated. sS-rt^-ld^lR { uu<+H> ) nfaw tuVi 'tVR 
He, in great haste, girt up his loins with his upper bark-garment. One 
about to jump or perform a certain thing, girds up his loins. — 

refers to the divine person. W^TI t^......<Hf^wV“while Mahasveia 

was looking on, all of them vanished entering the stars. 

P. 47 L-19-P. 48. L-22 

ira g 3 ?r . srri l 

MaluHivetil is paralysed with the liappenings. She inquires of 
Taralikl i what it meant. The poor girl, fearing that her mistress* 
heart might break, tries to console her stressing the assurance offered 
by the person who ilew up and implores her not to prepare for death 
and to take a chance. Maftasveta, thereupon, desists from commit¬ 
ting suicide and spends the whole night there on the ground in the 
company of Taralika, bitterly weeping over the loss of Puntftxrika. 
Here the reader cannot fail to notice the oratorical powers of the 
author, 

fedlibH _ — MahaLveta looked upon the sudden 

disappearance of Kapinjala, the dearest friend of Puiulnka, as tlie 2nd 
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death of her viz. her lord Pundanka. foftm evidently refers 

to Pttndarika and not to Kapitijala although the latter was fipnw 
to her! If we take fSm<nT as referring to Kapinjaia^ the force of 
is totally lost, fSTflr* “ 

heart broke all the more. fcO^ai^n -Beine utterly at t my) vnts 
end —cRl refers to the mysterious phenomenon. w|*q+iN" 

wm-il*** nMwra. Women are timid by their very nature 

5 ^^ . ,f*pj m—Taralika was overpowered by fear (at the sight of 

the phantom as she believed it to be) that eclipsed or set at naught her 
grief. nm-—^ slender frame began to shak e as 

a result of the fright that possessed her then. poor, 

miserable, wretched, unhappy. This expression is often used to sho w 

pity. *ld**H« ” WW3C. ft-^i&vd— 

The cause of this is *m TR^T^n—she apprehended that 
her mistress might give up her life and hence she was much 
dejected. She now advances one and all arguments in order to 
dissuade her mistress from committing a rash act viz,, suicide 
grim Nf^n: K**rr w&m&r— Such divine 

personages generally are not inconsistent even in dreams. What then 
jo actual life ? She could not therefore see any reason to disbelieve m 
what he said, wl ' Lh the voice parched and 

failing on account of merciless crying. 

P. 48 L. 23—P. 50. L. 3. 

Maha'svetit gets up early next morning, collects Putidarika s 
belongings and disgusted with the world* prepares to lead a perfectly 
restrained life, practises penance and worships Siva. Her parents, 
getting the news of their daughter, try to take her home unsuccessfully, 
implore her to desist from the adventure. In the end they return 
home. Since that day, she lias been practising^ a rigorous course 
of penance but her heart is full of love for Puttfanka. She condemns 
herself and brings her story to a dose and weeps bitterly. 

in the early morning. Note the use of words 
etc,—‘all having the same meaning. Her father and mother 
went there to persuade her to go home but she was very adamant 
about her resolution. They, therefore, went back ^d isappointed. 
*1? Mewl'd.—’Note the use of the plural ( *25T*Of etc * Note 

how very harsh words are used by Maha&veta in condemning herself 

























and her cruel fate, — without any support, *MWMEJUHywg[- 

who had done as great a sin as killing a Brahmin. This was 
considered to be one of the ‘Great Sins' (rfgT'TFTOs ). 

—like the autumnal moon by a portion of a cloud. 
Autumnal moon which is compared Mahasveta's face, is very bright. 
The garment is parallel to the portion of cloud ( ). 

P. 50 L, 4— P. 51 L, 17 

. ftwsftfotr i 

Chm4ru$4a filled, with sympathy, affection and regard for her, 
consoles her saying that she is doing a great deed in practising penance 
and not weeping uselessly. He condemns the system of on 

various grounds, cites examples where women survived their husband. 

—The idea is tliat Chatidrapidit had already developed 
some regard and affection for her. But this incident increased his 
regard for her all the more, sun «J etc.—The idea is that 

ordinary persons show their bereavement by fruitlessly shedding tears 
as they are not capable of doing something befitting the dead. But 
Mahasveia was not an ordinary woman. Besides she was doing 
something that was not only futile. Why then should she shed tears ? 
fpTfcfa = Indra—the king of Gods. *¥W dtftiTV-qw'Hi 

— This method of dying after a person is certainly futile. For even by 
the other person’s death the dead person is not at all likely to regain 
life* ♦iuftsiJwtT an action done under the influence of infatuation 
t^mrqRrr—rash ( *¥rsr) action. In this paragraph the idea of com¬ 
mitting suicide on the death of our dear one has been completely refuted. 
Barut s curious method of stating the same idea in several ways is 
prominently noticeable in this paragraph. — A person thus 

committing suicide does not certainly meet the departed one but in 
fact has to lead a miserable after-life’. On the other hand waiting for 
the happy day of re-union is wiser. To emphasise this point BBtuz 
enumerates a list of legendary women who were thus re-united w ith their 
husbands. Firstly Rati who was reunited with her husband Madana 
who was burnt to ashes by Lord &tvr. who 

attracted thebearts of all the women. Secondly Varstieyl 
etc. arWTt Srffr# (with contempt) faftrci ^ W5FP ffFT qrft 
(scented) wN (foot stool) t|w. This 

indicates the king’s greatness. Ffe jUaftqm etc—For detailed my¬ 
thological references vide Appendix IV. a fuel to the fire 
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of curse. who was delightful to the eye like the 

young moon. m= to *• e - to ^ niixed ™ th the ftve elementSl 

^ ^ 513 and 3tPPTCT_from which the human body is 

fashioned’ ( )• fondled on the la ps of 

hundred brothers. Dhrtan^tra had a hundred sons ^IW, etc. 

gI u iqR^-l [■arft—- that did not give up her life, l*or these mytho¬ 
logical references the student should go through Appendix IV carefully. 

P. 51 L-lthP. 52 L. 23. 

jnwj-Jydifq..... ipstt-H wuq. ' 

Chartdriipiihi further argues: why not take a chance, assured as 
you are. He quotes examples from history where persons were 
revived. Feeling hopeful of Pundarlka's revival, he bids her rely on 
the all powerful Destiny. He, in the end. requests her not to condemn 
herself and offers water to clean her face. 

vm\q [ etc—All these instances dearly point to the wisdom 
in continuing to live. But there is another argument besides. 
Anti that is the promise given to Mahasveta by the Divya 

Puru$a. Ml gjqfa— How can one regard his word 

as false? What kind of union can there be while he is dead? 

Therefore it is clear tliat in promising re-union the Dh>ya 

Puru$a bad in view the idea of bringing Pundarika back to life. 
The prowess of these personages is great. By way of illustration 
the author now quotes some mythological accounts. For these 
vide Appendix IV. at whose life was put an 

end to by (the poison of) serpent. *^ 3 ^” by half of his life 
gr twadtl t u i— whose life was snatched away by arrows 

t n^ : ( 1 baked)( 

vmm’- sroft* * 

— fate is indeed powerful. atfbfa extremely cruel. 

— made her wash her face. Taraltkit's and Chandra- 
puhf's advice to Mahaiveta who was inclined towards committing 
suicide is an excellent specimen of Bmuds power of argument, his 
inexhaustible stock of mythological allusions and the confident manner 
in which he tries to convince the reader. 
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Appendix I 

*T?T: STFI: ST I 

II 1 II 

?m«ra swigsn# 41 «i^w^hh, i 

?RT *T: II 

pitot tw =* *r +^+m. i 

^pRgifHln, n 

fa*.*H'4*H'iHt t 

iRRKSTJUHi ^?R$*fk*TT^ II 

?IT ^ Vg dtrf^TJPT: I 

ST ^IrH^: II 

argl OTRI fe>7: l 

sfr wm ??fMr: tffcr*rrgwfi 11 
fMRFSRT^ SB^T ^^Fril d ^ l 
w^g m m ^pur ^ h it 

R^nsrr ?rra-^|rf^j sT^a^ifo <*: i 

3TT>T ^TERJ-^TRJT 3t %rr It 

rWIM ^rrai fiKTTBfoft: I 

*?TTJRi: f^lR f **31^*1fi 4 HH^: jj 

am tssm^rt RRr *ftfNrdif*m t 
nr srirow rut Rpftf? fRqrfeiTH n 
%-. sirnmi m. «TO4if4+4t^tfl i 
■mm ri^OTJcl^fiftsf qi^ftq. II 

^Bt 5RT m&l ffijr 5RT I 

R^l-p t 5^ fR II 

*m m i 

ii 


7 


1 ^ ST. X <T*n^lR[.j 
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gBq fw r wa gsron W 
^JjlfniAl^ 8T *7^1 "S^t jtf ■WAA'I’U I 
•JlfT: *1RT * to 

sTFRto^t^ *rto I? tot ^ I 
toif it 

^Tf^ q H=TT *m =3 qttot I 

rT ^p ri^f^t^t ?^Tto Sfw 11 
?rtol<t *ttMr *HPtofn 1 

3?jrTT ?g 5[(^i|All: ?TT 9? to : i* 
^1 ra.ilSTr3t.W<i: I 

fsp^ir*^? to: iii-nfti g*ftwi L H 

m ^ f^to * =* cf 

^pjj V^ - iiP^TlfiT tottoW. II 

5*7 I 

rt&n ^ gipn f^itor^i: u 

to 1 

^ to^to htcjii arfa n 

^ g?fn«<n torarftiw^ it 
q&\ fpTrWl^FI W> Sift 1 

Ntotoi^wr w%i to fto®Rf ii 
sitofaft wRuififtw* i 
ram*n sriito m u 

IT ITljjto i^psft ■Ul*itlH' J n’^ l 

*n ^ spip^i esnn^jTRi i 

tore Jn^^t^&rg^rr- is^ it 
«fo fTFni toig ^ ^ to^n: 
nifciitv ■^Phiii 


<i 3f^f ; x *iftot w a^rt 
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S*: ^ *: 11 

^ w ^ 1 

^y-iwg^ >1 

mn ^ 11 

X$ *RWS 5pt^I<t<3^ 1 

ft SPW frl: II 

<rcteft&fe*r d* fHr asnwfll^l I 
sii| tthf^i^t' swt ii 

^jrogir^ W: ' 
irf^tT TT3TT 3 *& W ****. II 
^3^ *TS ?t $$ ^TT^ * 3PJJ ?t l 
^n^lfR 5ff: €t 31 # 

a HMH ft ^ISI^T II 

^agfst^t fT^fA^ Ol&fldSi i 

artSTFl ^ n 

(TWTsft: *w g?pn fcfli®* 1 ' 

11 

3n?ppl«f ^ HEH ?ftt ^T H^dt *H1 l 
?n<^3 $5*. trsn^rf: f^I ^T^rfrt ^ *TR 

&t$rph ^r ft<Rw<r ?rawi *rf^n l ' 

^r m i 

^i!Wwi mvft ii 

f^t^^WRIRRTt 1 

*n i 

f^H^yipJWWPI II 


<1 qftim.. h <n(wir.j \ 
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WlWBfrWHte g H 

tT?> FfFT uf^PIWJJ^t'nJ II 

am?i n mm #l: l 

Wl8WH5«f siftwit epTT 5RT s*TWt n 
rfisiT^l^tT =* fafcJ I 

tt ?|jTti 5R: 'T&fprft ft 3," H 

fTPI ^ I WSgtHW H Tfcl^ 1 

fnrt Jr <flfca>fW sht erei&s^t II 

an? =q ai^r orr qim an q^%; i 
fjqtRI^T: ^R: snfttf 5lt: II 

SfsfRTfR 1 

gy maiF^n T ^w qrr- qif toTTni^ 11 
?rt; ^;<si^t € jf afar fcRnstiq,, i 

^ra^ftagftd spraejfa is 

^qm: M^U+tPfRUWvHf^: II 

mww i 

gfff flO^HTFf ^!JiHplfle*H: H 
^ HI S|f SUTl^l^T I 

gft: II 

m m fnqf^RT <ft35U: teTO I 
S^T fl: II 

fii SJW®$ S|i 5^ fftri *pit t 
q^nm mi ql » 

orrfrr w-wftr jiFfri ^ *q£*qf?r i 

e gft: 5JRVqf*t^S3| W- I 


<1 arcifflqcliq^:; q, iqmff; ^ *TFEii^; v TSii^tfftl qg^T; *\ *ff|& 
















































srrcftwffcfiswt wr i 

3(KHI*<^ JT; SRimtfacTSIITO: II 
<m filsidw^fl04R«iO*«c: i 
sMwpit 5 ^ ^iumi u 

pwftPK ^ *TT I 

fa item *m er ^ € m fa- <i 

W& ^ *f TO?H: StjTRt l 

Tnr^tSWRt g^: fft*PW ^Tfr^ II 
^ wm g^Fr si^mni 
jfmr^sfnf^Ti sfmY ^fr^i^w: ftm n 
JwmrfasTRW fm toifcw. i 
^ fimt to? ii 

ei«hW*«KI^ ftolWKR fTOfe: I 

ai^rfM^pr<^cq *lHa*i+4Hm I) 

form; ^wsww^ii \ 

fa ^T5J**fr TO? II 

^ a%r«j<*TtaH; i 

amrfafs: g^wrw^JM h 

S?ffNT H ^1 *?>fSTOW e: I 

arm^r: <31?^ ^rt TO?*raHfo n 
TOt f^TC? a«jrtiq4*ik44 ,1 
*tl«JMW*l«l$Wrc fait || 
m * fa\ si^ngfn i 

(T^cr a fan mvm i 

^^ ii 

TO; 5PJIHT f^rTt faw*? *Tf I 

f^OTR? ^<T f^g ^llsrfln, 1 

an^TfR ^ fa$l 3^kfi**l: II 


1 h*«im:. 
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ft rragi STM * 3 frf|^ %: II 
WF3rf^pffs«r knm& aftr i 
pn TT W4\*l\ 11 
m q^rfr ffcrn* i 
mvtptiw ft ar^i tt:t #r n 

*i fr?rfi firfei y^vi^TH ^ i 
arspatfra' mm ftwiNUr t 


snn spfl^ra^ tNww+N’MH ii 

VPfT: TT ^f?T JTeJ*fr: I 

rlrfrt 3 t foil ^3 io VI. II 



»rm stg+wnRua: i 


wtawfawfofiH m^f fospwn^ n 
%SSH4<WI sqrftft fit ^ *fon*m i 

W* *5«I%TT ijiftfo; UTtTtftr J 

TOndgwi 3rre0 ^tf? mu n 

■i 

3 j? f.s^<T <wfii % fofo 

*ft fr ^ ^sq^n 3 ri^ *n n 
^?mr*T ag^r i 

^=wr *rr ^Hfiiw<4it ^ srcmJr ti 
ai^rftf ^r^rmpsq %m: m$ ^ i 
q^f^Tfon^tsfo m fop^r: n 
*wt timfoan 1 Tm- s^^ihl i 
afo*fw =rw ifeffc m ii 

*nt fons^rfoi fFramnn i 

^I'nfa qH|«^M*HlPl ^ II 

a?sr? rag; i 

S|T*T^3# SWT WKH$fapir: It 
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rnMwfaz ft*nr^ tt 

tTfqsiftFTW #TTit t 

%fa SPHHrtkWHW *w H 

fprr jRTiteqn wt ^rw i 
af| 11 

* W3\ I 

it 

?! *td*r Hrg*m ?.?p^r i 

armr ^*it hwmheut fwn n 
*TT ft ^RT^ffSIM a^IT^T ll^raw *R. ' 

mm m& ?R & mv* «nan n 
g#j sf^ir^ i 

ffct vfim rT^TRT ^TT ^ II 

9TTOFTra^ r T ft gsr It 

*fR*nw& *n5rr ^ $rt ^ wr; i 
3'riW ¥PT f^It: ?RlS tt 

rf tfRrRf 4Mld*W i 

f?RT *RI ft^W^PKTH II 
f^i r^-lRH $gT iRTf^r H?wr I 

m irm^r! ^ rf^n^ni u 

^w|HH' l -l?wi^^.m^l^ir i 
gFtg^: * ^ ^ tt 

m &r trftn m h j mk=k^^t i 
3ROTORT rt feri gR jRw% ii 

^rfer m, i 

gf^55f *rar^r tftRit it 

ri^ri t f i d i rt¥rt t 

rimki f ?t^t ?n JTmRR w<#sHi< it 


«t ^it^W; ^ fET:. * 5TRt; 
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3rmt gi^t «r star fife i 

f^rsi aw*( wn^Kfis « 

^RTtfWTT'^ i 

af^ft smuwfl tot ftjtfK 11 

snofosCf 5t fii *i't*(*i ?r i 

i&ti sftflf * STSTt Mlill-MKftsi W H 
t^r^nf'PT M*i^ <T*I jjjTWM■sofa'll I 
qm ^isMuifu n 
5TIHI * 3>^T ^RT *R1 I 

^^ 1 ^ 44 ^ fwi; ii 

imtst ^>I1?n rtdUWH: I 

3^+l^lR** or+-Ski<H II 

an^T *T*R *TcT: II 

apTT? %^s«n^ 'Tfti *H*i«wr 4 
?n^r^t ‘Hwiffc *roft ii 

jprV^ $W *Rft Wit i 
T^R gts^l <R ^*T 4*W: II 
l^jMI lUff IK^ra3Wlfe*ft I 
«i^wu aW.^Ninmi II 
Tlrft ^ ttl'-^^kH, I 

it m snIMt femrcf n 

ft t jti^ i Mr crM *nt ssft « ?n 

tTcl^^T cT*TTf[ ST ST II 

IcJlf^T ?nw tsjratW! I 
apTFSWn ?FRT II 

?n Jr *Rfi ni»w*u s|:^:faHT i 

m mi ^nn^raV * ii 

Cp^t JS#T drtHsMI ss sr HT^?ET t^TT t 
^ rRT^ SS fercn^.3 S5lt II 


<J 3^T; X #t 
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^ eft*?, i 

srato! a# storm m n 

yftmmxvi. \ 
stowm srasTrm't n 

sto tomt ftto s3 <m ^ airrefto: i 
^tmqrfiif ^s#toimgsmcwji 
s s tosn^at ^rnt sts $srtoto i 
mtoswissg'torm ssk sm, fi 
sstow emT to^f mr \ 

STSrto s Rtmto 1WWH S^pTl II 
f^tosfer ^frmrto i 

s%to #mmm sras% n 


»d-^r milMtisi i 

mg sisi sfar 9T ■ctst tito^sm S; II 
%ij ?tomt 3 to*r*r*t ^3$ ss 1 
rf^m m sm^rt 4ru4itos^ tto?3 " 

st ^ ss*. stotgm i 

*to ^s^TtoonetPtos tor *Rt 11 
nns s?r f^nfamr ssi^rto^mr ' 

?|i stof ^rsirMt 11 

S tffl: ST I 

stows iRiTijssri^sstosT 11 
stsfo to ssst arm <Mf 1 

s g w,: g$to tomr %i‘ wifcmftipraL u 
mi m\% swto \ 

SSRSWT to^ 11 

s^rmr simstoto msmtito mt 1 

fitoi^w^rm to si^torton % S II 
sst sn«m s^toto^stf^s 1 
sskswsitoyrf 5^ *mi w -11 


1 smt; H 3^; 3 3Tf^*K. 
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; TR*SfRSTcfc?rT H fRT I 

p# tmf^. l II 

JFTfruw *m si i dto 7m. t 
?T% fftalR: J-4t SRFTT II 

^HlAR-H^R: g=^ft f^n I 

# smfr^w mi n 
silflOo^WI *3%*Rfra RTJraq, i 
rar??t3 ii 

^ cFSfr^j ^RTSlRg I 

IRk^SRI *Mft<*l£ft^PI || 

?Tff: #Rspfft ipir? arm; i 

*frSr FTEFT rfsf *{M R 1) 

R^rf ^WRl^pq?5?jfqf%1Tf 1 
*lTW^[%T5lff F|^ II 

%54ftr1IWT SHRIFT fTFRrRTi I 
f^4ra 'iftuiMJW ^TS% JTIRtF^IH It 
?n fa 4 h v$m i 

R%W+TT ^jUllfcHlfti 3^: II 
fTTff^Rf^ RSsft <m *TtJTCI¥R3 R: | 

ti 

cra*?rw srs’fr torfF^t i 

F??HFT ^ ?mj?t || 

rll^Himf <£T: ^HMI^d l fa fct I 
^ ^Tfetqr R^IfTT^ II 

m *rp?r qR^d-i m i 

ft^^IIR(tl^fJr?f?TTiT W7 foRR |) 

<TT3 <|l$M'«t|lfa ^RtiRw^ra ^ | 
R%«r5fflt fit ?r <r ^ r3rt it 
tits? %*SRt Jim **& I 

fr^TRt^RRRT *i% *?[ f^5igri u 


1 Hi 
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1 

it ij 

mm* m sr **n i 

3^ ^ 1 

^Tfl n 

^ q sf^tt tti i 

mro & s^n fafr *** « ^ " 

fcmK+i ^ '+r^f+H Hfcwfa 1 
3^^ 5RlX g i ^nf^w^r^n ii 
?tm fajvnt m lirwm ™ i 
H^K+^rr *mF^T ii 

fl rl-^HlTTl^'U WS^*T' l 

q?*n m ( i*™ pll j l 

?r ^ I 

%?nft ara^TS^^^i 3*flT TO 11 
^ ?tct w * gt 1 

gti 5^ m $n m&m 11 
st 4 fen to 1 

ITrft f^n %i H 

gtJTJPPT 3T*m ^ I 

VCf&m U 

s*iifa5Pr*n er =4 Hi*W 

<t?wpt gfrg?i &* u 

*mmrsft fart s|t ^ an*** t 

qfstf fT 3WI#^ : 11 

a?ft 

fl Tl^krti JTWT'l 3 ^ II 

5TRW^ q%f4g?»Tt^ ll«iW< 1 

5rTGWfld 11 
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^(rtrT- I 

^ JR 6*t*T q^RTT^fil. (I 

^ B ^*rfk«KlliJW*<lt 0fcdfi(V*WI WRI II 
$ iftgR %= fr r q t qwnR&i i 
sftw ’n^c fi*f%q^r qi4 mt umfa ^ u 


g^ WrHPJiT fq^iNar gj*r wk^i^i i 

ft st Rrat fi^irsfFraf ft gt.fnR^iHH # 
ht a smrf Wj^T ?n f^mnqi i 
sr=#q%Rl^^'T*ft 5 #Nr*t g*w frra.ii 
*iFrrft ftusr s ftte ^wij TOat r i 
amr € iRft*T3WT qWBMgM@C<rfr?t II 
4t ^Rifi^gdtsSTOt 
' 3 nfT- ® <pf: S^tFRR: I 
TO TOT^f| *$ ^Epntrf 

WP tfflV# # fR W* II 
^ r<rR^ I 

m$& ?R: g?R*TO l II 

etor Stt ^ *wkNw erra. i 

^r SR^T ft- 5 ! ^HW”i i ii^ t%<5irf*jw (I 

bWKiURjnq^i m r^uw&hTr; i 
^ffrlSW Wt'lci iV-4 flRTpfesq ^fft U 

g ^r jrto^t wrft i 

srr ^ TO^rt fig grfi^g to ifytm. u 
fRT R 3*: f=T*RW f%l|rg+,: fT Wit | 

sRt *r w Tam rttrr fcar gmit 

S^sTt g^r s ^n r f ag sto rw RaqtfJftrfifa^ i 

^ 3f%ft *RR<!^ {%HfT: TOR: It 

ff^ ^i^Ti^Tit RJi^fftti IS^ital+q ^ 5 TTF^ I 
5ITTfR5I^TO^F^ r^T II 


*\ ?*f. 
































































APPENDIX U 


In this Appendix we have collected together from our portion of 
liadatnixiri a list of Poetic Conventions {#*'*4%* > which > th( >ngh 
popular, are not always known to the average student. A succinct 
explanation of every *I%*T lias, of course, been stated in the Notes 
wherever necessary but the following list will be useful in understanding 
at a glance all the Spfefs which Baiia has made use of in this part of 
the Kadamban. ^ ^ 

A is defined as * ^ ^ ^ j 

XII. 5. It is a ifet. for instance, to imagine that the ‘colour' of 
fame, is white. As whiteness is a sign of purity, it produces 
in our mind a pleasing impression. So does *rem. Hence it is 
white, Similarly srrflf* or notoriety is black in colour. For a detailed 
account of all Poetic Conventions the reader is referred to WRtHl 
of 

Following is the list of Offers used by Bam in this part of the 
KZd awba ri :— 

the laughter of Lord 6»ttf is white in colour—Cf. f^TO' 

Ift, gfcffr P 5 L. S; dso 

1 P, 6 L. 3; also etc. P. 10 L. 11; also 

w'frdfrwVld P 21 L. 10. The word is used in 

several places in Sanskrit literature. Cf. for instance 
fag 1 x * 58 * 

The mountain from where the Sun, Moon etc, seem to rise 
the eastern mountain. Cf. P- 3> L. 15. 

Digits ’ of the moon are said to be eaten up by the Sun by 
his ?^IT ray during the latter half of every month. In the 
absence of any scientific explanation to the phenomenon of 
the * disappearance * and re-appearance of parts of the moon 
during the latter and former half of every month, it was imagined 
that a ray of the Sun called swallows them up every day 

during the latter half of every month. This was not a poetic 
convention alone but also a ‘scientific' convention. Modem 
Science has, of course, disproved this fantastic explanation of a 
very simple phenomenon. Cf P. 18 LL. 3-4 
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he bird ebakora parallel to the Greek partridge is said to 
feed himself on the moon beams, Cf. 1 

Cf. also iT^t«%RTIirn ll 1, 

1 he bird Chat aka is said to live only on rain-drops. Cf. 


^ I P,2 L, 16 Cf. also iJSrflT ^ Wl^r 

ffsn: q?nfas^: 1 vpfsit II. 121 ; also K >> e ra^ HM - 
ittoi ern sprai =^n ^(*i *fr ^sfq i 

4ftgfl!ft<r£#Ri sntft *nfjs# % r €|ti i # # ^ g^t *n 

#TW^r H Ibid. II 51. The word means ‘rainy 


season ’. 


:—Tapcix or Penance is white in colour. Cf, 

...dM'HiRMI 1 P. 5 LL, 13-14, 

^fisrfaaFjpuT •—The throbbing of the right eye; this indicates some 
calamity in the case of women, 

^ :—Piety or Religion is said to be white in colour, cf, 
fJp®RTT*i» P. 6 L. 17. 

W?fr : —Pham or Serpent is said to live on air only. Cf. 

'nwntfiqicn^l — p. 2. LL, 13-1 9. Cf. also fgigT?j~ui{ U tipt) 

tTTR^n^^a: i—II- 

*[■+.*WjT :—Cupid is said to have as his banner P. 37, L, 23. 

W< '—Mada or ichor or rut that exudes from the temples of elephants is 
black in colour, cf. ^1^1^41 I P. 3 IX. I0“U cf. also 

mffT 1 V. 45. 

—Manas or mind is said lo be the 'first' sense a t l frfcf tr P. 23 
L. 12. A human being is said to have six senses viz., mind, eyes, 
ears, nose, tongue and skin—of which mind is the foremost. It is 
the internal organ of ‘perception’ and ‘cognition 1 , the instrument 
by which objects of sense affect the soul. In the philosophy of 
Naiyayikas it is regarded as a or substance and is distinct 
from or Soul—nfaSN fit# 
xt 1 , 

:—Manasija or cupid is said to be ‘bom’ in the mind. The 
mind of a person is first smitten by the stroke of Love or Cupid 
and that is why Cupid is called etc. 

•~Mandakim or the Celestial Ganges is said to join at the 
end of its course the milk-ocean ( )—cf- 

affront SPhftsfomft l P. 14 LL. 10-11. 
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Vastjrtta or the season 1 spring ' is said to be the best friend of 
or cupid. cf. ^prTfirsr 

P. 11 LL. 7-8. 


—or the quarter belonging to Indra is the Eastern direction 
cf. \^?ri faFTTCfa; 1 r*- 37 L- 13. 

—the name of a serpent; it is said to ‘ reside in the tuft of the 
hair of lord 6fwj. cf. 1 , 3 L. 17. 


or the Sun is said to ride a chariot to which green 
harnessed while traversing the sky. Cf. t 

P. 36 L. 18. Cf. also in 1 ™ 

or Crescent Moon is also said to reside on the head of 
Lord W Cf. P. & L. 12 also 

tsTFlfclT— 1 5Rni^ P. 16 L- &■ 

Lord Sion has three eyes— P 16 L. L J, 

P. 3 L. 8. In the following stanza will be found ali^the conventions ^ 

about * Lord. Sivi, **$ PllUm«l4 W* 

.^ i d l d^ *JFC5?mi% ^ 3iGw»i dMdfW 

^tn—or deer are said to love music. Cf. .* 

P. 3 LL. 8-9. 


t 























Appendix III 

T 3TfT WHltH l fl l 1 

"< **$ Rwr^m^r^iT^Trtfr^iTm f^ig: i 

^ i 

% w$ww*iH!wr ?rcft m*{ i 

* wfow-^A i| ^steforatfa %E^gq^r#t? 

_e^ v n , • 

c 3 iNr^T % *H WWi 3 STTW: l 
*. ^R’F^JTS? ^a^lt l 
i <* arirtN^iA foifRflft i 

11 anw f§ frFfa ^ famir i 

1* NI^eWI ?! I 

*1 \ afiwfal t§ ^T^TSm^ir^H W<\) ^'t?nit% IrimiT: I 
i* aiT^r'rtoig^im i 

VA ^Htci*! ^ *J? sft^Tf: ^H-HHIfrl: ! 

^ ^ irroiftjjr ^^srtsr^ i 

^ ’P *n*TR?rf?|^l^^flpTi SPf^J: | 

1 c ^ * ^rtyiiiiHiiis^f^rf^t i^kdHinR(d«^Ri *i$mk ^r5r 

v* wh^^-hR ?roi»nft ^rra^^^iriw ^ f^ : aitoj i 

^BRt t gon^ ff^KdW|J>^4f?d 1*^3 ^srr | 

^ fl ^T f^RIT %% VRQ: j 

^ ft ^TdFT |:^WRJT. » 

M m **" * sr: t * 3 

JT^Ptcn l 
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W *4*3^44 ^ 1 

V*> f%"4 4 1 


4* g*lft g^T 4H^fer: »TT f44R°ft4: | 

7W##WIW fo4*fa l 
tfto ft rH^m^H I 
\ a ft 5W: I 

V 4 ft £}4RnR4MlF4fl<H 4*514 4141 I 

\\ ( ^t*h*ii ) 4 mm #^rrf«^i3u^N sir i 

3 \ 4 f| r^f%w fcpm f?RT i 

}v JTrfer 4i^raM ?iwt i i 

W ^TftrT ^4^ 414 4444T 44ig4: 1 

V 314 %4JSft aB^sfjqg i 

\» SW4^ ft 44414:*: I 

3* JjmftrJTFHifo * 13 ^ 41 : g^i4: I 

"V W %4mr ^541: *4iNf444T*T 4444I?*J4: ! 

yo am 4 i%r% 1^144*441443* y^MWri^T* =4 pnft | 

V ^ fsnmm^trT^RT 3 RH ft§T 4 fc 4 *4 <TRjR 4 ! 
tf"i 43441 l| g^Rf Efjf'rT: t 

y\ 4344T 4 ft*: 1 
yy 4gs3a*i4 44 ROT: i 
y'a gsf ft TR33iwr% i 

y£ qtrgtrrt 414 i ^ ^pf : i 

^MH4k\R4H I *44*1$^ l $J*4fe«l l 4Rta4l<Ri44, i 4^43- 
ferot mw, srrat, gift, mk%\ sm: 1 * 345 % i *44 44 
5* 4 Wn^4T: I ST4 ft *13414 *414 ^4 ^3*141^4431- 
^rf^^SRfl+KrtK!^: I 34*4*4 3 4 43ttfr !J44I** I 4 414W43 
S*pfrR>nif: I 4 vT4*W4H i 4 t 4 f4*44I4- 

5I#S17: I 4 #**: 1 4 9**4*44144^1** 1 3R3* 

S 
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^K?g sraiMl^Wl^I *fcM+ J 3^WWWH*i 1 ^3 I 

vj iwt ^ ftsjit ^ *i V& ^ ^ 

arr 4t ^r m^niHrt *r ^^iiT^fl i 

*<: *T *3?3 v T%5^t f^ieJctW-l Riiawi $3W|*i^ict f*^l*WWIW1Ncl $ WJI ‘ 

3^j<iJfM^f+r^ft 

IJ^T ftr^W)Mwiflwa<P<i5 %■ S^f 1 ^ 

jnfrrcft i 

V w&\ h ^ '£& <n *mft i 

m ** *1 3T^T l&fa ?RK'Mnkl^^fdTT: I 

v,^ ^33$n 4l'WMWf5w*t 1 

M m 1 





































APPENDIX IV . 1 


Additional Notes and Mythological References. 

srasrcur—"ara *u*wh 

Literally the term means ’expiatory’ ’removing or 
destroying sin’. It is a term usually applied to a prayer repeated 
by the Brahmanaa* This prayer is contained in the L90th hymn 
in the tenth Mandala of the Rgveda—* ^£tT ^ ¥T?4 ^ etc.The 
sgft to whom this ^ was revealed was artful —a sage 

bom in the family of f^rfasT, He is sometimes called 
It is believed that when this is repeated thrice in water, 
the most heinous or monstrous of sins such as illicit intercourse 
with one’s preceptor’s wife, one’s own mother, sister, daughter- 
in-law are destroyed, Cf. “ 

anreirer i »4 hih* 

mrmK «” m qwfffri ^ 

Beirut has used this expression in connection with 
the purificatory power of Mahasveta’s glances ** 

?|4<II<KHJ4*iui(||c| " P* !0, 

—A loud, boisterous laughter, a horse-laugh, usually of 
It is here mentioned as the standard of whiteness. Ih^is^W*' 
.iprri^C P. 5. 

3R7T—Literally it means * bodiless, limbless, formless or incorporeal.’ 
It is an epithet of srtw—G od of love—derived from the fact that his 
physical body was burnt to ashes by &tw with the fire in his 3rd eye. 
The demon OTPC, son of ^3FT and ^hFl, practised penance lor 
ten thousand years on the PariyStra mountain. In virtue of these 
severe austerities he secured a very valuable boon from Brahma 
that he would be killed only by a child seven days old. On 
account of the power of this boon the demon became a great 
nuisance to the Gods and defeated even Indra. The Gods learned 
that the demon would be killed by the son of Sankara and 
Pan-aft alone. But Stva was a Yogi practising penance on the 
Himalayas and as such his mind was foreign to the affairs of 

l To prepare this appendix the Midi+£151’ cf was of much help 

to up. We acknowledge our debt to the author. 
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love. At the same time the Gods could wait no longer. They, 
thereupon, sent Madana as their envoy to seduce the Lord’s 
mind towards Piirvau so that their deliverer from Taraka may 
be born. The Lord, feeling that he was insulted and not tolera¬ 
ting this unwanted and much despised obstruction to His austeri¬ 
ties, opened his third eye and reduced Cupid to ashes because he 
was impudent enoiigli to make overtures to Him, Rati, the wife 
of Madana, wept bitterly over the lass of her consort. Moved 
with her piteous cries the Lord took compassion on her and 
revived her husband in a bodiless form. Since then, Madana is 
known as epfr?. Subsequently, however, the Gods succeeded in 
inducing the Lord to marry Pcirvai'. Soon Skartda was born to 
the divine couple and he killed the demon when he was only 
seven days old Cf. Jfcti^w 130-9,146; and 42. 

or erg wkd qjr ?rp 1 

“*wj i dHiK^wi sore^” 

?TJTT , T®l^t3?°, The Apsarases are a class of ferrude divinities or 
celestial damsels. Originally they were water-deities but later 
on they came to be looked upon as residents of heaven and were 
regarded either as wives of the Gandharvas or the courtesans of 
the Gods ( ), They are endowed with fascinating beauty 

and are adepts in the art of dancing and singing. They are very 
fond of bathing and can quickly change their forms. Endowed 
as they are with superhuman powers, they are many times 
successfully employed by Indra to seduce persons and sages 
embarking on severe austerities. Cf. 41 *n <iqinViq q ft} I lid+4f 

.*r .ggtar 

h They are also spoken of as loving heroes who die 
as martyrs on the field of battle. Cf. “ 9WTTU erTfrzfr: Srg^rMfiRr 

R. VU-53. Mahcisveta commences her story with an account 
of the fourteen families of these celestial damsels as originating 
from different sources. The passage from the Rdmoyana. 
quoted above, says that the Apsarases were sprung from the 
ocean when it was churned ( by the Gods and the demons) while 
the Mahahfutrala speaks of them as the daughters of and 

siftst. Cf. a p f fo j 46, 49. 

Amarakofa Lays down that the word is always to be 

used in the plural 'fern gfaftgw * but this 
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injunction is not strictly observed as the singular, as also 
form snmtl is to be met with occasionally. Cf, 

"tgErerc 

1 ; cf. also “ *nq: gjR# ^ *5^ 

arfai^ TOT. is the name o£ lhe *° n of 

Arjuna and Sttfiftorfra the sister of %«■ He is also known 
by the metronymic ‘ Saubhudrawas so called because 
at his birth he appeared to be intrepid, heroic and long-armed. 
Cf, 3jrfe 221/. During the great Bharata war, Drom , 
the commander of the forces of the Kauravas, cut off 
Arjutut the invincible hero on the side of the Pandavas, from 
the van of battle by a strategic diplomacy and engaged him 
in a fight elsewhere. Tire general of the Kauravas, realising 
that there was nobody to break through the array cf the Kanrava 
army, arranged bis forces in the peculiar ‘battle-array' called 
g^jj-pr an d threw the gauntlet for the Pancjava warriors. 
YndhhihinT, finding that there was no other hero on his side to 
accept the challenge, became very uneasy. Abhimanyu, who had 
learned the art of entering the in his pre-natal^ condition 
from Kr$w while it was being explained'to Subhadra, removed 
the anxiety from his mind by offering himself to break through the 
array with the help of his other uncles. Yudhisthita gave his 
consent to the lad’s proposal though much too reluctantly. 
Accordingly he entered it triumphantly, killed many a warrior on 
the Kaurava side and gave much trouble for a time even to 
such veteran and elderly heroes as Drom, Kama, Duryodhana 
etc- Cut off as he was from Bhttna and others, he could not hold 
out for long against the united opposition and attack of the 
Kaurava-Warriors. The odds were certainly against this young 
hero and this peerless warrior of only sixteen summers was 
foully slain by the Kauravas. It is believed that he was the 
partial incarnation of VarchS, the son of Soma and was destined to 

die young. _ 

Abhimanyu liad two wives—the daughter of Balarama 

and TtlTT the daughter of the king of the Virata. I he latter was- 
pregnant when Abhimanyn breathed his last and gave birth to a 
still-born son who was latex on revived by Lord and 

named 'rfrfsR* was tllfl onl ^ descendant of the 
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PZitfrvas. It was through him that the family could continue. He 

was born dead as a result of the missile of Cf. 

q .*■ 52-LL. HM2-He succeeded 

Yudhisthira to the throne of gfcM igt but was bitten to death by a 

5 uake. The Kali Age is deemed to have commenced with his retgn. 

For vtrifflrg and cf. the following Mbh. 34-^9, 

Mbh. an* q* 95, 221 ; Mbh. stt° 40-44, 63; 69. 

3 Pg?t \ —Nectar, ambrosia, beverage of the Gods. It is supposed to liav e 
been churned out of the ocean along with the other thirteen famous 
jewels. It often indicates the height of pleasure or gratification. 
It is repeatedly spoken of as a standard of whiteness, sweetness 
and coolness in Sanskrit Literature. 

:—The daughter of Daksa Prajapati and Asiktti and wife of 
Knsyapa. The Gaudharvas and the Apsarases are her progeny. 
Batia says that she had six sons Tnmburu and others of^ whom 
Hainsdt the father of MahiikveQ, was the eldest, i4tj 

4TFT'/FU . F. 14 LL. 3-o 

but other accounts say that she liad more than six sons of whom 
Hainsa was one and not the eldest. It seems that Btiita find in 
niiod only one version of the account of A fillet, 

TpMft srfHTrwlf?^—There are several versions about her 
parentage and family ties. Thus, according to 2—9-79, 

85 ; f fo i g SHn 1-63 ; 78-80 ; 1-19-20, she is the daughter 

of Kasyapa and sister of Narada and Parent a. According to 
«fi&»H!i4l u i 23, she is the adopted daughter of the sage Medhaiithi, 
having been produced from the SqifiretTT sacrifice which the sage 
was performing but ( W, 24) and +i<^m ( 201-30 ) 

speak of her as one of the nine daughters of Kardanta Prajapati 
and his wife DevahTdu Almost all the versions agree in 
representing her as the wife of the Rsi V asitfha though die 
circumstances leading to her marriage with the illustrious sage are 
differently narrated by them. In Hindu mythology she is 
extolled to the skies, having been regarded as a specimen of 
conjugal excellence and wifely devotion and cfiastity and so is 
invoked by the bridegroom in the nuptial ceremonies . On 
account of these virtues of hers she Is ranked among the 
and is venerated and praised along with the other constituetit 
planets of the Ursa Major, She acted as the guardian of Sita 
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when she was abandoned by Rama. It is telieved that the 
morning star personified by ArundJuxtt is not seen by those whose 
doom is impending 11 «T 

^ t II ” 

apg*T—Name of the third Pandava, son of Kuriti by lndra. He was 
so named because he was 1 pure in actions' j*i i 

^nf n pr?! I sRift? ^ ^ ?h i " He is 

known as qt^, qpl, '^WSPT, ‘tu vj»i, fsTcnj, 

UT5-T, PiprsT^T^ etc. He learned the difficult art of archery 
from Drona and owing to his mastery and craftsmanship in it he 
became the most favoured pupil of his preceptor. It is by his 
skill in archery tliat he won Draupadi for himself and his brothers. 
One day while Yudhi^thira and DraupadTi were having a private 
conference in the afTg^tRTTC, he met some Brahmanas at the gate, 
who had come to lodge a complaint with the king that the sacrificial 
cows were stolen away. Arjiirta assured them of his protection, 
went to the an^FIR to take his missiles and weapons, fought with 
the miscreants and restored to the Brahmanas their lost property. 
In going to the atl^JWTR and disturbing gftfo and Draupatfi 
in their talks, he committed a transgression though it was an 
in voluntary one. Cf. Mbh, an, 214. As settled among the 
brothers, he had to go on a temporary exile during which he visited 
the subterranean world and married the Naga-princess Vltipl by 
name. In the course of his pilgrimage to different places he came 
to Manipura where he fell in love with the daughter of 

the king of Manipura. He requested the king to give 
his danghter in marriage to him and the king did so on the 
condition that the son bora to her would stay with him. Arjt/mi 
agreed, married the princess, stayed in the capital for three years 
and a son, who was named afterwards, was bom to the 

the pair. During the great Bhaiata war Arjnrta vanquished 
many redoubtable warriors on the Kaurava side and was mainly 
responsible for the success of the Pandavas. At the conclusion 
of the war, Yudhi^ihira was formally installed on the throne. 
Y udhi^hira resolved to perform the Spain* and the horse was let 
loose with Arjnna as its guardian. It was challenged at various 
places by many kings and warriors who liad, however, to 
yield to Arjtma and acknowledge the sovereignty of Yudhi^tfnra- 
When the horse came to Marti pura, Babhntvithana, His son, came 
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out to receive his father but was aptly rebuffed by the latter for 
not challenging him as every is expected to do, UlupT, 

who had come there, also persuaded her step-son to fight with 
Arjutufv A terrific battle ensued between the father and the son ; 
the latter killed the former and committed suicide. fartTFiTT wept 
bitterly over her loss and blamed UlJipi who was chiefly responsi¬ 
ble for the calamity, U tup~, thereupon, brought her husband to 
life by a charm. It is this story that is referred to in our 
portion— 

groqiBWIo^pBft ' ” P* 52-LL. 8-10 

Having roamed over the whole ol the continent, the horse 
returned with Arjuna loaded with spoils and tributes from the kings 
who had become the vassals of Yudhitfhira. The horse-sacrifice was 
duly performed. 

PlTff ^ ^ l is die name of the son of 

Drotia and Gautcifnl Krp i, He was so named at the instance of 
a divine voice because on his birth, he neighed like the heavenly 
horse and shook the three worlds. Cf. 11 

^r^i+i i wtssis^ o**uw*u " h 

^jnjo 19b — He was a celebrated hero on the side of the Kan raws, 
who combined in himself the Brahma men! traits of saintliness and 
austere penance with the bravery and might of the K^atriyas. 
He was fiery-tempered, easily susceptible to provocation, valiant 
and was looked upon as a partial incarnation of Rudra, 

201 —Though a great admirer of the Putidavcfs be remained true to 
his salt and helped the Kauravas w ith all h is might by killing great 
heroes tn the camp of the Pandavas. His altercation with At?/via 
over the question of the nominee for the generalship of the 
Kaurava army after Droija elucidates practically all the traits of 
his character. For Ibis Cf. SpFwfH III—Towards the end of the 
epic war, Duryodhanct fatally wounded and disabled in bis fight 
with BhTitta, invested him with the robes of the general. One 
day at night, while he, KfpSmrya and Krtavarma were resting 
under a tree, he saw an owl raiding the nest of a crow and devour¬ 
ing die young ones inside. Realising the moral of tills apparently 
trilling incident, he, in spite of the expostulations of his compani¬ 
ons, attacked the slumbering camp of the Pandavas (fortunately 
the Pandavas were away from their camp), stabbed (who 
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had brutally murdered Ins father ), slew the five sons of Draupa<$ 
and massacred all the other warriors in the camp; he ran to 
inform Duryadhana of what he had done for him, 1 he Kaurava 
kiDg died in peace on learning this news comfortable to him even 
in his violent tortures. The next morning DraupacH, knowing oi 
her great loss, clamoured for the head of the murderer but con¬ 
sented to forego her demand provided she would have the pleasure 
of seeing on the person of the precious jewel tliat 

wore on his head. Bhtma pursued «1OTR,: Arjuna feanng 
that his brother would not withstand the power of the missiles of 
theBrahmana-wanrior,methiin(^OTmJ in a combat which, 
with the missiles and counter -missiles used by the two great 
warriors, even threatened to burn the three worlds. To avoid tins 
dire calamity intervened and persuaded to part with 

the jewel Cfi Mbh. 5, 8,9, 11- WWWji* one of the 

seven ft ^ftat^ The immortals ' Cf. “ srf^lWT 

Mirpn: t II ” The synonyms of 

are ^Vt, etc. 

3 ^ 3 ^: — An epithet of Maruti ; son of Anjmta. In her former birth 
Anjatia was a celestial nymph by name Punjakasthati but she 
was cursed to be born on earth. In her life on earth she became 
the daughter of a monkey named Kunjara and wife of another 
monkey chief named Ke sarin. One day while she was seated on 
the summit of a mountain, her upper garment was displaced by 
the wind who being enamoured of her charms assumed a human 
form and expressed his desire to co-habit with her. She implored 
the god not to violate her chastity to which lie gave his consent 
and disappeared saying that since his desire was fixed on her, 
she would deliver a son as powerful as himself (in strength and 
lustre). In due course Anjana gave birth ^to a son who was 
named Maruti because he was the son of Manila. According to 
11-40, Anjatia practised severe austerities for one 
thousand years whereafter Vayu revealed himself to her and 
assured her that her desires would be fulfilled on the 15th day of 
the month of Chaitra. Through the favour of the same god, she 
delivered a son on that day, who was afterwards named Maruti. 

3 ^ Name of the daughter of V*UZ and wife of Abhimatiyn. In virtue 
of their agreement with the Kauravas, the Pandavas had to pas* 
one year incognito. They decided to spend it at the Court of 
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1 ira(a and repaired to it assuming different forms. Arjurta 
disguised himself as a eunuch and gave his name as Brhannala. 
He was asked to wait upon the princess of Virafa country via. 
Uitara* During his stay there, Arjuna initiated the princess into 
the art of dancing and singing. The news about the incognito 
residence of the Pandavas at the court of Virata reached 
Duryodkana and the latter attacked the country of Virata with a 
powerful army and stole away the cows of the king, Arjum, 
however, defeated the forces of the Kauravas and restored the cows 
to the king. On account of this feat of Arjuna, Virata was 
much pleased with him and offered his daughter Uitara in 
marriage to him. But Arjuna declined since he had accepted 
Iter as his pupil and his relations with her were of a sacred 
character. He, however, gave his consent to the proposal of the 
marriage of the princess with his son Abhimanyu, Cf. also the 
note on For references to Uitara in the Mbh, see 

fTOtR 11-18; thfourf 15-31. 

: Name of a iVrtgtf-princess whom A rjuna married. See note 
on A rjuna. 

Also known as is the capital of the country. 

According to Hemacandra this country is synonymous with 
Nafva or the modern Malavn but the latter country covered 

in ancient times, as now, a wider area than Avanti .In the 

Mbh. Avanti appears to have extended on the south to the 
banks of the A a r mad a and on the west probably to the banks 
of tlie Afyhc or Myhi 1 . 3aqfq*ff or the modern Ujjain is reckoned 
to be one of the seven sacred cities to die at which is considered 
to be a means to secure eternal bliss or happiness. Cf. 

JTFIT I gRtRrfl ^ f^Ft? II 

Ujjain stands on the road leading from the busy ports of the 
west coast to the markets of the interior and combines 
the advantages of a favourite place of pilgrimage with those 
111 great commercial depot. This city was recognised as the 
head-quarters of Indian astronomy and as the first meridian from 
which longitudes were computed. The famous observatory of 
Ujjain, even today, suiads proudly, indicating India's ancient glory. 
In ancient days was also the capital of [q-^rftrg. 

An epithet of Brahma, the lord of creation. He is so 
called because in the mythology he is spoken of as having 
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been sprung from the lotus shooting ^from the 

vwu. cf. 169-2; m* ww 27 1 3 ’ ' 2*3 

he had five heads but now he is represent 3 , 
deity because one of his heads was cut off by &nm * 

ring-finger or burnt down with the fire of His thirdeye. ■ 
acLnfs of creation differ widely from om « 

almost all of them Brahma is said to be the progeni 
a. world. In the mythology he is said to have crated the wlds 
by an illicit connection with his own .laujthtet &««■«• 
Brahma is known by various other epithet, most of wluch have 

a reference to bis birth from the lotus of Vrspn. 

awsmnfc-One of the epithets of the sage wma or Wifi* who o 
much esteemed in the PaurTuac as welt as in the 
luerature. He is also known as fclW#*, _ 

All these names as also the derivation of MR 
rarpr rtijw Sfil ajiRSP,) are derived from the mythical 
his birth. Mitra and Varum saw tile celestial nymph 
at a sacrificial session. They were much fascieated byhtr 

charm; their seed fell a, her sight. **«***£*££ 
pitcher and the remainder into water. From the former 
SPtPtl was bom and from the latter Cf. rWtgWk ol-ZOl, 

££*-**« 22 ; «■ » «■« 344 ^ Many stor ,T 

are told to indicate his possession of mystic power, 1 
humbled the much-conceited Vhidh j» mountain by making him 
prostrate before him when it threatened to much * 

disc and cover it up. (fir*W* =PT or ** vqrttft 

rrwnft «Wi: I >• Cf. also Ml*. *t. 104. He » also said o 

have swallowed up in hut one mouthful the whole o 
order to assist /-afro and the Gods in their fight against the 
KotejMs.. These demons concealed themselves in t»- »“■*** 
of the ocean and menaced the Gods m more ways than one. 
It was because of this great feat of Agasfya that these demons wer 
muted by Indra. When after the fight Aga**i was 
to restore the ocean in its original size, the sage told the Gristtat 
he had folly digested it. He is therefore known as TPnSU, 
uemi etc. Cf. mGUl'l lift*** 19 a" 1 Mbb.<JW»jOi Uatou 
STu.1 Bam has referred to in “ M 
wp»rit*e'Aiair*i'IW , lKR*l«4fUWalMl«S'd «n-v--cfN . 
LL. IS-16. According to another legend he cursed kin* 
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Nahufa to be a serpent. Cf. top* 1-57 I-i-15. 

In the Ramayarta this sage is extolled much. It was he 

who kept under control all the evil spirits of the south and 
Consumed the TTBfR4 Vaiapi by name and burnt to death his 
^brot her, A ggstya is particularly worshipped in the south, 

apptT spr v,ifrwf : also known as atfjjvj t 

fn^r^ 

the first six of whicli names have a reference to the circumstance 
about his birth and the last four are derived front his exploits, 
huirn apprehending that the son of Siva and Parvati would lie 
nicie than a match for him and would perliaps usurp his throne 
deputed Agni to disturb the divine couple in their privacy. 
As a result a part of the seed of Siva fell upon the ground, which 
Agni was asked to bear lest he would be cursed. Agni unable to 
sustain the power of the cast it into the Ganges who 
transferred it to the six Krtlikas while they were enjoying a plunge 
into its waters, liach oue of the six Krtlikas conceived and 
brought fonh a son, l hese six sons were combined together 
to form one child of a superhuman form of six brads, twelve 
hands and an equal number of eyes. According to another 
version Ganges cast the seed of Siva, into a thicket of reeds 
" ^* c h conceived and delivered a sod. Hence the boy was known 
As Kartikeya was born of the fallen seed of Siva, he is 
called ric,. He was chosen the general of the gods in their 
fight against the most powerful demon cfiro whom he killed. 
Hence he is called FR7»fa, or cTR3it3i?^. Another exploit 

of his was that he p ierced the mountain. Hence his epithet 
or Rtia-rM*. The peacock is his vehicle, Cf. ** 

.** P. 3 L. 14. 

Being fondled too much by Parvati, Kiirfikeya at first pursued a 
licentious conduct and continued outraging the modesty of tbe wives of the 
gods. Owing to the complaints from the goddesses, Parvatl had to 
intervene and there followed a complete re-action. Kartikeya took a 
vow of looking upon all the women as his mothers and even went to the 
length of cursing the woman who would visit his temple, to be a widow for 
her seven succeeding lives. It is on account of this curse pronounced by 
him on woman-kind that Hindu ladies* - married or unmarried—shun 
the sight of this six-faced God, Cf. also the note on 3Rjj- above. 

^ll. 12-13. 
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Here is to be found an allusion to the following mythological 
account. Ravaiia, the ten-headed demon, son of Viftraim and 
KeUni (or Katkasi ) and hence half-brother of Knbera, became 
arrogant and tyrannical on the strength of a boon granted to him by 
Brahma whom be propitiated by austere penance for ten thousand 
years and by the offerings of the nine out of bis ten heads. (It appears 
liiat these beads were subsequently restored to him by the same God). 
He subdued all the gods and made them his servile followers. Some 
even acted as his domestic servants. In course of his wandering his 
aerial car was damaged near Saravana which lay in the vicinity of 
Kailasa (the abode of Lord Siva ). He was forbidden to enter it by 
Nandi who was guarding its entrance. The haughty demon was 
much annoyed at this obstruction and tried to ^uplift the Kailasa 
mountain. (According to another version, Ravatia was on bis 
periodical visit to Lord Siva whose devotee he was. Nandi prevented 
him from entering the abode of Stuff as the Lord was enjoying 
Pan'ittT's company. Much enraged at this sudden obstruction the 
demon tried to uproot the mountain itself with his fingers), Siva 
rvas disturbed and pressed the mountain with his thumb so hard that 
Ravands fingers were almost crushed beneath the weight Havana 
thereupon, praised Sanhctra with the recitation of the Santa \ ixLi for 
one thousand years: the God was pleased with him and released him 
from his painful torments. It was Sankara who gave him the name 
Havana because he hymned Him loudly. Cf. Ramayana 16. 

jiuiq jry—Name of the son of Sit'a and Parvaii {according to another 
account of ParvaS alone as he was fashioned out of the ointment 
which Farm it had applied to her body. Cf. rrngjTPl 
+3, V11-1-38, 153 )- He is the God of wisdom 

who removes ail the obstacles in the path of the worshipper and 
is therefore invoked before any religious ceremony is commenced. 
He is represented as riding a mouse and has the head of an 
elephant with a single tusk and a big belly. Several legends are 
told to explain how lie came to possess the elephant’s head with 
but one tusk. Parvati was enjoying at bath and Gattapad was 
asked to guard the entrance to her bath-room. Gaitapati, true to his 
duties, did not allow even Sivrr to enter. A light ensued between 
the two, in which Siva cut off the head of Gamipati but later on, 
at the request of ParvaH, fitted the head of I mini's elephant instead. 
Ganapati however lost one of his tusks in his skirmish with 
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Parasurtima whose entrance into Sira's inner apartment was 
opposed by him. Hence he is known as 

etc. '1 he God is a great lover of because it represents the 
blood of whom he killed and whose blood he applied to 

the whole of his body. Vpaso, the author of the Mbh., secured this 
God as a scribe to write to liis dictation on the condition that the 
dictation would be a non-stop affair. It is believed that the 
several knotty or intricate points that we often come across in 
die body of the J Great Epic * were purposely designed by Vjwjit 
because he wanted a breathing space for himself and at the same 
time to keep his scribe busy solving those several intricacies till he 
was able to proceed ahead. Cf. Mbh. I- 112. It is 

supposed that the ^ 'nrnRrRT etc. (Rv. II— 23—1) was 
composed in honour of this God. This is, however, doubtful. 
It can only be said that the origin of the Paurapie conception of 
Gannpati dates back to Rgvedic times. 

Abo (Cf. Rv. X.—L9J the name of one of the most 

celebrated sages of the Bhrgu family. Putoma, the wife of the 
R-jx Bhrgu, delivered a son rather prematurely being overcome 
with fright at the sight of the demon Putoma (or) Danuvsa 
( according to 14 J who entered the retreat of 

Bhrgu while the latter was away for his bath and who tried to 
abduct her being charmed at her personal grandeur. The demon 
was, however, burnt to death by the child and Puloma safely 
returned to the hermitage with her son. The boy was thereupon 
named (or t3rr). Cf. Mbh. 4, 6; 67. ^ 

practised severe austerities for a number of years, as a result of 
which he became old and emaciated and looked haggard and 
ugly. Owing to some negligence on the part of king baryati 
who was recreating himself in the forest where was practis¬ 

ing penance, the sage was much enraged and tormented the 
king by stopping his urine. The king craved his favour and the 
fiery sage agreed to cure him of his troubles only if he would give 
his charming daughter SuktmyS in marriage to him. The king liad 
to give his consent and the lovely Stikanya was married to 
this sage far advanced in age. Once the Aheim chanced to 
see tli is lady and being much fascinated with her loveliness 
requested her to elope with them but with the power of her 
chastity she not only made the divine physicians withdraw 
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their silly proposal but forced them to make her husband young, 
and gay. They did so. In order to return his obligations towards 
them he offered oblations for the first time to the twin-gods at the 
sacrifice of his father-in-law, though these gifts were opposed by 
Indr a. The episode of the gift of youth to by the Akunns is 
referred to in the RV. I — 112-6 ; 4, 10 ; 117-13 ; V —74-5 and 
also in the £atapatha Brahnwna IV. The later version of this 
episode is nothing but an amplification of the Vedic account. 
Aurvtt and PratniU were his sons (cf. Mbh, 4-6, 67) 

and Ruru ( the son of srffefi ) his grandson ( cf. ... ?THT 

nfefdtH'UI Wife. P. 5 2 LL. 7-8.} 

:~Son of and king of the Sindhu, Sauvira and the Sibi 

countries. He was the brother-in-law of Ditryodhana, having 
married |:i|M his sister. While out a-hnnting in the 
( where the Pandavas had taken their abode during their forest- 
life ) he chanced to see Draupadl all alone in the hermitage ( the 
Pandavas were away on a hunting expedition) and entertaining an 
evil desire for her asked her to elope with him. She flatly refused. 

felt that he was insulted, seated her on his chariot per force 
and drove at full speed. On their return the Pandavas came to 
know of this, pursued 51*1^1, met him in a deadly combat,, 
subsequently captured him and released Dranfradi, He was 
brought before Yudhis(hira hand-cuffed, made to acknowledge the 
over-lordship of the Pandavas and was allowed to go after having 
been subjected to many insults and humiliations. Since that time 
came to hate the Pandavas, In the great war he joined the 
Kauravas and was mostly instrumental in hastening the death of 
Abhimanytt the young heroic son of Arjuna. ( Cf. note on atft+t-sj 
above). Arjuna, on knowing this, took the vow of killing 
before the sun set the next day and carried it out only 
through the diplomacy of Lord Kripja* 

few are all epithets 
ol Lord Siva. are the cities of gold, silver and iron built 

by umg* through the favour of Brahmadeva, in the sky, air and 
earth respectively and presented by him to the demons oitW 
(son of ), and While presenting these 

cities to these demons Mayasura had warned them to behave 
themselves and not to trouble the Gods. But this wise counsel 
(ailed to impress the wicked demons and they pursued such 
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activities as were hostile to the gods. Owing to this continued 
menace, the gods requested &ankara to destroy the demons and 
Siva not only killed them but burnt down the three cities as well. 

=^T—Name of a celebrated PrajTipaii and the chief patriarch of mankind. 
He is known to lie the father of many daughters, twenty-seven of 
whom were married to the Moon (thus becoming the twenty- 
seven lunar mansions) and thirteen more were offered in marriage 
to Kakyapa. The union of these thirteen daughters of Dak$a 
Pmjapati with Ka&yapa produced tlie gods, the demons, the 
human beings and the animals. Thus Kakyapa and the daughters 
of Dak$a, whom he married, bear a great share in the important 
work of creation. 

Once the other Prajiipatis were performing a sacrifice for the 
creation of the universe, when there came this Dak$a PrajUpati, All 
the other gods but Sankara and Brahma paid their respects to him. 
Dahlia felt himself insulted by his son-in-law Siva and in order to 
retaliate he per formed a sacrifice where he not only did not invite 
Siva, the chief of gods, and his daughter Sat} but did not even care to 
inform them. Surf came to know of the festivities at her father's place 
from the gods who were returning to their heavenly abodes after 
receiving their stiare in Daksa's sacrifice. Sat7, thereupon, implored 
her husband to go to the sacrifice but the god refused. Soft went there 
alone and though she was cordially received by her mother and sisters, 
she was greatly insulted by her father. Not being able to put up with 
those humiliations, she threw herself into the fire and thus perished. 
When Siva came to know of this tragedy, He was much provoked. 
He pulled off a hair from his matted tresses, dashed it vehemently on 
the ground, created a fiery and ferocious demon from it and despatched 
him to the scene of Daksa's sacrifice to destroy it. He came tliere 
accompanied by many den si-gods, routed the gods and the officiating 
priests, destroyed the sacrifice and even killed Dakset himself. 
According to another account, it was Sankara wIjo destroyed the 
sacrifice and slew Dak^a who was running away assuming the form 
of a deer. Siva restored him to life and the latter thereafter acknow¬ 
ledged the supremacy of the God. 

Dak$a is also referred to in the Vcdic Literature. Cf. RV, X- 
72 1-5, In the Satapaiha Brahmaiia Il-iv-4—1 it is said that Daksa 
Prajapatt performed a sacrifice for the achievement of progeny and 
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prosperity. This sacrifice came to be called ^TVFFn or 

{ Vasitfha being another name for Dak?a ), 

—Name of the only daughter of '23TTB, given in marriage to 
Jayadratha, { Cf. note on Jayadtatha .) 

—Name of one of the two sons of Kttbera , the other being 
MatUgnva. Once Kalakubaru and his brother, completely lost 
to all civility owing to the intoxication brought on them by heavy 
drinking, insulted Narada, while they were sporting in the 
waters of the Ganges with their beloveds. Niirada with a 
desire to teach them a lesson cursed them to be trees for a 
hundred years. Soon they were metamorphosed into that 
form but owing to the favour extended to them by the Muni they 
could retain their consciousness even in that inanimate condition. 
They were restored to their original status by Lord Krista whose 
followers and devotees they became subsequently, Nalakubara 
was a very liandsome youth and he is often recognised as the 
standard of manly beauty, 

— Name of a King, son of Abhimattyu and grand-son of Arytuur. 
When out a-hunting in the forest, he felt thirsty. While search¬ 
ing for water, he came to the hermitage of the fj?i ^tcmika 
and requested the sage to give him water to drink. The 
sage, being lost in meditation, did not hear him. Pank$il 
was much exasperated at this very cold reception and cot being 
able to control his temper, be tied a dead serpent round the 
sage's neck, ^rcgm, the son of &awtka came to know of this 
and pronounced a curse on the person who had done the 
mischief that he would be killed by Taksalta acting under 
his orders. In spite of the many precautions that Pankfit took 
to prevent the operation of this curse, the king died of a snake-bite, 
leaving his kingdom to his son Jatuftmjaya. Cf. Mbh. 

40-44 ; 49-51. Cf. also the note on 

*1^—Name of the father of the Paiidavas and king of Hastinapura, 
Vicitravlrya, the son of Santattu died without leaving a male 
issue to continue his line. His mother Soiyavati permitted his 
widow Ambalika to resort to the niyoga system and produce a 
son from her (elder) brother-in-law Vyittw. She did so and 
delivered a son who was named Ptindu because his mother 
turned absolutely pale at the sight of VyH$a who had purposely 
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assumed an ugly appearance when in private with her. Cf. 

II ” Pandu was brought up by Bhxptta and also ini¬ 
tiated into all the arts by him. Cf. Mbh. wm* 1-130; 63 1 

64-155; 8-25; 53-17; tia-18-20L 

pnha (or KitttH ) the daughter of chose him as her 

husband m the ceremony of arranged by her father. 

Later Pan^u also married JK«*rf the princess of the Madra 
country at the request of Bf»S»u i. Cf, Mbh* 121-122. 

He could not however produce progeny by himself be cause 
of the curse pronounced on him by the sage 
The latter, assuming the form of a deer, was having 
tete-a-tete with a female deer, when Pfyfa who was hunting for 
game in the forest, disturbed him by shooting an arrow at him, 
thinking that it was a deer (and not a sage masquerading as a 
deer). The sage, thereupon, cursed him that h e wou ld meet 
his doom under similar circumstances. Cf. Mbh. , “ 3 " 7 * 

In virtue of this curse he allowed his two wives to produce 
sons with the use of a charm they had acquired from the sage 
Durvasas. , Kunii gave birth to Yndhi$thira, Bhhna and Arjuna 
and Madri to Nakula and Sahadeva, 


Once during spring he was roaming in the forest with his wives. 
The forest which was in full bloom excited bis passion and be, for¬ 
getting all about the curse be was suffering from, tried to embrace 
Hi who was following immediately behind him but fell dead in her 
arms because of the curse he was labouring under. Cf. Mbh. 
ailfcq# 13+; 136. ^ 

<nn— Name of daughter of later adopted by Cf, 

9-24, 39 and 13. Cf. also note on 

p(i{idtt above. 

Sj^^Name of the daughter of Mtnaka and theGandharva Via, Swww. 
She was brought up by the R?i SihiUdkem in his hermitage and 
was married to the ascetic-youth Ruru the son of the Bhargova 
Pramiti and the nymph GhrtM. While asleep Pramodvam was 
bitten by a snake and she succumbed to the poison. Sttru, 
however, revived her by offering half of his life to her. Since 
then he started killing every serpent that he came across, without 
considering whether it was poisonous or harmless. While 
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out to kill the serpent Dun^lubhct {who was none else 
but the K 3 ge undergoing a curse) he was told by him to 

kill only those serpents which were deadly. The sage 
recovered his former condition at the sight of Rutu. Cf. Mbh. 

3—2; 13 * ajgsTTCPFrl 8-65 and also the note on 

: — Name of the son of Arjuna and Ctirangada the daughter 
of king of Manipura. Read the note on Arjutuz . Cf. 

Mbh. snf^pi 3-8 L; 237-34 ; 79-81; 89-L 

j ffilfife. ;—or or ^fhfife Some take this as one wort! while 

others split it into two *rfn^ and fife They are the names of 
two of the several attendants of Lord Siva. They are said to be 
very deformed. 

Name of a fabulous mountain round which all the planets are 
said to revolve. This forms the centre of several or 

divisions of the terrestrial world. The mythological accounts do 
not agree as regards the exact number of these ^?Ms. According 
to some they are four but others increase their number to seven, 
nine and sometimes even to thirteen. Almost all these accounts 
agree in stating that these divisions are situated round the 
mountain Merit like the petals of a lotus flower and each of them 
is separated from the others by a vast ocean. The mountain 
Meru is said to abound in gold and gems. 

^ See udder Jfflfif. 

»feraTsfl .P. i-ll. i 5-16. 

The mytli that forms the basis of this observation of the author 
can be summarised as follows. Hira$yaksha t son of Kasyapa 
and Dili and twin brother of the notorious demon Hiranyakahtpu, 
became insolent through the power of a boon secured by him from 
Brahm7i, He oppressed the Gods and put them to flight. He 
fought with Visttu and feeling that he would be defeated by the 
God, he seized upon the earth and entered the ocean along with it. 
Vt.wK assumed the form of a boar, killed the demon and lifted up 
the earth. It should be noted that the earth did not enter the 
waters of the ocean of itself, being afraid of the blow's from the 
snouts of the Primordial Boar as Bibia would liave us to 
believe but she was carried into the ocean per force by the 
demon and it was this demon site was afraid of. The wild Boar, 
on-the contrary, saved her. Batia has lost sight of tliis Pauranic 
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story in the height of his imagery to show the excellence of the 
vast lake over the unfathomable ocean. 


:—Name of a ErShmana*sage belonging to the KSSya family 
and tutor of Kripja and Balarama. He taught Kripia and his 
brother the four Vedas, the Upanisads, the secret of Dhanurveda, 
political science and the sixty-four lores. At ! the end of their 
course of studies he asked Kripta. to restore to him his son 
Datia by name who was kidnapped by a demon and kept 
underneath the waters, so that his students may pay off the 


preceptor's fees, Krifnn promised to do so. entered the ocean 
and brought him back to his father. According to another 
account Kripja restored the son to his father from the^ abode of 
ViTinrt, It is this account that Buna alludes to in 

rp *T P. 52 LL. 


14-13, STirtdipcitii was the resident of Uijain, CC Vi?nu Purana 
V-l; HlW 3-3-2; 10-45-31; 246. 
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